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W may naturally be 'expected ti*al Sj^me reason should 
be given for bringing a traflsl^ion oF a Germaj^vv'o'i’:. 
on ^iducailon before the pj^blic, • when so 

n%iiy* ex«sllent nvorks on that sulv-.jv,t\have been 
ulreac^written and published ow^ lai%w.i^, 

The preseufr translation was uAdertaljen^ the hope 
that it might provQ, iu soin«? degree useM, as affording 
well-grounded an^'ejilightened wi|vw on one of J;he 
most impo!|^ani.<fn(t gdWerfdly ^ intere'Sttil^ subjects in 
the prese^^t* state* jsf'* sojSetj^ EduefSttion iH nd^' a 
subject of prevailing interest anti inquiry ♦ and thhugh 
much has been done/^ml'nlai^ nave 

been adopted, observation *muA st^l continue'to ibdk 
arquiid, in ordim;<o rei*L ’’'^. and’confirm li^iiat f^rigit* 
and tp detect the .false jjrmcjjjJes, 'waicji/ either fi^m 
'i^nmancc.#or prejfRl^e, St^ll lift-k ^ in the^ ’differeuf 

^ -T 1 1 • ^ *i • 

system^*. " ^ ' .... .— 
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i:::)UCAti6N And set »j-i^6rmation. 


‘SRCTTO-N 1. 

> • * I 

(\ E(fiicatioii and itti rolation to formation of Cliav/actcr; on the 
Natnilc of >x-lf-Formation ; a.al on flic .'-\ignity of iy^an as a Reinp; 
cai)alild «f l>oth. . ' • i > 

I 

It’ would l)o*su|H'rfliiou.s A ) r’oeommond or’to prai^iC 
I'Uluciition; for without it, nuiu is like a vine trailing on 
the ground, hearing, Aft hest.’hiA unjjrofitahle frait. 
J[)n this poiiit, Ji.ii are agiVed; 'hnt as to*wluit'\j(Jucation 
really is, we'dilTer.’acCnrdiTig as our viS'i’. s arelgoverncd 
by our feeliugs,‘Aiur understan’ling, or ^Mir mt(.‘rcst. 

evertludess, it is absoluttily riecesscrry heTore tve iVeal 
of education, that we should ag’-iic as tti As deftnition. 
How tl'.eu shall we define it ' * | 

Sn many intgr'ri’es, Av’e ^oine*nearest to flie truth. By 
finding out what is )tot tvu.*. ^ J<idueatk)i'i, I'heu, is not 
> IVii’hing; U/iat hel 'ugs tc^ i|nimals, though it, may he 
applied to human heingh* iiWKb sense af teaching 
. manual employment, as tve say to train a 'iervaiit^ or 
apift-entice., Uiit there is, something derogatoJy in tXc 
expression, more than in the thing itself; fiir training 
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does xee\}xi\tx,instructkm, which is a part,*or at Icpst, 
a means of educatioo^ »-The tenn is n/icd, too, in a bac* 
sense, chilclren being#*freqiienrty tnuneit.to steel and 
beg, and such ti*aining it is. the object of education to 
coi^teract. , , •* ' -it 

Education is'inJc 'instruction; for nc|- only in. the- 
common use of* lang'.iage,* Init in, practical t/.'cperienco, 
the one is ,tbc thing itself, the btlier, tlvj means of 
attaintiig it. . 

Neither is Education .<.ijrplv Cultivalion. or Eo.ma- 

tion of the mind, to which great vahie is attacheii 

... . / 

the present centyry ckimmig particular disftnclh)U for 

having cariied it to a high point of perfection.- "But 

considerable 'iuitivatir .1 may exist without Education, 

a§ wlnm the ’’ntellectual faculties and ])ractical powers 

are cultivated, but not the Soul, the inward alan, whi“h 

is properly the Human Being, and especially that with 

which education has,to do. 'llut'wlm.i is thatV' or 

rather, waat i‘' .nan as n^an,^as a human I cing, inde- 

pendent of hs •facultie.s and powers ‘i The aiisw i!r to 

this questionViamands a conipi’ohensive inquiry. 

It has oft(hi‘been sujij,—ynd it is contidently asserted 
by thos|; Naturalists Cil the present/day w'ho recognise 
ho higher knowledge than Njatih-al llis/pry,—that Man 
is the noblest Animal., But were man merely an 
hnimal, fjjr from bekig tl(c* noblest? he would bevtije 
inoal unhappy,•^ml the*nj’o'st*imperfect. Maij ^s an, 
uusalis^e(t^ being, t/^hile an aihinul isj iflcajtablc of 
djisatisfsfcticm. * Mi^it is frequeiiAly 'Un.slftisfied either 
w:ith his o"tward circumstances, his .lot in life, with 

4 ^ 



•himself. or Avith others aljoTit liirA ; and A^hencc arises 
^11 ffiis disconttyih hut from-^.^ ^shcs heing, for 
the u»)St par/, un«ccoit1i)Ushed„lris desires unattamcd 
The cfcsirc wealth, of. power, or of pleasure, is 
prccv'^niinaut in'iiuiu; l)uf. pleasure, often prodiices 
•wcimiwoss ai^lisgust, ava*ric(j ne’vef Has'ei^ough, and 
tlic! love of power, and of fantC, Avlnch is nearly allied 
in it, often Fiils in its object, and ehcounters^humiliation 
and yontenA{)t. animaJ if? unaotjuainted w‘ith all 

these, and Ijves.ctintentejlljr the narroA\*ci?cle of 

AA^nts. It hfiows iiotiiing'of what Trenders man un- 
happy^—SQj’row for the pjf-st, ansiety for tlie future, or 
the SAj’iftly-iiying present, often bi^rdftied ivtlli such su^ 
fering and mj,sfortune,as makds l#.m AvisJ>ii past. To the 
anpnal, the past and* fn,lure«aj-ff closed, ai*d tlffl preseijl. 


Avith its Ava'nts and their supply, fills uj) his life. Sick¬ 
ness and disease *"(10*1101 tormcnt**hiTn in his natural 

* • s.* 

, state ; and jvlij n h*c iij AV*'rn but by a^^e, Jie'C^nicludes 
a life of cvjoymeiil.AA'^hQut the antipi£>*tion or fear of 
death. Jlut in maiii precisely\liese pectsliarities^—his 
unsatisfied desires of AVt'jj’fth, of poAvef, aiuLof pleasure— 
prove him to be of a different gjiSl higlif;!* nati’-re* than 
the aifimal. He i» not content^ Avith a lunitcfH-angc, 
bnPt seeks the Hree, tlfc Unbounded, in cihjoyment, "Tii 
possession, and in actigij.* A*striving nffer.complete- 
and ^jerfectiofins* inhSrent ia his naturf ; he does 
not voluntarily excite it in,lumself; ,it is imp lanted in 
hiip ; he receives it ac his birth, /ind retaiiTS it .to, the 
encl of his» life. In OAf wo. seji; in ctn«a\als, t1iat*no desire 
is given thepa without an object. Can it be otherwise 
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Avith man ‘i . Can nnin himself give a wrong directmii 
to his desires, ’yp<’r?tiing them on Anmorthy objects, 
which, from their nr. to re, are*'incapable of satisfying 
him; while the animal is- guide^ by distinct, which 
net er alhnvs him*^ k* go astray ‘i Is man, ther, left 
destitute ot sficli a guide‘s Let us exai'^jiiu; ourwWes 
and we shall he conviut’c.l thal this is nq, the case. 
We shall tlud, that uv, too, have a 'guide for our desires, 
thougiits, and actions, uf .vhosc existence we ai-e jkt- 
fectly sensible; and this ii.fallible' guide to truth and 
right we call Cbuscieuce; • Nwv, asAv> seek perfeetioy, 
this truth and right eau be uothing less than 'perfec- 
t’on, which,' ivlieiY wo obtain it, must fully sad^jfy us ; 
the attainints’.t«~of it,^ luhvever, .requirei^ poAvers and 
C{ipacitios. u'hc aiiimaV, A',e see, possesses poAvers and 
instruments fitted to obtain the objects of his desires. 
Ih.i Avhat poAver, Avliat iustrunreut does juap ])ossess to 
obtain thfe perfection to A\‘hicl' ni’s interiia.1 guide points V 
It must be a power commensurate Avith fhe object. 
Noav, perfeciioAi is, uoccording to our A’iew, the I'n- 
boiuided, the<Frec>; and we must, therefore, possess a 
poAver yIiosc CHScnciiU free'lom. Such a possession avc 
have iiifthc Will, whil-uls the poAv:;r of free determina¬ 
tion and frco'.action ; and by-th'e directi-ju of the Will, 
according tfl tluT'dictates .of ^co.seicnte, avc might hope 
to attain perfection, and satisfy oar desire o‘.,unlii>U‘t«o(l 
enjoyment, poswesiiion, diid 'activity. Hut Avhere and, 
AA'hat is tiiat perfection toAvaids“Avhich i.ian directs his 
upcontroflable desivc, and A\.hiell he, too aften with- 
C4it his guide, vainly seeks in the worldTruly, the 



•\V()j:l(l «locs rft)t contain it; for, n(',twithstancUng all its 
^mdloas variety, it is still al)sol^tcl;^limite(l, and en¬ 
chained in \ht! b^ds of necessity. ^Perfection, there¬ 
fore, iJi not the world, and yet it is something real, and 
not ^icrely a deceptive appearance'—a shadow. It 
mii^ ,he, in *^;ort, a perfect hsin^. • Efut, how can 
wc form tlic laea of a perfect .bgdng, (}); ratl,ieri—for tlfore 
can be biitXjpNE,—of; the Perfect lieing*? The uh’a is 
already given us yWfreedonj, absolfttp free^im. . Eut, 
ho\V Viire freedom'Uiic I pcYfevPion connected <• JVIost 
^losely and intinjiately, ir^igh/,he the Ui'ief reply; hut 
WC: shall do hettlr to avoid the direct road, and en- 
deavoul-, though hy a circuitous path, to oltkiin a satis¬ 
factory answ<jr to the question, * |AVe call ‘ttie world, as 
we'iire acquainted with il^;—tlie'•Material world; and* 
matter being incapable of motion, and motion being 
inseparable frdm life”, t:c call tljc t\»alrl(7, dead. Thps, 
stones, metals, V’-'e.*are,w'H’tlioii/. the appUeatioivof exter- 

• .ft' • W ^ 

nal force, inCanahle o£, motion from their state of rest, 
or, as it might he. tenhtd, theSieep sT depth, although 
they are capable of one kind.of aw;akin^, when tjicy 
undergo decomposition *and decay. TUe*earth is, or 
rather v'as, in its original cond^feum, fulhhf th(^ genns 
of life, which hy^he externah influences ^f light arid 
heat arc roused to activity, apd unfold tljcansijh'cs in the 
fcjjji^ of vegetatio®^; aiuT, hy this process, tlie evvrth * 
may Ve said to becom*e free. «Uo weniot sec something 
of this now' in the mosses and liclicns A^ch” which 
dectiyed ahd mfiukkriijg rocks hcf^ne ^'oxered?' Eut 
the plant is still rooted to'its .nativi soil, ariifl its life 
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and activity arc contain d’te growth, however gv.eat the 
variety of fomis>swhi«li the earth’s surfixee produces. 

Our planet, hoVev^cr, is no,t entijcly solid, hpt con¬ 
sists partly of a liquid, moveable body, more’ active, 
and, h were,’lii-ore.living than {he earth, but fo.ining 
one substauevj wit’;, it, as long as the tw^^arc coinbiued.. 
This body, called \yatea ,cover!j, by far (lie 
tioii of the surface- of* our planet. Wate 
termed, land in a'fiuid state ; and'^-jud, water in a solid 

* V V j 

state.- which change wa‘er undergvies in becomii.g ice 
or crystal. A»d if a spNd i^ubstance^ is capable‘of de¬ 
composition, why should not a fluidIf Gie one can 
become ac*’ive and- living, why should not tile other 
111 a higliei'degree; »sii)cc it is more suscejitible of 

^ * ft f t / 

motion t And soitTs, 'I'lie same sunbeams wdiich 
gave birth to vegetation, lay brooding, in the beginning, 
on the fruitful dedj/,' aiid madu it,produce forms re¬ 
sembling, thbi ^vgetablCgWbrUr bv.if eq'iinated with a 
higher elcmcnl,. of motiom,—l,tlaT>ts whh organiza¬ 
tion,, i.<e. Svijli organs^.'O'i seiisalrloii and motion—nerves 
and muscles; in short—Aninnds. And must not the 
primeval oci“ij.n havq produced a world of living crea¬ 
tures, ^ince tke latesti.di'coveries shew that ev(;yy drop 
ot'wator coii+ains million.? of li\fusoP'la^‘? Thus, veg,eta- 
tion becGuyes, :1s it were, i'uek or livino, in animal 
.life,-—which, excited by sei\‘latioO, i;s c.ipabk of nl^Jmii 
from one’place te another,—<-as the earth became# kree 
in vegctai.jpn; ivhile, in proportion as the .niim^ber ami 
qulility of tjieocns^es and desire:^: iucreU«e, the higher 
become« the lift of the 'animal.* We see throughout 


|;reater por- 
: might he 
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our pViiict, ti constant pro«.;ss gojng on of freedom from 
,bondage, or inateriajity; or, in p^J^eu'^ords, a constantly 
asccii^ling spa'c (jf life,,which sl^roly docs not pause or 
end iif man. Far otherwise. I\Ian would he still, as 
pos.5essing forur, a plant; ,and,^,as''h'y means of»his 
^sci^es and «^,ires being Capable •ofm»ti«n,*^ an animal, 
if the ray ipispiritual* light, »r couftciouguess—capacity 
6)r thougV^, and excitement *to setion—did not exalt 
and ennoble liim. the,animal *l)^conie!^ or, rather, 

oug/t to become*i’fee in mi|n,*antt his own act-»^i*ot the 

. • A * ^ 0 # 

creart\’V pow( r naturc-j-caii.aione nuiltle Iiii'i free; for 
!ie is pot {^})ra(h/'{'rcL\ but aipable of freedom ; he is not 
yet in*possession of full lili', but li'e Jiuist ^!?rek it by the 
use of the power of freedoiu*^1|hich is K-Tit to him,— 
tilt ])ower of volition aili], aijtidn. Action*,freedom?*" 
and life a*’e closely connected, and exist and advance 


in the same pl'opc/'t'io*:.- No\\;*lileKleelares itself in^the 
feeling of i)leiZ«v:re«or jV;' fuj' in paiu> tv*c fgpl our life 
checked anfl rejirossetf, oi», as it were.^rent and tom: 
whence it follows, thtrt, as w%*sceiTil thg scale of life, 
•pleasure or joy must iuercase,, and t^io highest life must 
be the highest joy, as well as thg hight^^state ofi. free¬ 
dom ajid action. This perfeat 4 ,‘.»joymenC, as eternal as 


it is unbounded^ Tve Cj^ll rliss. WhethejjWe citn n*wv, 
or shall ever be partakers of such joy,,is^ i5ot.at present 
lestion’ but ^lu^s much is certain, that' we mifst 
conoJiide*tlie All-perfect lieing to be»in possession of it; 
and as joy.could not.exist without consciiSTsiiess, He 
mast also j^wissesa consciousness, ^ whicli, mast' be^ as 
eternal and boundless as his* sphere (5f action,-'and the 
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bliss Avbicli is the rosjilt: Me must be ihe’Miglusst ^n-« 
telligence. At this j’q^i^int we wilJ stop, ami luerely. 
iiiquiitj, whether we Ijhye no name fiar ihjs fuk^, this 
ALL-PERFECT Being Yes^ we name it,—m eontra-tlis- 
tiiifttion from airi)om||age, ^>11 materiality—Spirit; ^nul, 
—inasmueh as tlure-must dxist free bv^jjgs, nqt^ yet^ 
freed from all. bondage, wiwd, pcu’baps, not papable of 
being so—the Spirit'of\spirits, or (loo. ,4'he singla, 
and only perfect lacing, of )vhom \' ;; 4 ire necessitated to 
thinkr liA therefore, (1 od..* , . ' V ' 

We hav'e thus, 1 tiu'st„.thjugli by|a long jfnd cir¬ 
cuitous path, sufficiently solved the pVoblem^ whjch w'o 
proposed c,^flcernHl^'^ourselves and the object, of our 
desires. NVe^arc not jinleed beings, .for then w’C 
’should 1)41 spirits; bui we ^rh aqyihle of freedom, <*. e. 
capable of attaining to eternal liferand happiness, in pro- 
poiy;ion as we applyMi'e gjfl of freCtloid whieli^we possess 
in the wdl, in rfollowingi the <<^iidauc« .of conscience. 
Conscience is Uie voice of tli? spt>it, •of freeilom, and of 
perfect life! ,We'pqrOifve tbi.s*'voice by the faculty 
whisli ive call Beacon, as,the animal perceives the voice 
of lifi*, whiclvi^ to be the gindc of his limited existence, 
by Instijjict. ?-nstiuct it',r*4ie reason qf the aninia\; rea- 
SQif th^instinct of man. ’But tlit; rciisojii of the aniipal 
is wrapt in ihg ciark garb o^ leeling, .while the instinct 
of m'an is* enlightened and trflusfcu'mpd int'o knowl^SfC 
by consciousness;. ••We have in'lldason, the capacity of 
recognislngrthe Cupreine Beings in (Jc^iseience, the 
gu|cTe to»thc.trac q|)jpcts of our-desircs*;* in^\he \'?‘ill 
the powcT of folfowing tfiht gtiide; and these united 
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posucssions reTidcr us capable of freedom. ■ A man in 
^•Iiom * reasoji, ^conscione(^, and’t?* united to con- 

• • • f 

sciousiftiss e*ist, fnay T/c called %n Adult, meaning a 
free, spirituai Wng. • Tie isnlso denominated a Iverson, 
because .from bis •capacity liir fi^edom, J;e acts aAa 
freeJlufing, he rcpresmits <9^i//7Y,ris’an ambassador 
does bis priince. As a*p'/'.s-i:^if^bo\vT?ver,*bc is a being. 
ca*pable of mty, as well as of rii//its. ri^ht is 

the nnik of.sjuritsfTT' he. arts* according to the direc- 
tiojis of his consmbilce; auTl J^ii^, again, it is lUi^dHtu 
t?\ do, if lie wonld attaii? tlfat rank. An adult, too. 
may be’calK'd an Int(;llect«al lw’4^ig, because, he under¬ 
stands fin.' guidance of conscience, and jHu-ceivesand com. 
prehends thaf.by follcMving^tlutt guidawoc-iie will attain 
hap.piness. lie recogniscs*lfie iTue Knd oI»hisTxistence 
and his destinaUon, jjnd is not so blinded as to employ 
means ill-adapV'd fo» ohjain thht eifd. \Ve. see, thete- 
4bre, that a ];j[p8ried Inb lTi*ct .necessary tg th» attain¬ 
ment of such niaturUy,*b(;caus^! the rgah^vi requires the 
intelhictto enable it t« think uiuTK) recogfiise, whfch it 
alone can do. , * • * * 

Now we lind by experiem^e, Jtliht tlurJ^fs a consider¬ 
able iiiTerval before* all the reiiTlTsites for this capacity 


for 'freedom aiv develf5[)e!,l in man, and ?fiat he evi^ii 
fails ^ altogetl\,er to* obtaij».ft, jf. exteriTUi gbujance be 
wiWiing. *»Withou?4ljfis deVelopmtmt, howevyr, he can 
take n (4 step towards the oliye'Ct of lug life* desti- 

natym, by Avhifch he wydd became a citizen’*of a, sgiiri- 
tuaf kingdom,—of a pfrfecl li^.* oxrsti'ncc’^withcnjt 

this developpient, is invalid, nugatory, vain. Th>j 
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cannot be liis intemlecl lot • lie ought not to miftiin the 
Minor which h5<is.a»5< his cntnuice into this Avorlil, anil 
w^hich he w’ill remaiirnfter he grown iij., if a helping 
hand be not extended, to draw him fortj' f'-om darkness 
in/v) light. And thL*< hel|)ing hand is offered by I'klu- 
cation, who'^inusT? bfe his guide. KveiNl^^he adult lias 
not yet reached his- desthitd goal, but he srands at the 
starting p^int. This is not the place, however, to dis¬ 
cuss the means v/hich education'^n'ould employ at the 
comitiehcement and coni'^lelion of her work, '' ^ 

We have nolV seen how fat an inquhy into thc.nativ»e 
of man can alone lead, us to r comprehension of tvhai is 
jneant by Educaflon. We shall now, too, be enabled to 
perceive the i*el;ition w^hich formation of cltaraeter bears 
‘to educartlon.. We havt'at'thc befViumnj^ of tiiis section 
rejected formation, or cultivation as a jiart of education, 
so far as it relates Only to his powers am) faculties, while 
Man hiitisqlf,* i®. c. bis. spiuitua't, beixcT; bis pkrson— . 
that which i; the peculiar chaiigc of Education, is 
untouched and laid aside. For. not the memory, the 
intellect, or. the'fancy alone, Avill and ought to lie 
edutJlited, biVt'the human being. It may, indeed, 
be said' that all the-s^* powers and Jaeulties belong to 
ifiaii; but tJTey merely belong fo him tis any other pos¬ 
session bclhngs’^to its poss(.ss.'n’; and this is an iinpor- 
tant dilTcrence. But though, in'lliKs [loint of vievrf^'e 
must reject fomjation from education, in unothcr, we 
musf claihi its co-operation; .for it signifies to ^give 
fpvm and shape to'wlgit was 'slfapeless, *as Nature 
does in all her productions, when she conyerts shapeless 
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fluicjs ttito solid fixed forms, mineral, v(!gelable, and 
EBiimal', the ^original state of all-^he^^ being fluidity. 
In the «amc manner. Art gives /arm to what is shape¬ 
less, •wfietheii it,J)e soynd, colour, or marble, by forming 
them* in^o bannony, pietur<?R, oir stsitues.^ 'I'he sitb- 
. to be*« A>nned is the ^Matorfal'; The forming 
powrer is tlje Artist, who befirti in his own mind the 
design, or ie'ea to be worked out. ‘Thus, fq^^ instance, 
the painter fprnis hiff^^icturc after the*idea in h’is mind ; 
^aiul irian, too, is .driginally «i fliapyless matciialf*{vith 
.thjs cjjfierence, t^at the l*iw'.»of^ his forlhatioii, or the 
idea aftar wiiich he must b» forn}(;d, lies within himself. 
The art^ therefore, of foiming man to lJfccorae*ipan, (the. 
art of Eductftion,) has no other* cmjjJayjnent than to 
excite and bring into ^ii Qper'^acrton the j)o*vcr.Tcapahl<j 
of cultivatidh which already exist in him. AVithout 
this excitement and^gliftlance, expenftnee shows us tlmt 
yiose powers ^infi capacij^»f iiftpi;ovemcAt‘woidci either 
remain entirely ina2t^vb>, or* would tal^c e. wrong direc¬ 
tion. If, therefore, op lire one'*4ciiid,*edu(?ation*cah do 
nothing towards the formatioi> of man without man’s 
assistance; so on the other, ipan ^aTi do n'dllfing towards 
his owiT fonnation without edTA^tion: {o( not ■Anly do. 
the powers and,ticrdtiw? of man require ta be excited 
and guided to action; Jbu4 thpt pail» «f "ifts nature 
wjm'li is filmed fol^/reedorti, must, also be excited and 
guided,to its development 'aptf propel^action ; and. in 
this,view, etlut:ation afid formatiop become -(Jne, smee 
the ‘excitcjiient* and guidance .to* the Tatter, ’without 
which there can .be no klucation, is inseparably con* 
ncoted .with fonnation. itself. JVherepi this 0 x 0 %- 
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mciit consists, and liow vfiricd it must ricccssjmly, bcs 
will be tlic sul)^t. Q& future reflections when the essej^r 
lials of education are/treated of; r *’ „ 

Wlu’n, however, educalion has coi^diicted man to 
in,alurity, or to a capacity lv)r freedom,'he is still only at 
the startiug iM^ini''of his course. He il^^t acquisitive 
riglits of a citizenHii tin' dvingtVnn of spirihi—he must 
become a free being. He possiJsses the''caj)acity lor 
freedom, or s])iii(ual life,athc guVfft to it. and the ohli- 
gatiod'^o enjoy it withihj^hunself. .Hut education,^or, at 
least, th'at whk;h has conducted hii^ thus far on his‘, 
road, forsakes him, havingno longer powji,;r over the 
adult. Ih' jnusti trike the rudder in his own hand, and 
steer his owfL^yay in Mfe. He will not, ligwever, be left 
\vithout<-a compass, dr fc-iendly stars to guide him with 
their light. The spirit within him—the free'heing,whose 
voice is conscience!)' is his corajJa^jsh and the beams of 
faith. Ipse, and hope seiK do;(\'n'froiii aby)A'e—for w’hosc 
reception, education has alri;ady (yieiied his heart—are 
his tompanieiis on th^'stormy ocean of life. He may 
boldly grasp the., rudder, for his hand is young and 
poiverfnl, animated liy the ^"ell-excrciscd powers of voli¬ 
tion and action, whil-ir^ntellect guides the mcilions of 
his will. Irj the conscibusnessrof lus.,own knoivletlge, 
his own pow(;,r-»f acting, a.nc\ his own self-destination, 
he goes well prepared by ulucatii*! to his,\vorkr^tiie 
work of Self-fprinationqnd though this gocsjteyond 
the limits'of Education,, it is, in fact, its and object. 
He who remains stationary, wllere educatipn has'left 
him, will not only frustcate its aims, but will come short 
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of his «[lcstination. Hut as* ctlucation should not he 
r^ntiuc<l to the picj-e cultivatioTs^ gf .-The intellectual 
faculti(;^ anc^ praftical •powers^ ^neither should *selt- 
fonnatiftn liniit its views to their further culture, making 
it a ftian’s solo (tlyect to gaiin hii* livkjfihood hy tluyr 
means., Assfyydly a man*must he ^Tapable* of doing 
this; and partly hy hif* owiw exertions, imd partly hy 
the assistance of others, he fitted fo*t this world, lliit 
his destiny goes beys-jd this.*apd is* axpressed in the 
words, “he must h&come a 6’e®*man, and accn.ift, the 
rights’of a citizenlin the work! joT spirits” This is the 
highest,em|^loyment ofhis^ifter life, and is implied in 
the exp*iyssion, moral and religion^ f<*rmaU<Tii of cha-^ 
factor ; for they are grossly deceived, wji^imagine that 
this* is comideted at the TsMine* fime with education. 
Tha foundation only cahhe laid hy education ; the adult 
must ho his dwiifbuHtler of the'*S<uperstructure; the 
idea of Avhich,C—thJlt d<\he image of ^6cl,—Jgi hears 
in his own ifiind; tind,as the ai-tist must improve and 
regulate his original coi!ceptioni?^iy the jaodels* ol* his 
gtcat predecessors, so must those who strive for moral 
and religious attainments,—^^hichit is th* duty of efcry 
man toj^lo,—contenydate the fc.’.mge of God manifested 
in the person gf *the,Iledeeiher of the ^vorkt wfio 
appeared in the fu^pess of ^me^to leacVipaBkind hack 
• to^hg path from wlvch they had wandered,—exhibited* 
in* himself'the object ’of *oirr highest‘degires,—and set 

, before us lif« iy spirit £»id in truth, with the etijoyment 

• * " • ® ' 

of eternal life kr heawt'ely hhss.. , , • • * 

This is the true aiirf of ‘self-formation, for^whiclv 
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every man is bound to strive, as those avIio ave called 
to freedom, mut-t frctjly grasp salvation. And here the 
dignity of man as a being capable of education and self- 
formation strikes us. A high destiny is ouis. We 
must prepare <)nrselves for that perfect life, foi- Avhich 
nature and iier j/joductions are not yet ,i-ijH‘. All crea¬ 
tures indeed /ispire, (as ;^^^^acred voice has spoken, and 
as Ave may ourselves pOrceiA’e in-.the universal striv^pg 
of all corporeal, substances aftetw^';eedoni and a higher 
(‘xis*'-nce,) “ to the glo-j-jou.^ liberty of the sons of Ciod;” 
hut on etirth, JJan aldue i.s capable of'reedom ; lu alone 
is in a state to dcAote liimself to the attainment of it; 
the ray erf consci’ousness of truth, and right, shines hut 
upon him * he aloneVis unsatisfied Avith imperfection, 
and strives f\fter ])erlec.iiOn,j, he alpne Avill (if he doer, not 
recklessly reject the guidance) he dirccted„hy the spiiit 
ft!' life Avhich is iu hyn ; and ‘Avlii.ch, like the needle 
to the. pole, ♦ jfoints to +lie pe'rfect Jleipg and J jife, to 
the Source of all that is s.illic\ienU and satisfying; he 
alone,'in short, has leltving Oi-iginal sent down to him 
iiitthc course of .time, and to AA'hich, as a vessel to its 
shoet-anchfti’,i'Iie must cling, to he secure of eternal life. 
And all this by A'irtucr'Vi his ca[mcity for educat^ion and 
self-formation, by Avhich he ifj called to the rank of 
spirits. <Al'his very cajiacity then, is a rank,—a dignity; 
hut such as man does not coiiter pn himseif, hut receives 
from the unspeskahly gracious paternal hand, ..Avhich 
he has only to hold fast,—^liy AvJiich he mpst only alloAV 
himself’to he'guided, through lifii, hi order to expensnee 
and eiijoy at thd close, ol its brief career, Avhat the in- 



ffpiiVtl Jlpostle has (leclaivd, “ eye hath not seen, nor 
tea’ heat’d, neither Jiatli it entered i^ito jt’-fe heart of man 
•to coneeive, tJie tlnngs tvhieh Cj'sd hath prepared for 
them that lo\ip lym.” 


SEtiTlON 1.1. 

» . 

l)('vcl(j|iinoiit (jf tlu;»niorul tin internal eonditi .’^of 

* * 0 Edujatioiu * * , ' 

% 

That (JducJition is lo leat) man to maturity^; that is, 
to form,him to he man, would lx; allowed by general eon-, 
sent. Hut man is not,* like Ihd marble., iu-the hands of 
the seulptor, an unresistiilf/’, inactive material; the 
sources of his own lifo sj[^)ring from hirnsejf, and by him¬ 
self alone eaii Jie rightly directed. ' It is, the moi'u'l 
powers of manVhich require thi« guidaneq, and they 
are awakened as sooitias'he comes into,the world. TIis 
first cry jiroclaims this awakenet'i s'elf-fechftg, which is 
followed ill rapid suecessi/m hy'other tokens of a livihg 
soul. And what is the soul'? 'to’ answe^this often- 
])roposed question ingeniously would he a fniitless at¬ 
tempt. We would rather simply say, tha; according 
to all c^]ierienjce aild coni*yftn iigreemenl:.*the’soul is a^ 
‘(1esifi.it/ being. Aild 'does it desireIt desires 
Welfare, from its first hreatli to its fa^^t? 'the soul of 
the rew-boni iilfant. desires onlyrn/porenJ welTare^ EUnl 
if it has pure air to'hfeatke,^jvhoh3Some nfturishinen^., 
free motion for its limbs, and ivarrti—^Imt not hot-^cloth- > 
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ing, it is content. But it sotni requites more tlian Biis. 
Its eyes require light as a higher source of nourisliineu'i., 
desliiied to awaken ..nd feed ihe sp'irituul life of man. 
The child has, as it Avere, a hunger fo” light. It can- 
not, indeed, at lirst distinguish object:;., hut it is attracted, 
and unconsciousT) roused tohttention to external ohjectr, 
by any tiling bright and t.hiniiig. Variety of colour is 
pleasing to its eye, ’though the jidwcr of distinguishing 
the diflerent hues and forms of *^wl)jects, in short, of 
seeir.y'; is not acquired Vll die mind is more active, and 
produces in the strict senve i^f the teriii: ^’ision. Aher 
a feiv weeks, ivlieii the. chiM is able to hold its head 
upright aii^ look a’round it, the look of the mrther con¬ 
veys a spirit I'lal light to the eye of the child, and awakens 
a similar light in <7. Ai.il now conimences the great 


W'ork of the foimation of objects, the coiiceptiou, as it 
were, of the visible woild, of whose creation the child 
know’S ’lothmg ; and. thus i.s, that wdicu we come t^ 
our senses, the external ivprld'is’already completely 


formed to us. This 'period, however, is not yet come, 
but it draw's iierr, when the tender car of the child. 


already opel; ‘to soimds, has learnt to distinguish the 
voice of the mother.' 'vVhen the* maternal leok and 
voice penetrate to the heart of the clvkl, the fiadiug of 
consciousness Is animated and enriched by the feeling 
of a second self. K new, a double life is awakciiijd, 
and the sensat’on of delight'arising from it, is cypressed 
in the first smile which is bestowed iip m the mother. 
The child ai'so Iccnis to ,distinguish the look 'and 
voice 01 its father, for there exists a magnetic attraction 
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m tl^o affectionate vicinity oflhe parents, by the power 
oft^vhich ihex-hihUstvetches out it.'iljttlj arms towards 
ffts parenis, deiiiringJoyjw.sism theni» Love, in the form 
of a lovTdy instj^ict, i^ awakened in the heart of tlu: 
(rhild. * It feels itSylf happy sji th« lap'of its niolhe*^ 
or in the anns*ju'/ its father, ?lnd enjoyr/^ fanif foretaste 
of the happiness, whicliffn a jcUstant Jfutuije, and with 
enlightened t:onsciousiless, can only be found in Lov’e, 
Thus the child, on i‘'-5.nng froiji the t\^ijight ol’ its first 
year, ai)])roaches tlic'confineiiof«(Jonsciouhpess; ’.vliose 
full lij^hf, howe\ (A', first iUi%XPi»,* wdien 4he fatuity of 
speech i>! aiyused. The c^ild, a^; soon as it is strong 
enough fo^ sit upright in its mother’s anas, aihhpoint to 
objects, will learn to distingui^jh* Slhem. ^ ItTirst lisps 

its inu-eiits names, ami juxj'gged'i Tjy degrees tp nanu; 

• • * 

other objectSf which attract its notice, imitating the 
sounds as well aS it.'is able. B^'tlrt'j means, its attciiy 
tion is rendered pnoift acaNe^;* what is clee^ly* pe^c^eived, 
is firmly retained, ami tujned to account by th*e growing 
powers of memory ancl imagini!ti/nj. 'tlbjgcts becewm; 
mSre and more distinctly recogijised, and distinguisheil. 
Speech grows with kno^lledge, and kno»\jcdge Avilh 
speech. , Every additional w'ord "iiilarges Ifis woild of 
uU'us. Ihit the (diikt is ^ot satisfied with merely tm'iuiiir/ 
objects, he also "desires to jmsess, andiiamlie them, 
.lie .gihs])s ;in(r move's yvei jl thftig, for motion is lifi', 
and wlvitevor surroimdst a lively childnnust Ike; and 
,tluis he begin,,s \p iday bein^ free motion,^iftl the 
desire’ of IVcedoph, alreajly powerful In the*cliild,»sh*oAvs^ 
itself in his love of plaj'A -llu^lic.Avill soon dcsu«5 not' 
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only lo put things, but himiself, in free and uncoiistr^.inccl 
motion. He pushes himself im^uiticntly from -his ir.> 
thci's arms, in order to stand an('. niov3 more freely.’ 
To xcaJk is, at first, an oinect in itself, hut soon'becomes 
a voyage of dilicovery, to increase hi^’acquaintance with 
the world arouii'd him. The grandest cfecovery which 
a child makes, is other ohildreu, with whom, prompted 
b;;^ the aroused desire of society,-hc associates in play. 
He delights in dieir company, caivsses them, and offers 
thee'-’ his toys as pledges of friendship; and now jday, 
when it can be sharedVith rompanio.is, acquires its full 
charm. Activity, which makes even fatigui! a pleasure, 
and the feeling oi'pnrtaken enjoyment, is thoj ed tenud 
heaven oi' *a child, {,s' the first awaking •-of love in his 
heart, i° the internal. - All. this we see daily, hut do 
not reflect on the gigantic steps, which tlra formation of 
the moral pow’ers is making in- thi,se early days. We 
may also see,* when soma degree of childish independence, 
and the power of speaking nnd walking is attained, how 
often even time an, .ilWisposttl character is apparent; 
how envy, covetousness, and the love of power show' 
themselves when the foundation of self-will and selfish¬ 
ness has hefn already'hid, in the ..mother’s ai-njs. But 
it is Still time to uproot’ the noxious weeds, before they 
overgrmv-'the whole field, of the sjoul, and choke the 
good seed. . 

We w*ill now,> however, tui'n our attention from ivhat 
is wrong and hurtful, and pursue the rapijd progress of 
the ‘development of the moral .pwcrsi as implanted in 
'the nature of man. During the period of play in children. 
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(wljich* from the attainment of consciousness about the 
libinl year, ^ay lie considered to eiitend’ to the fifth, or 
sixth,)4he fuiMilticf»*of PcVceptioii,«(Jonception, Memory, 
Imagin*ation^as^l Reason are developed; the latter, not 
merefytljc power dtexplainingand Kipresenting things^n 
(jrder, but liktewise the capacity of jutlgTngJ not, indeed, 
at first, in an iutellectiud, or a-itiail, hut in what may at 
fipst sight, create surprise, a moral, point of view, fiut 
let not this deter us>,»tor the ge\'m of'tke human soul is 
a moral germ, and* must dcvelf ji itself as, soon ‘tJs the 
elemeijt Is given, fin Avhicb alone it can* unfold. This 
clement# is (lonsciousnessy and Ijius awakes the moral 
Judge u\the tender mind, which solhethiny in 

the yet undisturbed, ipibroken^’eTice of^ innocence, and 

in th(5 undoiditing, ti-ustfin#lo’*j'which it# source, 

• • • 

which will make discoM in the harmon^^ The feeling 
of Right a,wakVs JSi^iftftn, the »firstitime he witnesses 
Wrong. Wlicii a t;hilS'Ktiik(*s, or snatehes apy thing 
from another,' a disinterested bystander, indignant at the 
proceeding, is impelled to punish .tjie hlTejitler; andUhis 
ITappcns involuntarily, sponta\ieously,—it is not learnt 
from the parents, but is a part of human ^yiturc. The 
child docs not knovi what but h« sees svhat is 

not good, and Rie ii^ei-nal .fudging voit^j, winch’is 
arouse,d on such aji occasiop—and whinh, ifi** instances 
of self-misooniluct iji alter iife,Nvill speak as conscience 
—tells him, that such’trfeatincnt is nsifriaht. ''I'he child 
experiences .wjjiat is not right in himself, w'hen he dis¬ 
obeys the tominand''’-of his parents. F»r .the* child js 
inclined to obedience,’that is’,’to the ffee submission o^ 
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his own will to a higher/' from his mingling 'respect 
with love for his prt'nls, as soon a# hu is av'arc of Iheir 
superiority, and his oivjr dopoiAloncc^on tlw.in ; rad this 
respect is no other than the neceStSaiy acknowledgment 
of; Perfection ; 'for cliildrert regard their parents as per¬ 
fect, and It Is ;f'great misfortune when they lose thi^ 
belief, before -they can j'e’rceiviJ- that God ufone is so. 
'I'hits the noble germ of Morality'makes it^ first .shoots 
in playful childhckxl, and produevs a seriousness, a 
sacrctt'awe, which is "tctie. first syinptom of religious 
feeling; whielr feeling r-ef^uires for its'inourishment and 
animation, a belief in the I,nfinite, the Su,i)en?atural; 
and this l>v'fief i; -. by a new and special development of 
power, aroused and fostered duiiiig the period of i)lay, 
in play Pself A hitlferto unknown, and higlu-r heaven 
than either the iuternal one of awaking ^ovc, or the 
e>x)*eruaJ one of socbd)le-eom}uinlOnslfi[), 'opens upon the 
child. .When the eye is nveaj’fed witli light and colours, 
and the spirits e.xhausted Ify lively'and noisy society, 
the diikl will retire witluii himself, and guided either 
by paternal or mtiternal hel}), will there seek for coii- 
cealid treasu'C'r.’. Tired of play, the child scats himself 
at the feet his pareii^i, and lisfims to their .conver¬ 
sation.'* Hut they must talk to /(.bw,-* he must hear what 
he can undii'stand, and it must please and delight him, 
for ho desires to feel lui])[)y ; a chi,kl is an insatiable 
being; h(i*lends a*Avilling etir*to'what is ncAV toiliim; 
for novlilty always charms, and Ahe more, wonderful,— 
the more it excites his astonishm«nt,—the gi’catcr the 
channr'-'Every thilig e-xcitekastonishment in him, whether 
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ift tUc rCal, or Ih’e imaginary woild. The latter attracts 
a^hild ^ventool|e^wwerfglly than the fonner. Higher 
‘powers ♦hanVian a,re th6re at w8rk, who rewarcf the 
good, and piiuisli the »bad, hy ways and means beyond 
his comprehension; and bj^'various supeijjatural a|i- 
pea3*!nces and* events, entice hjs imagination into tlje 
boundless regions of Fancy. ^*VTlio does nOt |iere think 
of Aladdin’s lamp?) jjow, it is precisely such^a charm, 
such food, wdjich the^desirc of’man for Ihc Eternal, the 
Supematjiral, and. the Perfcc't, letfusuls. The^ heaven 
of the.w’oild of Fiction br^alWeS like a sweet perfume 
into the’ so»l of a child, ^nd hHs and occupies his 
whole Uekig. ^ c 

The child Teels himself happy m Iha power which 
breads through the bofinds ofmtirlalily, aiukthiTs, fancy 
becomes the Ifirst gui^lc from an imperfect, to a perfect 
world. It njip<;ars! •ind^'cd,^ af first in the garb df 
fiction, the j»-oAuction of *t^ie inwost hehrt; Intt this 
garb is quickly thrown itside, and truth in its own pure 
li^ht, representing all Uiat is exalibd, graiitl, and super¬ 
natural, appears before^the awakeited reason. At 
present, the child Avill be attracted by^t^e tale, hot 
because'it is fiction* but because* it contains thc jgerm 
of fosd for the id 4 =« of the Highest, the Etei^al, wdiich, 
according to hjs nature aqd,deshsation, ?T« is prompted 
'to gcok by fneans of'his^ internal sense, or Reason, and 
from this cause, he w'ill betiere the for he must 
believe in thd Highest,-^the AlUpej-fect. ^ ^ . 

In this wuiy* *thc lovely, wholc«ome, indispensable, 
quality of the ljuman heart, uncloubting trust, or faith,— 



the only incclium between the Keal and the Ineoihprtfhen- 
sible,—is nourished*., and the more snrply ^nd whllingry, 
inasmuch as it is onlj --in euW/.v/w/ oV the fliist, by wliich' 
tlie child is bound, as it were, todiis if'-.rerts; for Faith 
is* the bond ol spirils. L»>t this bemd l)e torr asunder^ 
this trust brolteh, and all unity, conne'xion. and. har¬ 
mony of spiiits cease aronce, lor it is faith and unity of 
heart alone tliat holds them together. The bond of 
Love, too, is bnilven at tho same time; whence it follows, 
that lailh cannot hi' tpo^nn-efnlly foslet-ed and encouraged 
in early childhood. NoV nhist the liincy be less so, as 
it excites and animates faith, not only by settiiig befoi’e 
it, thougTi in ])o’etic guise, the Fdenial, but by accustom¬ 
ing it to become fam'liar with-it, as avlults daily ex¬ 
perience with regaixFto "iiue aft and poetry. Fancy 
and faith, though not themselves,the Highest, are the 
appointed jueans df preparing,the soul,for its reception, 
which v,an finally be grasped’and retained by tbe power 
of faith alone. 

1^'othing,"however purely nraginative, ean be the 
object of faith, but care must be taken, Avhen it is once 
excited, to ^-fve it ifs tme and living object; but this 
belongs to a latou* pcfiool. The world of realiiics soon 
attracts th', child back from the ro'gio/ s of fancy. His 
circle of "vision, beaming in the suii’s rays, with whose 
light and glory he .has gra'dualiy become as’ familiar as 

• ^ 1 * < * ‘j 

with the air he breathes, is imlargcd. But the spectacle 
of tlie starry heavens, when he first bchoids it, sbikes 
him with astonishiiient. and here the fancy has no 
share; it is reality,—pure, visible truth which meets his 
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gazc^ and. accWoined as lVj*is to* behold spiritual 
ag^nils i« wl|it ejtfit(;s his astonislyiient! he naturally 
'«,sks: ‘‘^Vho\|ia(le /liosc lights?” ^riie moment is liow 
come when an (jijert^ca.n hq given to the previously 
objecth-ss^idea of Jierfeetion iu.the soul of the child, h^ 
the single alhfomprehcmsiv^ word, From 

this important moment, the faili of t^c^ child receives 
the,object through which it mifst cling through lite, 
and reason, or the capacTty for, jncl sen.^Ciof the Highest, 
no longer trilfed ivith^jiy fancy,. «tgei ly and /jontcuuedly 
seizes theft wdiich if innately dyisyhs, (as the eye’desires 
light.) with tjie same faith ^hicli it formerly yielded to 
tales of fiction, not 6m/H.sr they werefmtigu, hi'it because 
they supplied it with tlie Su])e}j^^unn, ^ I’h/S- is now 
giveiT without the mask, of fi^>on,*tIh)ugli rea!}QU.is still 
incapable of •receiving hIic idea of the Creator and 
Pi •eserver of all tilings, and the ^'Sttijver of all happi-. 
ness, otherwise |Jiaii*by %t% j^nage;. And, it pyt the 
same with ouVselvef*'^ *\Yedl for us, if we'can only 
retain the Image of the eW'rnal Ifathpr, andjeel toTrahls 
hifti the love and reverence, Avljich we felt as childreji 
for our earthly father. lJt‘li<;f in Ged is tlw^ beginning 
of religi^i, as “the ^’^r of GotCisays tboAVisc Man, 
“is the beginning of wisdom,”nuul, we migjit acfd, a?! 
the love/)f God is fjie perfeijtion of it. ^jowever, the 
jiitinosf of which a child.is* cnpaTWe, wben he advances 
from his play to the sefious oc^i»[;ation.s»of life/is belief 
in God:*and J;li^s is a n«w era in his fife, not‘that he 
entiri^y losGs liis lov#»of ylay, ,but a iftw stfiiig is^ 
struck, and he feels a cksirc t6* lepni. *lle iiow»elIters 



(towards his fifth or sixth year) iijioii the jcriod of 
youth. I'he 'chihyrood of the §exfs is ,alike., exc^ept 
that the play of gii;;s takes a dilU‘reut/.iiree[^jou from' 
that of hoys, 'fhe desire of learain^ too, thloughout 
the period of 3 outh (extending to theVloventh or twelfth 
year,) is eq-.uiljn..utthedesrie of action ainl eni[)loyinent, 
which now^ begins to„»nke the place of jday, shows 
itself dilferently in the sexes,' though in both if is 
founded on Infitution, ^yh^ch is. powerfully awakened. 
The. boy imitates his* jhither, and' the girl her mother. 
In onri principal point^ luiwever, they agree at' this 
pei’iiKl, viz; in their capacity for Obedience. well- 

groiindL-d resptict-for fheir parents, is tin* roof, and the 
aroused iTiftral feeling.'the priiiri^)h‘ of obedience. Thus 
the wiD.iif the pareiit,s is,the iin,pulse to the wills of the 
childnui. xVs the child lived during iivfancy involun¬ 
tarily in faith', and egnsecpientl)' i;n ir.nocenc(‘, so must 
the boy aiW girl, now capUldi;* of ‘learping, live in obe¬ 
dience, w'nich must how becohie itheir clement of life, 
as«faith fonnerty wsys, Sud muct still continiu* to be, the 
support of obedience'. The more ad\ anced child must 
pseserve tWinnoci'iice which was natural to the infant, 
by means « obedience,,which thus beeonu*s v.lrtue. xV 
new*capacity too, arise*.-;, to assist'in j[)res('rving it: that 
of obedi-jnce,,.to God, which is of.a' hinher kinel, and 
supplies a motive for filial.'olietUenfc, nliicji, as the inclk 
nation erad tempiationti to sin* become stronger, icepiires 
such a ssupport; for extei nal inducements,, .and the inter- 
naV dcsii-Q fe) indnlj^e self-will^-daily.acepttre strength; 
the-d*altcr not'as yc.t llistin-ctly declaring itself as the 
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iJesifo <?f intUipdKlcnce, and freedom. J'here is great 
danger,'liowiyei^'of ^Sel^^shness tjVing root, and^ the 
danger ft in ' lo de^i-ee diminish@c? by those incentives 
to learning: ^.niAitioia and Emulation, which, however 
wholesome in themselves, inevitably promo^-^high and 

pi’oud estimafe of self, and a low esfimate of othci*. 

* # # 

Happy then are those children, tvho lu^e Icaijit to haye 
Govl befoi’e their eyesj^ind in their hearts, before the 
time of sin djaws m|ar, and is*even already appai’eyt in 
wilful disobedieua',* Jbo be. . e 5 pi.W. by shame ^nd re- 
pentaiy.'e. Another enemy too**df the whole life, creeps 
in, like the •vorm into the* bud; •Fajsehood, })roduced 
either by the fear of eoufession, o^’^vc^dcsir# ^fwliat is* 
forbidden; in* either case, Jhe'^rjtit of disobedience. 
()bi‘(lience, therefore, H tha t^ntral point, otr’wfiich the 
whole period hf learniyg turns; which period, however, 
may be considered, fwsoijie sort* to extend through alf 
aiJvancements,in*. kmmleilgc* of 6«1, and of the ^vorld; 
whilst the love of emphijment i.-eby no means separa^ted 
from the love of jday, 4ind tlui yoyiig andtender mind 
is. fn both sexes, peeuyarly s*usceptM)le of outward 
influences and impressions. . * f 

The If.iusitiou to rJ^ier youtirtalies place tiy degyeesj 
while.the facultiiy and .Tetive poAvers gradual^ acquire 
a firmer and more decided cleai;aett‘^nxnd direction,—spon¬ 
taneous actijwi iucreaSeis,^aud a desise of instnietion in 
• art or schnee, or for mcehanieal’and acti'ie'emplo^’ments 
qn-evaijs. Evtnvn play, the talents «md tastes of chil¬ 
dren burst fM-th’fiko buds in ^ring, not fully to open 
till the internal.fmit is formed, and external light and 
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warmth arc favourable to its development. hicii)ier.t 
soldiers, gardeners, builders, painters, m*isicions, !>’..d 
even preachers, may’he observed ni the'^early days of 
play, though these signs are soiaetiir ss transient, and 
n<> certain indicatio’ns ol" their l‘uli're destinatu’n. but 
merely the efl’eet.^' of a universal dispositinh to imitation. 
In girls, a love oPhouse’hold and female employments is 
often very perceptible in their play, but is afterwurds 
superseded by the neces.^ary developmeut of the mental 
and intellectual po^YeI^h thougli in ‘more advanced girl¬ 
hood, a love ol femah' pi'iVsu'ils and occupations, a tahml 
of acute observation, as well as a sense of propiiety. and 
degree oC mbd'-t*'reserve, are remarkable, (-i iris of 
twelve years fid sepc'^-.le from the boys, and associate 
•more wiu'iHyiic another, a general and benetieial separa¬ 
tion of the si-ys taking place. Hoys of Ibis age join 
in closer intimacy Avith each.otl'e*. not enlv for their 
youthfid spoils, but -tor -.aiire serioi.?s employments. 
The direction of their future life shows itself in a mori' 
decided form and tfetivity in'those, who possess any 
peculiar talent, r,r inclifialion. In a scientilie view^. ni- 
du.stry and i*eml arc exerted, in ac([uii ing languages and 
classical literature, mlithematics, natural histoiy. philo¬ 
sophy, or/iheology. In the ads, a strong iriclination 
and taste frrr* music, painting, sculjiture, or poetiy, are 
manifested. Others again, show' a. oecidisl preference for 
business and jn’i'ctical occupations, trade, eommniVe, &c 
Others of more liiniicr' capacitujs, arc capable of many 
ifemployments,’ wherchi tjic bodily'conslimtion, strengtb, 
and dexterity, are brctlight into acticui. All, howevei’. 
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!iVo 4ike young ]^laiits, whicli may be cujtivated m the 
^sartie nurserj^grgiW’till ^liey acqjTirc siifiicient vigour 
to l)e transplanted into tlieir respf'ctive soils. All in- 
el iiiati^is in• 1 ) 0^4 se^es lieldng to the (hivelopinff, hut 
not yet yi^r/ivYenfindividuality,'apparent inJJ|i»j)articulW 
(|ftakties of eat:h, while,^as the.desire of indcpendenpe 
ami freedom gain slrinigth, and^thc ilttraCti/ms of the 
world, and the life of ihe world, become greater, the 
feniah' sex w easil^ed to Vanity, and the male to 
Pride. . ^\.s it is ‘jam' ali-vofiiteiy* necessary, tjiat the 
humai» being should obtain fj'lirm and secure footing 
in life, tl*is dbsirc; ought on ho acco’unt to he sjin^ircssed, 
though .th(' requisite restraint iy\^l“.jiot lx; neglectedy 
not only for the sake of fujui'(;'-rt(jpial<faims, hut he- 
causw the highest interests* pf tlic individiTiff^rimsclf, 
demand it. Fo^r wt* \^'ill not forget th!»t the ine.xtin- 
guishahle de*sirex)f flih s(wd is: Happiness, yiot merely 
arising from mjitu'ard favoufahle Wrcumstancfs, •nut an 

inward widfari', whichx-annot e^st witlxmt a moral and 

• • • ^ 

reiijious disposition. iNot in vaiijVtherefiTi'e, is trie in¬ 
ternal judge so early awalicned •*—not ih vain will brltef 
in God. followed hy (dwdiriirr to God, hec<^ne a living, 
principl* The same destruction* awaits ttie imfqlding 
inoraV powers, slitfuld tlTe hud of Religion crushed 
before ft becomes a' full UhjSsop^? as Avoufd befall the. 
rosehip, ifitt were pjeuiaturely iMtokeii open. The 
deelaratnm. that the kiimdihn of hsafen is Avithin 
*you,''»caii ojiryVome into full lHe*and coiisciojisueus, 
when obediftice to God ripens into h^ve of God^^ foiT 
man must not .ilnTiys continue a 'servant.of the law.— 
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he must become free; and complctolyifree, IjOvc aUm^! 

can make him. T ) dwell in love, even Hvheil it fklst 

springs up in the infa.it mind, is heai'en, aiAl “ h, ,’c is the 

fulfilling of the law.” This obtains in >oth sexes. The 

♦ 

d»-sire of love is also awakened, Avidiout being rightly 
understood, in file, period ot youth,—siiclwi love as sliaM 
fill and satisfy the winkle soul, which the love of God 
can alone do. The love of nature and of art, or i'he 
mutual attachment of the sexes, is hut a faint relleetion 
of the bliss Avhich the' lore, of God bestows. To the 
temple of this love, Ihs -do(,TS of the sjiirit are. alri'ady 
open, that man may enter in. 

It stiji reniaius tcrspeak of that development of the 
moral powders, giver which corporeal life has an impoi-lanl 
influeiici!' 4^), action. Ily vorport al life, tve mean, that 
Avhich has received the name of Temperament. The 
t nnpciature of the blood and’ iie,’'ves, as alTecting the 
activity of thi moral,, mental, and fia'ling [lowers, in 
their sensibility and independent aciion, is the source of 
temjieiament ft i.S'- the state of the blood and nervous 
syitein, which disposes -inaii to cheerfidiu'ss, or serious¬ 
ness, to actb ity, or repose, and exerts the most important 
influence over his whole conduct he life. Tem[,erament 
ahects thei^one of the mental pstiwers,. and these again, 
influence flic moral. Jt accompanies man through life; 
it is perceptible in the child', amHieeomes imrre ajmarent 
with advancing ‘ years. ■ Jt'influences the intelreclual. 
and evch the mora^ JVnd religions sentjments and eha- 
•nacter, 'modifying, though not Tlbsolulcly .determining 
,lhem.‘ • Hence, fhe eixlless varfety of human pursuits. 
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the wh\)le life of man. As tempei’ament, like 
et<?ry otlnn- i^'enliVirily of man, is ea«ly led into extremes, 
which may rVtard. "nisleacl of advftice, the development 
of the^ioval ,pov?^n-s, *he importance of paying attention 
to it in *<'dueation,»must he ovidcitt to all. ^ We shsjl 
r*“in,‘w this sifkjeet in its proper pla(?e,*naving merely 
mentioned it here, as an ingredi(*nt in moraKhivt'lopment. 
'I'lTis ingredient too. edncliules the elements of the deve¬ 
loping moral, power;^ and wc*hav(‘, fh’-refore, as far as 
is i)ossil)l(', S()lve(|fiw‘ prohleTn v?f^hc present chapter. 


• * * 

Exti'riial roi|»ii.sitt'S fur Eihioatioii, \vit)i o'^pccial reft'n.r:i'’ ti, 

• • * flfl! Tcai'lics.- • 

• • • • • 

^Ian. like a^dtuit. rcqiiirf* a Suitable dJifnate^d soil 
to grow in. Neither .in the heat of tli,e tropical, nor in 
the cold of tlu' pohp; regions, can tfie mind (Tf 'nan 
d(5V(‘lo]) itself according to its destination. . In the o«e. 
h(‘ becomes the prey of indolence, •and sfn^sual incKna- 
tions; iTi the other. iToth his plTysfcal, andntental growth 
are stunted, like^ 4 ho dwarfish jilants that sin^ound hihi. 
In the*temperate regions ouly, cao man IjScdine what in¬ 
is, capable, «f hein^; itnd *n tiiesc^accordingly, have 
State*been founded and formed, th^stfate^oeing the 
elenmnt in A'fhi'ch man must hrontj^e. in order to obtain 
the full d»velt)pmcnt'’of ajl his powers •fifld facultie'^j^^ 
The state is tjie nursery-ground*of cultivation, vmTI car 

D 3 . 
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alone foi-m man. 'Nor is'it necessary^ Omt ita cliincu- 
sions should bh con^^iderablo, for ^sm^ll sliitcs have hf,- 
qnei>tly produced 1 ho’,greatestVnum. », Gfooylaws, favour-- 
able to real social freedom; aiul institutions^ <itted to 
rqjise and advRuce the higher asjjirjtiions of iiiSii, are 
tfie propw of education belonging to the state, 

whose aim is identical jivith that of human education. 
Thus wc st'c in Englafid and in Franee, in spite of the 
moral disturhau,cos in 'ti^osc coitntrics, hut more parti- 
culaFly iu Germany, thjt (;ducation'is carefully provided 
for, by 4 variety of insVitvjtiojis. Tn th*is respect, Sa^iony 
is in no degree behind hef neighbours; ^ind/x'cl, her 
just aiid liberal govomment has lately distiiiguished 
itself by Ks'st^’eiiiiouti*endeavours to forward the work 
of education, l^ductdion.qtioreover, to succeed, requires 
a suitable soil. A barren, moiintainous country, and a 
Tjiarshy, thickly-woodud tract,' vV^Jh •its foggy atmo¬ 
sphere,, ^amf u^jwholesomc c'jcbalations, aj’c (-qually unfii- 
vourahle. * F(“rtile plains, «nd' gentle (>K‘vat ions, pro¬ 
ducing wholesome Qjod'of all •kinds, beautiful alike in 
thp hlooiVi of sprhig, Un^l in the Varied tints of autiiirfii, 
exert a cheeriBg inUuence both on the teacher and thc‘ 
pupil. And the sanvi* inay he applied to tlu'ir habi¬ 


tation*. A dismal retiral village ofl the mountains, or a 
gloomy ise^iixvtnent in enclosed valli(!S^ like those, for 
•instance, which produatj tlfe *Gj-etivs, by njiressing the, 
excrtionsvif actke^life, •ojistmcts'thc progres's of ieduca- 
tion. Ghecrful, lively towns, with considerable traffic, 
are the* most •favourable situations for (he advantageous 
'eductrtion of ali ranks *an^ classes; and here again. 
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Sa^ony*lias evoiy reason to rejoice, both on account of 
general* fertility, and social)ility, and the active, 
thriving*con(i*ition (jthcr towns. .In Lcipsic, more par¬ 
ticularly, arc^ tl\{^fe advantages to be met with, arising 
from flihx social intercourse wTiicli •prevails ajnongst lill 
cjasscs ; and‘also from the* laudable* exm’tions of tjie 
town authorities, who have laid'the foundation of many 
improvements, conducive to the health and beauty of the 
city, which w ill be completed lhe*ri>)ing generation. 
Nor is the precise,^situaliotl, w'hich" chilcjren are 
brought lip, a matter of indifference, llie close, dirty, 
damp rooms, in the narrow* streets, and confined ^courts 
of a jiop^lous town, are sad afiv.'les Tor, tho youngs 
stranger entering upon life; w.ha,-wdif!}# it'first opens 
its (tyes in search of Hglit a<*id i^^ours, wh^^Swith to 
fonn its earliest pleasing sensations, m«jets only Avith 
dark walls, gloomy •window’s, aficl ctilourles§, Avom-oifi 
fuiTiitui’c. ^u»li wretcJiAl circiynstancc^' lye *{ls nu¬ 
merous as human fiiisery find^Avant, in proportion to 
wealth and abundance^; *and in tin? classes Avhere they 
are unavoidable, they arc very prejndi«ial to oducatiiTn, 
Avhich requires, that the young,crehtiire*'should enjoy 
pure wholesome air,»thc sigh* of the bluS skie^, and 
the refreshing gi^en of^.,hc eartli. The sam^Avith the 
objects .which immediately surround it; ilxi neighbour-, 
>hood qf low^.nide pebplr, and the habit of mixing with 
unedni?aj,ed, ill-mannered children, arenas Iml-tful to a 
childj as the dil^ht to the opening #-oselmd ; and frum 
such the nvrsery-grouhd of education must be care-, 
fully guarded. 
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The next ex^temal requisite lies in tViC teachers tli'ud- 
selves, who, in the fh’st instance, shpuf^l iii^ioiil'tedlyfie 
the parents, w'herc the children have not had*tlie mis¬ 
fortune of losing these, their eaVliesJ^protcclor!^. But 
eiTcn wluv^ the pan-nts' are living, much is* required 
fm' the fulfilment ’of the duties which devolve upon them. 
In the first ‘place, it is' desirahle that they should he 
healthv, in order to ensure hciilth and strength to ‘the 
children; a rich inheritance, opening to those who 
possess.it, not only internal S.om-ces of enjoyment, 
but in the fully developecf power and activity of .all the 
fe^mlties, leading the way 1\) a nohle, hoi».)ur;\!)le, and 
-contented^ life.*" ^^iripse, on the contrary, wdig inherit 
disease, hcarllhtthcrsfetdow' of existence.*' To them, the 

..4 * . * • 

world app^rs unenliVenetV by si single ]'ay of joy, and 

vainly struggling pinder a pain.ful sens*e of external 

opposing uifluencVs, an oppr(issi\V‘feeling*of w*eariness 

and deSerUon'‘takes p»ssessiT)n tff them.'aiwl becomes the 

bane of their wretched existence. Ilow ncces.sary and 

beneficial then, is tiio health of ihe parents, to the ydiy- , 

sical and moral ItOalth of the cliildren. Nor is it in this 
< *• , . ... 
view' only,^of the greatest importance to their welfare. 

Unhealthy parents, partly on thaf account, being inca- 

pacitatedjp'om bestowing the safoe caivon their chUdren; 

and, partly,'rendereddp’' illiniss nioi't scn^iible of external 

annoyances, eilhc; regard their‘children as ti.t rouble ; oi.* 

even if they aClwiowledgt the iluty of attending«to them. • 

and. ai'e sincerely detfiroiis of fulfillin^it* Uiey are not* 

“eqiial to the task,-*-n(it sufficiently p'ltiiflil, gentle, or 

indulgent, to jicar ivifli the repeated* faults of children. 
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01 " jydicfous enoilgh to lead them to a gradual improve- 
iTl^t. The/ arp' aj)t to l)e too siSvere, and impatient 
towards «very error, and act of ^hsoljedience, however 


trifling * in a v«Ard, tfnjust; and hasty and passionate, 
in the ^inishments tluiy impose. * By ’sucli, condu(?t^ 
tlie^minds of’the eliildren*are ijnhittered, and they aj;e 
induced to seek the company^’of those who indulge 
and flatter, rather tfijin correct, their faults. Or 


it frequently, happens, that sickly parents allow their 
* #• ' 
children to do wl\ali‘.ver the^ pic^se, hoWever .wrong, 

withoqt interfering, merely’td^save themselves trouble 


and vexatiosi; and this, ^igain, produces the worst 
consequences. The faults and ^had,habits increase.-. 
— the parents are neither fco>’«d np.*# loVed, — the 

chiUlj’en’s alfcctions ai'b giicrfatedl—and thc'^iaracter 

• ^ 

is destroyed ^t its earliest devclopmei^. Of such 
importance is tl^Je htalth ,of the ’parents to tjic welfare 
of the children.*. , *» * •. '•* , 

The second requisilefor parents fulfilling their duty to 
their children is, that tfiey shovdd nflt be in want of the 
common necessaries of life. Iiitlcpendsnt of the meahs 
of education being in such cases vyanting, tlie pressvire’of 
poverty thid care operates in th^safiic way, as liabitqal ill 
healtlj. Instead a pleasure, the children ar^a burden 
to their- parents, which thgy* would often*fatliei; be rid 
•of, than maintain at \he* Qxp’ense *of x)rivation, and the 
. sacrifichnf their own comfort. '’And even where these 


•sentiments do'nqt exist, Ihe spirit vjhich is frequently 
engendered by a constant struggle with misfortune, has. 
the most hurtful influence on the children. They meet 
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with no cheei-f’il views of life,—no enot uragoincnt t<i*th(' 
pleiisurahlo (levelopir.ent of tlii'ir |V)we'-s, the growth' of 
which, like a plant nipped by untimely frob’r, if not 
entirely stopped, becomes checkecraiuKlistertcd. llow- 
t'ver, weakli.and abundance may, a;^ well as Vrant and 
poverty, prove a deadly poison to tbe fihild, although 
lunther station nor propeily arc neccmiril^ obstacles to 
education. Every thing depciu’s on the disposition of 
the narents; the wise ‘erhployment of rank and riches 
may elevate and enuoble' life, while an unwise one 
degrades it. 

lhi”d essential requisute for educatii/ii isi mutual 
'Conjugal lo/e. ^ Parents, who are not on good terms 
with each otlku, seldom feci a real aft'ection for their 
chihh’eii. ''They are? partial* in their love, and tbe 


fiivourite of (‘Aie pareuit beconu'.s the object of dislike 
to the other. Such panmts too,'^s'ct tbhad example to 
their cfiildren^ when their nlutual coldness',’ and iiulilfe; ■ 


eiice arc openly apparenh and tlusir disputes and (piarrels. 
as is frequently seen amongst the lower classes, sow the 
seeds of hdtred ‘and discontent in the tender minds of 

I 

their children. On the contrary, when the parents are 
unite ’ in the bonds of real affection, the stinshine of 


their hn % penetrates the hearts of 'he children,- and 
nourishes in" them the pilni (demeht of life, which, in 
after years, bright'.iis into a spiritual flamej'and without 
wdiich, their miods remain cold and reptdsive.' What 
wannth is to the yfttuVg plant and animal,'sjuth 

to the happiness of, a*- child; for a hbart without 
affection is like a living death. 
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, There is, however, a blind, irrational alTe^iion, which 
hiiings destrifctio^ on its ()hj(;ct, aiyl this must not he 
'the lovc^of parents i’o their childrcjn. The hlind love, 
which (Jverlooks^all ^lults and immoralities, prepares 
the citizen of this Avorld,—and \\»]iat is of 

importance,—4he future citezen of a spii-kc.al kingdom, 
for a life of misery, and failu'jfe in the great ends of 
existence. ' ’ ’ 

A fourth essential rerpiisitc fgr succof^sful education is, 
that the parents sboilld be scn’thle, and* ratioiial? as 
weir as ’irlfcctionare. A vatipndl man idoes nothing 
without an aim, and selccts,rigbt means for the attain¬ 
ment of his end, even when act\iated by ffelf-rruefert^ 
only. For their own advantage',*and tliar of their 

chikken, parents ought not\io t^'ttify tlieij;j 44 ve in a 
way,*Avhich is.prejudicial to the children, as when they 
overload them Avkh ;)res*ents and» indulgences, or allorv, 
them ill-timed relaxation'oS ^thei? exertiorx^ and eiyploy- 
ments. Such'hurtful follie.i arc forbidden lly the law 
Avhich forbids all injustice; for an get ca injustice-, iv is, 
anti a great one, which ])arcnts copimit towards their chjj- 
dren, when they indulge ifnd foster their lore of seusiKil 
gratiheations, at the,expense.their nohier nature, ' 
and thereby ohstnict tljp deveh.pnient and progress cf 
their moral faculties. Sensible, rational.proTmts Avill, 
.Avhenever it ip hocess«uy„ exchangs mildness and indul¬ 
gence, dor strictness aitd severjty; ai.\^a thus give the 
.true.st evidence of their affection, and desii’e for the Avel- 
fare of thcirt^chiidren. 'One tiling^ only ronmins' to he 
mentioned,—^the last, and-most 'important requisite fm- 
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education, and that is, the moral and,religious disposi¬ 
tions of the parent..^. Immorality and irreligion hav’e 
ever been, in states, aS well as in families, the destroyers 
of mankind. How should children j-.pqu.ire a support 
for their -^'hole life, (which suppor*, belief in God can 
alone give,) or an undeviating course towards the ,real 
end of existence moral Ireedom, when both are wanting 
in their parents'? They may possess the external ap¬ 
pearance of morality : good manners ; hut these are no 
more the thing itself, 'than a painted flower is a natural 
one. And how should- man acquire morality, or at 
least, a desire and taste foe moral freedom, when He- 

ClAi* I, ’ 

ligion, or the acknowledgment of a higher, holier 

Power, to Avldeh wills should be Eubjeet, is not 
.1 ' 

ineulcakd? For, without religion, there can be no 

morality. Morality is the fniit of religion, or the love 

,)f God; and mi'st rest upon th-; belief c/f the heart, 

and i*. perfect trust Jn the living Go,d. This belief, 

and the free, Avilling obedience to tlie commands of that 

highest Power, which flows from it, is. Avhat has, from 

the earliest ages, been termed Piety, and is not to be 

eoiifounded tVith any after, partial, application of the 

term. Pu'te, unaffecied Piety, Avhen it is lixcsl in the 
1 ' * . . 
hearts of the parents, and becemes the main-spring of 

their Avhole, iives, Avill descend to their children, and 

r 

lay the foundation of* the Irest and highest happiness. • 
And it is more especial!} the pait of the mothe,*-,' to fan 
the flame of spiritual ?ife in the hearts of her chiklren ; 

• f I 

not that the father has^ no share in this .employment, 
but the period' of his co-operation .comes later, Avhen 
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tte Jnte?lect and*.reason of his children b^ih to unfold, 
and he requires Yronv them ohedi^ice and moral con¬ 
duct ; while the mJftemal heart j* more calculated to 
inspire Ihve and £|.ith i?i the hearts of her children. For 
herself, Jaid for the dulfilmcnt'of h(?r duties, tlw mtTtl^^i• 
rf^quires the ^ntinued hdTp ^d support of religiop.- 
She has not only much to litar, to .endure, and to 
sacrifice, in order to be^a faithful and affectionate wife 
and impartial mother, but shtj jnust* possess firmness 
and good sense in,thg-sphere* of *lipr action. SJjie must 
be subject to no vehement* pitssions, no* short-sighted 
prejudices, up blind caprice; and from thes^ she wib. 
be prese];ved by religion, which^gives*pqwer«to tha. 
will, and acitteness to the intellect. Ai the course 
of nhlure, she will Soop, find ^er influfcn?& to be 
less with her‘sons, than’with her daughters; for boys 
require, as -they grew ,up, nbt merely ^ sharper 
(yscipline but fP.diffcreqb tind of^manag^^t, •which 
must be administered .by t!ie father; .to whom l^oys 
attach themselves mqjre* than to**their mother,* and 
whose words are not onlj commands, «but nourishmeht 
to their young minds. A fathei; therefore, who wifli- 
draws Mmself from Ifis boys, Snd*l)ecomes estrangied to 
thern^ either in consequence of his necessary avoc ations, 
or from .society^ and •amusements, which lead him from 
his^ d^mestio circle,*neglects one* of his most sacred 
duties,A^that of attracting and fixing hi^sons’affections 
on hijnself. •lltijs require their •father, as girl^ their 
mother, beeause characters must Im fopae*d by similar; 
ones, and a manly ^character demahd^ manly intercourse 
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and influence.. A boy feels an attraction towards;^ his 
father, even when,*either from natural co^dnefis, or»hn 
engrossing occupation, he is pre’^ented from having 
much intercourse with his chiW. ^he, boy is invi- 
goiaiedy 9,8 if were; by-the paternal presence^ and the 
manly energies, 'which are hereafter to*fonn a decided 
character, are developeti and strengthened. In a word, 
the father is the support, around which the tender plant 
must cling, or if will be apt to trail upon the ground. 
The active and independent impulses will be aroused, 
even without much asriiSstarice from the father, and the 


_ehdd will leam from him to become a^mifn. It is 
Jiighly adv^ntSgeous, too, when the father can employ 
a leisure houiMu Avaiking out with his son, directing his 
attentioft'T^o various objects, .or by stories of good and 
remarkable children, ivlio have grown up to be great 
and good men, acciting in h^s infant mind a desire to 
folloAV'their*Example.. Thclse arc bright moments in the 
life of a child, in which the seeds of noble impulses are 
developed and rendered productive. Hence arises the 
dependence on, lind attachment of the boy to the hither; 
—quite different from that which he feels towards his 
mother;—and this ivill preserve'him from mahy errors 
and low inclinations in after life. How heavy, then, is 
the responsibility of that father whb voluntarily neglects 
so delightful a duty! The entire destiny' of the, future 
man rests, tO'a certain degree, in the father’s hands, and 
will become that of' a life mispent and wasted Tor all 
.tlm purposes for which life was given, if he refuse to 
lead it betimes toivards its highest aiid noblest destina- 
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lion, Enough, l^owever, of this essentia} Requisite for 
th^ cdiiaitiori of ^ne Iwy, which ecljication, many main- 
‘tain to he, for soiUe years, entiftly the work of the 
mother.* , / * 

Circuftistances frequently owur, Vhicfi rei»k*^i'Rv 
possible for parents to und^-fal^ the education of their 
children in person. To say •nothing of ill .health, 
which is not uncommonly the lot of parents amidst the 
wealth and luxury ^of the higher ctas*ses,—rank and 
station are, in the^siplves, oUstaclps to parcntaj educa¬ 
tion, ^s involving many cfaiifls* on their time and at¬ 
tention. * The work of edtication must th^n devolve 
upon others, whom the parent iqust s^iegfc, the girle. 
naturally requiring female, and the bu)!# mSle tuition- 
Now] the first requisife for lenal/fing a TutoT to take 
the place of 'the fat|^er is, that he should unite in 
himself the ’necij^saty qi^lities for the fulfilment of a 
father’s duties^ ••He mu^C ^hove«all thiifgs,, h(r 4 ,n af¬ 
fectionate, sensible, moral, and^’eligioi^ man, in o^der 
to conduct his pupils inlo*the right fJath of life. A* cold, 
indifferent, irrational, immoral, and nrreligious tutf»r 
would be a living contradiction to.all education. A tufbr 
must, alSo, as he is th introduce fiis pupil into society, 
be a vnan of the vjorld,^with a knowledge ofjn^kind, 
and a cultivated nfind and.,*tast(?. If, Ttowever, he 
^po^css only The latter qualities,—if he be only a man 
of worldly wisdom and agreek\)le mafl3Jer.s, he may 
' satisfy thosc^fiarents, who have n© wish that thejr gons 
should he foAnetl for any thingsJbeyond this world; but 
the souls of his pupils will be very inadequately pro- 

•E ^ 
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viilcd for, or ,ratlier entirely neglcctejl; and while he 
fitted them for thejr earthly career, Jic would render 
them totally unfit for their higher destination. It may 
l)e thought, that an especial teacher of religion might he 
pi'()\fdv?dv'.huf religion mid—what should be ^deduced 
from it—morality, mu^^tentc” into life, and goveni ell 
its details. Hw then can a teacher, by the lesson of 
an occasional hour, be a guide jn the path of real life "i 
If, however, the tutor be" not a clergyman by profession, 
he must be spiritually minded, and. inspire the same 
disposition into his pupii; for the tine object of educa- 
>,Ji<}n is not.only to teach the pupil how to play his part 
'in the world, t)ut tq.direct him towards the I'.igher spi¬ 
ritual life. If is scarcely necessary to observe, that the 
tutor sho&i'd be neither too yming, inexperienced in life, 
or deficient iu finnness and decision of character, nor 

C ' 'll 

yet one whose feelings are blunted by agei and who is 
become indificrent to-what passes around him; for the 
fomer would not gaij,\ the respect, or the latter, the 
love of his pupil. The same ru’es apply to a governess. 
She must be a mother, in the full sense of the word, to 
her pupils. She must, not only from her acquaintance 
withrihe world, be fitted to introcuice them intb it, but 
she m'ist*prepare them for their fut.ire duties; •'vhich 
in thoir fulfilment will s.fcoure to them the greatest 
happiness of life.,. She must be neither too your.g, .nor 
too old; a middle-aged*, motherly widoAV, who is no 
stranger to the world, would be best suited to cuch a 
..situation. Ciieumstau.ces, again, frequently occur, 
which render it necessary for both boys and girls to be 
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sent to ^fchool. 'An establishment for the «,lucation of 
* I * * 

hoys showld Oe a patqfnal house orn a large scale; for 

*l)oys, thowgli unJer*'the management of men, shduld 
enjoy tlid superiin^ndence of a.femalc, who would stand 
in the phwe of a mother to thdm. For girls, 
su^cieiit, hut "she must h^ teal mothftr to her pupils. 
That the locality and arrangements of such estahlish- 
menis should he, in evet^ respect,“calculated to forwarcl 
the end of education, is ohvioug to 4il?. A cheerful 
situation, sufficient* space, airiness and • cleanliness 
throughon*t the dwelling, pihpef •provision for learning 
and recrealioii, cannot he disy)ensed with; especial care 
being takep that the teachers are, in all rrfSprfts,.quali^ 
tied for their task. The element of life, ^ich ^lildren 
hreatlle during a domestic edu^atierf, must ho ilie con¬ 
tinued noiuislfment of youth* throughout* the school 

i)oriod; and •wheVe ftjiis is not* ‘the, case—^where a' 

. • »* • 7 * 

classical cducjtkin, as m*»iost*yid)lic S«hools,fc,t)r a 

practical one, as hi dommerSial^schoolsi, is made the 
peculiar object—(supposii% it to ho*a hoarding school, 
or at least, one, at which the pupils spgnd tjie greater 
portion of their time,) in ‘such schools thdfe is a greift 
defect, f« which no «,cquirenTeutS, cither Jiterai-y or 
scientific, can comj:^nsat#. The**lloyal schools r^uircC 
in this respect, not merely huprovement, Uhl; *conq)lete 
^eforaisJ;ion.^ .There Is, besides thfese, another kind of 
institutJbe, which reseftihle^ ttfe publjt. schools, in 

* * * * • 

* Fiirstcnsclislon;'founded .by the Elector Maurice, of Shxtiuy, 

who, wlien ho embraced Prot<jptantiSni,»con^crtcd,a certain numh''". 
of convents into prqfcstant schools. 

£ 3 
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having public or private endowments, bi\t is otheovisc 
like the private establishments first alluded lO; these 
are the Orphan iisylums, which, being peculiarly 
founded on i)iety, bear more especially', the character of 
u-ei%'rt>ir;.: Jove and zeal towards the unfortunitte objects 
of their care, and make iii their principal aim to fit 
them for sc'i’vic/i and a patient endurance of the troubles 
and trials of life; and to this, indeed, all moral and 
religious education must tend. In. Saxony, several ex¬ 
cellent institutions of this kind exist., at Pirna. llrauus- 
dorf. aud Leipsic. 

. A word must be said, in conclusion, an such insti- 
* tutions, w'hettier pu.blic or private, dedicated to the in¬ 
struction of Children, who have had tlte misfortune to 
lose eitiic'r their sighc or heading. Such establishments 
ineiit the w.irmest support of all benevolent persons, 
and the most conscientious (liscKargc.,of their duty on 
the paTt of the managers anti teacherS. > The Institu¬ 
tion for the Blind at X)resden., and one for the Deaf 
and Dumb at Lei'psic, may Ive quoted as models of 
the kind. Tlij; former of these deserves the highest 
approbation for the manner in which the sense of hear¬ 
ing hs employed, not only for the moral and religious 
instruction of the pupils, but for Hic acquirement of 
music, one t)f the greatest^oources of comfort and enjoy¬ 
ment to them. They are also taught maiiy trades ,anu 
employments,'by whidh they are enabled to gain a 
livelihood. Equidlj* admirable is the.manner iiiiwhich 
-those, who, from being deaf and duml),- arc excludexi 
from the usual modes of instruction,, are made ac- 
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qniiinlcd wijji the truths of religion and, ihorality, and 
tSttglit Jnany of,thc iiseful arts of^ih;. The Directors 
of both institution^deserve the highest praise. 

So much g,s t*f the ’external requisites for education. 

# 



piCTION.'l^.# » 

Tlic qnijicqueiices oJJiafl Education, aijA neglected Self-fsrmatioii. 

• • • • 


Tiik bqliiness of education*is, as we have already said, 
to lead man into the right iiath of life, ahir^onduct him 
in it, till he is capable of bemg hi:; owij^uidt. In pro¬ 
portion as the teachef is,hiinself€nacquainteJr with the 
tnie path of fife, wilj the education be bad; and if this 
ignorance cT)ntiyue*tkroii^h the’period of self-fonnatioiT, 
4hat, too, will'bc neglepted. Lcit us now consider the 
cause of so generara/ailure; ^ind oua interest in^ the 
subject of education \^ilf be increA*sed, and our convic¬ 
tion of its necessity strengthened, by observing the 
results of its absence or perversion.* ** * 

The •corporeal lift of inafi rfay be ne^ecte^ from 
his hirth; for, «ven «n his cradle, the found^ition of 
disease and \;ice may be*^aid. • Impro^r ov super-^ 
aliundant .food, impute, air, tdb much clothing or 
bedding,— particularly in wai^ wcathdh—want of free 
motion of tlie or an exc»ss»of sleep, wjien the 

child does not 'require it, and, when he wishes to look 

* • • • 

about, and bqcoine acquainted With the objects'around 
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him—all IIks^ produce not only various c)nldish com¬ 
plaints, but also laj', the foundatipii of many disease s 
in the blood, nerves, .--Ivin, brain, and digestive, powers. 
Early indulgences in eating, gluttony, or even mere 
d^hdl-:?"‘i^)rodace an inclination fw sensual gratitica- 
tions in riper years, winch ojistmcts the development 
of the higher apd nobler faculties, and the taste for 
])ure, real enjoyments suited to man. The child wmo 
has been aecustomet\,^ix»m infancy to seek for gratiti- 
cation in an excess pt highly-seasoned food and in¬ 
flaming liquors, is, iii riper years, lost to his true 
destination ^and the higher ,;nds of his exisiteiice. He 
is pot irerciy exposed to the gradual destruction of his 
bo<lily po^^ers, l^nt ho acquires an uncoKquerablc dis- 
inclinaticvi and avei.don for,, all mental and us(;ful 
activity—for ‘dl endeavours after higher'cultivation; 
while melancholy ..and ‘weariness ut life an, the conse- 
quence‘: of suth mistaken ana hurtful treatment of the. 
■health and constitution;, and health must form the basis 
of all after successful development of life. The want of 
all education or a perverted one endangers not only 
the bodily, but the entjre welfare of man. We have 
defined the human soul to be a desir'ujy being, and 
evmy man's experience teaches Jiim,, that he desired 
happiness, o” welfare The first and original welfare 
is that of the body, w'ithout, which, all ether i,s un¬ 
attainable. The desire of man, however, for happiness 
goes far beyond corporeal welfare, and is directed, 
tljrough life, towards oppo^site objects. Human life 
has already, in this respect, 1been compared to vege- 
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table life. Jhe’ plant, in order to aeveipjj itself and 

fuKl its* destination,, forces its root into the earth, 

and its stalk into me air; and gwn, in his way does 

the sarah. Wh^t the^ earth is to the plant, the world 

is to man, and wjiat the air is to thtf plfyjt v^j.'rpipit 

isjto man. His moral ji^efs ^en fltst to tfie world, 

and unfold themselves for it. in temporal life. A 

portion of his destination lies’there; that portion 

which is the external conditioii i^^ali internal and 
* ' 0 " # 

higher development! ^.An edifcatibn, therefore, for tem¬ 
poral life is an essential pdrt of all edilfcation. Man 
should be sc^ educated as t« enable him to do as well 
as possible in the world; and if this be mTiTubne, eithgj; 
through want;, of education or a per^(^'%ed*one, his- 
temphral welfare is destroyed* li order to ajipreciate 
this fully, we^ will first 'say a few words /)n education 
for the world gflnef^lly.^ Temfdra! .welfare rests on* 
tyro conditiong-«-.action anfl.enjo'yment. *lt is ivjjgreat 
mistake to suppose* that il is placet\ on the latter 
alone. Those who are s?o favoured* by apparent ’good 
fortune as to live only for enjoyment., find, sooner *r 
later, by bitter experience, that, enjOymelft, espccialty 
when excessive in dtgree ort duTation, prbduces not 
merelyr satiety and.di%iist, but ’melancholy and ^osS^)f 
zest for. pleasure; frequently ending in a Ve^hiess of 
•life it^lf, which tlf*ey are fempted to throw off as a 
burdeif., Suicide is often Ilie»bonsequoncc of melan- 
• choly,producad by a life of mere ejijqyraent; while this, 
in order to retain* its zest, must ngt only l7e’constantly 
exchanged for action and employment* but must ro.st 



upon, anil'^l^o obtained by action. Ho'v many iuol 
( and they the happiest) find their enjoyment in actS'oi: 
iUielf! How injurisaus, then, niusY every m(!re passive 
caijoyment be, which weakens the cajjaeity and inclina= 
ti*x---?">’.i\etioil:, so jicceseary to man, as he is'placed in 
the Avorld, to iViaintain hia> existence; for cxceptipiis 
of what is* vailed happiness without it, merit litth; 
attention. Every man shoidd have an occupatioil by 
which he gains IKja, livelihood, sweetening, and jdacing 
within his reach the enjoyments of'the world and life ; 
for repose aiid refreshmeht are only welcomes after 
labour and exertion. Mkii must, therefore; first be 
educated tor’'the business of life, and this- education 
consists of t^rp parts; for as every occupation requires 
an insight into itsi'objdsts, and their manifold con¬ 
nexion with- other objects;—which insight demands 
'knowledge, whose acquirement ifopends im the deve¬ 
lopment andmxercise of tb3‘iutellect, Vn -iill its various 
branches;—the develonment and exercise of the powers 
of perception and' conception, memory, reason, and 
judgment, with' a right direction of the imagination, 
ill the order*in wlfich all these mental capacities unfold 
themselvetJ in man, 'beebme nectssary. This' develo^)- 
ment may be entirely disregardid and left to itself; or 
it may be promoted prematurely and out of order, as 
when the intellect is‘cultivahid before the. memory, or 
the memory flmployed*^without regard to the sutcllect. 
In both cases man'is ill prepared for’his acquaints 
.ance with the world and his future business in it. It 
may basily happen, lind it frequently docs in public 
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sohools, thatfciuch attention is paid to intellectual cul¬ 
tivation ;• but in »o |pnnal and insifecient a way, that 
though the mental powers are icultivatod, they are 
not apjdied to olyects which," are of use in after life. 
This is chiefly the‘case with* instruction ir.'^ne deaJ 
laiigjiages and classics. / Wh'« boys arc made to 
spend six or eight years in excl^isin;. study of 
dead, or even living languages, • and hi mere superfi¬ 
cial, accidental instr»iction in thcTi/ifafrs of .life andjthe 
# • 

world,—and, what.w'still jnore,, in all that ccJncems 
the highest and spii itual interests of mankind,—it is 
easy to concc4ve, that such*an education fo yjdie world, 
uot being founded on actual knoudedge, T^iwtJiiidefeC^ 
tive, and must bxert a most jy-gudi^ial influence in after 
life. .The result of such cultivation is, that t?ie pupil 
becomes a man of thought and g,hstiactiofi, but not a 
practical man, • **«•,• , * • 

• There is, ligwever^ a waj; of ntaking pracfical^cn, 
which is equally injuriftus. Tliis is tqf inure chiltten, 

, from their earliest yearn, to mechanical trades and em¬ 
ployments; not merely to, accustom thein .tpVork, biit 
to make them earn their livelijidbcl by it, sqthat this 
imposed work occupies their whole time, and scafcidy 
leaves*a late evening hour for wearisome iiistnviCifon in 
the most" necessary l^iowled^. 1^' such management, 
the «ntjre power of the jnfijllfct^Jiies uncultivated, and, 
the unhflppy children growing up like brutes, it can 
be little matter dt surprise, if their *life pailakeS uf h 
brutal character! Examples' of tliis may be sepn in 
thousands of children in manufacturing -town^; and 
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to these maj^be added the numbers empijjoycd in agri¬ 
culture, who, like\/f.se, enjoy no intellectual cultivat?on 
whatever. *• * 

Thus, either in theory 'or practice, the grossest errors 
iifi& uoiii,:3itteci in Mucafting for the business of life, 
which includes the us^ of th,j intellect and knowle,dge, 
as well a§ I'naivial dexterity and adroitness. 

We must not, however, leave unnoticed the other 
condition of temfibj'-d'W^elfare—Ejijoymept; and here 
we pronounce the apparent paradp:^, that man must be 
educated for eujoymoiit'; which is, however, instantly 
made cle?^ by the explan&tion, that by ran ’education 
■far enroympril' is mq?\nt an education for the fine arts, 

■ — a tasfe ^cfr* the Beautiful, wherever it is to l)e 
found. '’Every appearance is deautifiil which reflects 
sjdrit; and‘each appearance, is, in limited and 

confined;» but rrhen these .bmitff a^e afinihilaled Ijy 
the ray nf Spirit which Mis. and peflefrates them,-,— 
so,that spirit becomes, perceptible, as it were, to the 
senses, —it produtfes the magic of Beauty. For it, 
is freedom in' houndh, and varietjt/ and number in 
unity which so greatly charm us, by representing to 
us. as in'a magicat mirror, ou^ own spiritifiil being. 
We jierceive, not indeed whert wejourselves are, but 
what we shill be. The free unity*, whjch, in -the form 
of the Ideal, dwells In us, appears before tijS and claimr' 
relationship tvith our spirits. ^ XVe are thus, by means 
of external, or teiftpural life, introduced to that element 

of life, which must beEceforth be our^—Ibe element of 

• * « * • 

spiritual life^ For the moment, wediepomefree within 
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ourselves, ani| taste, during that momerl^ the joy of 
spMtual existenqp. ^ This is to cn^oy the Beautiful in 
whatever‘form, — this is true hWhian enjoyment, to 
which nian i^ust.1)e raised and educated; both because 
it requires external guidance, and liccaus^e sii*h VnjOj^-* 
inont is alone'worthy of Ijfe natprc, and favourable Ip . 
its perfect development. For Beauty i«, on one side, 
the'guardian of the liijigdom o/ humanity, by pro¬ 
tecting it from aniipal desires ar •’'■"firopcnsitics; and 
on the other, the gyide to the' kingdom of spirit*, and 
door-k<je])cr to the temple of'Truth. Or, to speak 
without ,3, figure, a taste for the Beautifuj^ protects 
man from, low, and prepares hyu for hijjher ^'njoyfc 
ments. Ther^ are three sources wheui^ thi?*'cnjoj^‘’ 
mcnt|may he derived—Natifl-e, ifrt, and SocM life; 
and for each \i desiry qiid taste must Uj awakened 
in man, according ‘Ipo Jhe gradual .develoinnent of 
tlje moral poweTs. Nature*is rightly dehoiiiiiiltcd a 
thealie, where an enilhiss varietur of objects, testifyuig 
^the existence and opera^on of a Creator, present them¬ 
selves before the eyes of the spectators. ^Farth anfl 
heaven—the productions of thcvfonner, and the ap- 
pearanceS of the latter—ahound^in traces of a Wisdom 
and Greatness, whi^h claim our admiration and^ast 5iiish- 
ment, hut remain unj|’eflectQd*n, if man hi? not accus- 
fomgd to divdet and fix his attention on the spectacle. 

• If this be neglected, one of tne purcsf’ and richest 
Source* of ei^oyment is closed, hiifi he passes •with 
indifference the ihost glqj-ious- winders, whether he he 
enchained by Iqjw and unworthy jileasures,, or whether 
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his iiilcrcst>aii(l, consoqiicnlly, his powVi'H of ohsvrra- 

lioii aiul votlcction 1)0 oiigrossod hy, ohjocls which alu-ii-^ 

alo ihoiii fioii) th(' lii*L* of natiivo. and confine tltoni Avithin 

Iho narrow circle of existence, aclioif. and eiijoynienl. 

»j^frwrriT,exeUisive*alteinion to trade and coininerce, or 

h> any moans of gaiiAovhiclKis made to engross al] <he 

iiiteivsl, {utd iwakes indney the magnet of life, has this 

i'!Veei, and produces mirrow-miiided men. 'iMai-ly hakits, 

lot), of ahslraet whether in mathematics, lan- 

guagos, or otluT hrpnehes, so'-tfe-ji as man^ llndii the 

element of life Avitliih ’ their s])liere, incapacitate him 

for othciso')iects of interesi, and render hhn (h-adtotlie 
**■ -Z- 

dA'antli's ot« Mature. And it is the same in Art. lloth 
, , » . . . . 
art and lite?a*ture are i;ich in variofis enjoyments. 

A\hethel’ the pupil ^iave7)5«.sv'f/’ a talent for acipiiring 

the arts of Anisic, painting, v*’ d'oetry, 'or whether his ’ 

mind aiui imagination huve.'hyVarl'i enliivation, been 

i encrA-edtcapahle of Appivijlaling and enj^fying the woiks 

of*art and th.^ jirodiKitions of^ nature; and if he re¬ 


main a stranger to'’ these, he not only loses one of the. 
iV'st of enjoymdnts and all tai^te for it, hut his imagina¬ 
tion—that Avill find ehijiloyment somewhere—wanders 
jiito*hy-paths, and f)e,conns hcAyldered in a fahyrinth, 
fromVijich^ freipieutly throug^i lif}, no outlet can hi* 
found. 'Wic third kind &fita-ue hi^man.enjoyntent, that 
of Social life, is of a peculiar nature, *and ivn-fircs*, 
therefore, a peculiar ediicaliop and ciiltivatioif, without' 
which man is Idkftoit. This los.'^is'c^f the highest 

importance, foj‘ mart is^Jitn-n for man. * We must first of 

• • 

all remark, liowevcr, that it is not the mere assembling 



together vvliic|. constitutes social life. Tt^must he a 
niefting and intercourse rendered #gr(‘eal)le by social 
cidtivatioiv No unpleasant contig»t or irritation m*ust 
take plate. Eacifi indst he friendly and courteous to 
the other, and ready to open, to-*the utmost of bis, 
uhjlity, the sortrees of agrepihble eonverftition. *lt is de- 
siral)le that no one shouhl hav« any thing »nnplcasant 
or revolting, either in 'his person* manners, or hal.'its. 
lie must not he rough, hrutal, prejsm';*«tuous, conceited, 
vain, coquettish, haSty, or insTdtini^ in his conversation 
and ojmiions; nor must he he *001(1, indifferent, and 
silent, for evgry thing in socfal life depends mi mutual 
sympathy .and ready communication. itla*li must Ijj' 
formed and edvicated to these, and all pk^er q-:-t,^‘flhh: '= 
tions for society, llis pvesiaiee imfet produce tide same 

effect in society, as the'heautiful does i» nature and 

• • • • 

in art; or, in otlif-r his preseivee mns;J he, not 

that of an autiyiHiton, or inef* aninyil, hut a"[ uo'e h'lman 
and spiritual presened. . They, lyhose education has.in 
this respect been iieglecteTl, will st'fdom, in afterlife, 
put their hand to the work ; for’not only is Uie force nf 
habit great, but when the*chavatders Snd nnumers have 
become Riisociable, th^y resist'all Social delights. .The 
conscHjuences, whicdi tlik must have—without coiwiTitr- 
ing the higher relations of ll(jr—on its ext^i iial forms, 
it is^ea^^y to fonceive, for fvjiat is mini without its fellow 
.men‘? Retarded in the* busihes's of life, find excluded 
> from tjie enjiiyiqents of taste by •hi* want of sijnsib]- 
lity, he is not? only limited to. a paiv.-ow cii’efe of recrea¬ 
tions, but the \jiwest and most ilnwortliy alone an; at 

V 2 
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his commard: a course of life, wliich mvst continually 
lower the character,, and may produce satiety and insen¬ 
sibility, hut no solid,,satisfaction. 

Granted, however, that education for the life of the 
,^w''iid has, iu all its parts, been, well provided for, 
and a hii-ther selt-cultivaticju been completed in b<?th 
sexes, and that a fitness for such life is the tendency 
of education and self-format ion, as frequently happens in 
the higher and ,i',’fldle classes, and no less so, where 
want and poverty malie it the exc][usive object;—in both 
cases, the coiiseqiiencch of such incomplete and, .partial 
education will he apparent, for ive will only, ask, whether 
the original and unquenchable desire of the soul for 
he perfectly satisfied 'i Far from this being 
the case, temporal life itself supplies insunnountahlc 
obstacles to the attainment ot it from this source alone. 

I I 

Europe would not suflice for tl,o gigantic plans of 
Napo’eon. ‘Alexander of Mapedon wished for a bridge 
to the moon. It iiiay be said, tluit all men are not so 
insatiable, I'htre are those wlip set bounds to their de¬ 
sires, and are well satisfied with what they are and what 
they have; but whether the number of such on the 
wid^ eartii has ever oeen great, is very doubtful. And 
lib ore of these happy creatures—if such we may call 
them—has opened to us«his heaq,, and shown us the 
conflicts and defeats which he has endured, from Q,^ter- 
nal and internal foes. But resignation and submission 
to unavoidable evil, however great and nccessaiy,ds still 
not' happiness ,—not a , sufficiency of life, but rather a 
forced renunciation of it. Again, hew piany may earth 



have boftie, vjtio have been satisfied'wiUi ^iiature and 
The first of th(!se chiises proclaims an 
inborn iriiifiction, which is no tuflqnnettH for a bein^ 
called a liighA de'stination. 'ihc last can have 
derived* wisdom only from tl’i; Source »f wisdom,i;.r- 
not from the, vvorkl, or Icmi'oial lili;. • * 

It is, therefore, indispnlable. Unit ihe \j’or]d, with 
all ks occujiations, howxiver honourable and sTiccessfid. 
and all its enjoyments, however Int^Jj alid noble, can 
nevi'r folly satisfy nufn.. An misartslied desire is a pain. 
If wc Ifsttn to the complaifits •!»* past anil in pri'sent 
times of 4.110, want and miuery in the world—if wc 
think of the incalcnlable sum of Irustratcvl* tinp^s ami 
nnattaiued wishes in so many millions of,!fiin'.i:vnW.s;' 
or if wo merely recall oiir own,"which have sluyed this 
• fate,—little retleclion wilHie iJbedcd, to grynt our posi¬ 
tion. Wc w-ill lr<ls^ over the *eifoi1noiis amount of 
corporeal and^ i*iental sulRijing J Uie lati1*r, hoij'lrci'. 
leads ns to a second (Siuse of the want of happiness^ In 
the life of the workl. Whenci' aTlse* these nnaital 
snlferings V Because tfic soid kas nojlirm foundaticu 
whereon to rest securely,‘when ;jll wnthiif.*and aroiimT 
her tremiiles and waxtirs;—^bevaiwc she restu onjier- 
self alone, living oyly toy, and out of herself in aP’In r 
thoughts, feelings, Jhid desiri^s^ lt,is the citjse of mere 
teinj|)ory.l life,.that iris ei^senfially » .sr//i'.s7< life, and can 
■ . be notliiiig else. This •explitimi* all the *eal unhapp:- 
.ness, all the want, all tlTe miserii of human life, ami, 
whei’c t/ienc do jfot exist, all its (Hssatisfaftion. itnd 
this is misery enough, but it is* net all. * All exccs.s,— 

f3 
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all degenerncy,—all vice,—with their citnscqueuces,— 
are the fruits of stylishness. This is^ the parent of-all 
passions destnictivc ^f life,—of all chimeras, delusions, 
and crimes. Thus a partial, iucomplpte education pro- 
, daces its own. punishment; and piytial indeed must Ix' 
the education which forms self, or eduiates othersjbr 
temporal life alone. cTlie tree which only struck its 
roots into the ground, and did not raise its trunk and 
foliage into the and light, would soon wither and 
die; and man will share a simililr fat(‘, if he lose his 
desire for the pure atmosphere of frotidom, and the 
light of^lhe spirit. I’lia’i, it comes to t^iis, is partly 
qwing to a had cdiication, and partly to neglected self- 
4b,uuvth/n; tuq latter being merely a coikinuation of the 
fonner. We have •seen'an the history of the develop¬ 
ment of tliCf moral jiowers,—and each has only to look 
hack on^his ow,n earliest ii),fanf;y for i)roof,—how the; 
hea.venly germ of /aith.^love, revercji(*,e, awe of tlie 
internal judge and reason, opening to the Perfect, the 
Right, and the Holy, springs up in the young mind, 
requiring, only..nourishment and fo.stering care' to be¬ 
come a noble tree,hearing spiritual blossoms and 
fruit. Tins is not the place to discuss how’this care 
and Aiourishiuent must he .supplied, !)ut it is our ])resent 
huibiucss t<> show what \iv.ppens y lien^ it is neglcct(=d; 
and, indeed, it is suflicient.to mention the root ,pf all 
evil which springs from the neglect of the lirst spiri¬ 
tual ,sccd; for this,is the source of all spiritual evil 
which penetrates to tjie.very centre mf temporal life. 
What in a plant is called the emhry-o,—whence the 
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fijturc plant cifcvelops itself,—^this enfl)ryo, ,this germ of 
all spiritual life, is |alle(l in man, jjTaith. And let not 
this ofte’i applied, * l)ut often ^lisunderstood silnile 
excite d? smile. ,*h'aitn dwells in children, and is in¬ 
timately connected jvith simplicity<of heart, purity, an(J 
ityioccncc. With j)urity of heart, faith too is*lost, and 
in proportion as man’s heart hecomes impure, he be¬ 
comes unbelieving. Ileason seevks for God^ and may 
find Him, but faith tilone can recpiv''Adim for an inmate. 
A heart from whiclj faith is Ifimislicd—an impure heart 
—h*as lui God, and can hare irone; and S man without 
God is anvrelched, pitiable weaturc. Wherefore, “ hold 
fast on fajth.” If this noble plant Jje not foStered by ^|ie 
teacher,—if it be not fed by the instrpgiion lit"' 1 OtiiSCll 
seeking for 1 lie Holy,-»-if niaM*nev«r receives ai»d retains 
the fiving Goil, how will he Ifecomc a frei^moral being, 
and happy in his*i’ret^ioin 'i 'lleirgion algne is tlu^ 
native soil ol^\4vtue, and ^•i*lue alone the sSuree ol'iiliss. 
The extinction of hfith, tl’.erefjjre, iii tjie infant h(;art, 
involves all spiritual and temporal* misery, and fs the 
germ and central point of a had* education. .No furthm' 
enlargement on this p(),5ition isi nec’essaiV. We have 
only to«point to the ISe and fate ^)f those w'ho hc^V'C no 
God, beeanse they hare no faith,—no jiurity of "heart. 
They ajo unhlest,\nd the uOen riiliculed -v^rds, “ faith 
• confeij; happiness,’’ are hi, them piMved by the contrary. 
It is^’mit impossible, that 1ie,**in whose infant heart, 
faith, through ^the fauft of hit* oducation, wjs not 
nourished, may. In after lifg aitain it, hut it is in one 
way only attamajile, by improvement* of heart—by a 
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volurii to purity of lieart, anil thorcforc i^re tho words, 

“ except ye become like little children, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdeni of heaven,' ilddressed ft) all who 
have inade shipwreck of their faich, and lost hv)th that 
and purity of heart. Ihif there is a wide abyss between 
possibility and reality, and it is far more probaldc that 
they, who have in infancy been robbed of their faith, will 
not strive for it's possession when left to themselve.s in 
later years. Where there is no faith, iloubt will hold 
dorAinion, and prevem faith froin ii^c^ain springing up : 
for doubt rends the 'liea’t, imd destroys its unity and 
peaee. Where dindjt is, faith cannot dwcl^, for faith is 
an uudoulUing, peaceful, inward certainty, which is 
groi’dif'‘'d onteiviolated purity and holiues.s of heart. An 
education, therefore, whi6li does not aim—besides pre¬ 
paring and fitting the pupil for temporal life—to awaken 
‘ind nourish tho sniiuiuil life, Init r.fther stilles it in the 

J |r \ 

1 ) 11 ( 1 ,—the'tei.cher not having cherished it in himself— 

is a bad education ; and its first friiit is the after neglect 

• *« • ♦ * 

of seU'-forrnatioii foi' spiiitnal Id'e. The most dreadful 
spectacles in human life,-—self-caused bodily and mental 
d'isease, crinlo.s aitd suicide, — are the various conse- 

I 

qttences of such pervesion; and tiie degree to which, by 
univ'‘'’sal experience, they prevjiil at jnesent, is endea¬ 
voured to be‘excused Jiy a false and rj'erverted humanity, 
which ascribes their cause to g*uTtIess corporeal diijeime. • 
Let us leave such absurd [ihllosophy to its lafe, and 
draw from the foregoiiig discussion this clear result,— 
thatMiothing is more important and indispeniiable for the 
good cf man, thUn a right comprehension of the ^erat 
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ait^t'.wence of ’a real, perfect education, and a recogni¬ 
tion of its true pri*rc(p|f s in the dep^ of human nature. 
This prohtem \vc ^hall, endeavour solve in the follow¬ 
ing ch^ter. , 


set:;tion y. 

Ormi and EssenPo of E<l«oation. Ctjinprrfl Principles of Education. 

. , (Character of Wo aliilercniPerioiils^f Education. * 

It is nq\v time to define ftiore exactly what educa¬ 
tion properly is; or, in the words,at the headt)f the 

chapter, wherein its germ and essence# consist; ‘for 

* ^ 

the metaphorical cxprdssipn ‘'gevlh,” taken from the 
seed, which cflntains j;hej^clenie^ts of the futui'c plant, 
shows that the jkVofli oj, education lyiist hi^ve parts, * 
Of elements, wfiich can piily gro’\\ and fl«urh>h •iu.in- 
sei)arahlc union with*t; in short, without which, ijial 
education is not evcn^tlfought of,‘ much less accom¬ 
plished. What, then, are these or what necessarily 
belongs to education. * 

Tt is,*in the first ’d^ice, necessary, that tducjitiou 
should have a defined akn. Every rational being "acts 
Avith reference aj^^ohjcct •/I'lie irratiouaTi only, act, 
hitlTirj;^.Avitlipfit an liim, *<»• in opposition to it. Now 
what is the proper aim of education 1 t*appears from 
the dofinitioti^’to.he, the guidanco of man to malairity. 
We call raan*»j<f#Mre, vvhen he his. capable of speaking 
and acting for, himself, and, consequent!;^ is entitled 



so to do. 'J'hc pocnliiir business of in:i^ is 'his own 

*• t 

conduct in life. Ue has a vight^ i 
be no riglit Avithout''il(ilies, and these (Inlic'-'' lire ptv- 
scribed by conscience, w hich desires anly^whaf is good, 
true, right, and Eight conduct is, tlierefore, the 

duty, and the dirst ..and' most necessary Ijusiiu'ss, of 
man, arrived at maturity. It is, therefore, the aim 
of education to lead the child to‘ light conduct, so that 
when he becomes, a man, he may be equal to this 
business, and may pursue it without pause or obstacle. 
Right conduct, how'erer, as w'e have already ,shown 
in the fpurth section, eifil)races a vario'y of points. 
First, a careful iweseiTation of tlic health of the cor- 

on*. ^ ^ i 

poreal life, iii.the support of the entiri life of man; 
and it is the first business of' education, not nu'rely 
to watch over the hcalili of the nupil, hat to lead him 
to do it lor himself. Life, I'owoVei', may I)e said to 
branch olf in* two directions: first, to *./o'.v world, ami 
aft'-rwards to 'mother In the first })lace, therefore, 
gui(fancc to right conduct in ikix world, is necessary to 
education , and temporal life is, as we know', likiuvise. 
two-fold—a life of business, 'and a life of enjoyment. 
Enjoyment, we repeat, is not an accidental, su[k‘rflu()us 
ingredient, but partly, an indlspeiiAable means of in¬ 
citement tc the business-of life, a ifi partly, its 
for man desires happiness in>thc world, abd to pi;gcure 
it, he exerts himself in various kinds of labour and 
ofcupations. Rut'- the necessity of leading the piqnl 
both to enjoyments v.'orthy of man, aiifd tt) moderation 
in them, is.abundantly evident; for experience teaches 
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how easily he may go astray. As action, how- 
cvci-, is the conjjitf)!^ of enjoyment, it must be the 
pi'iiicipal +)usinoss of ^‘(lueation t'/guide the pujul to 
proper^actior; iiutlie world; laiul we also know that, 
for this ])iir])os(s the cultivation *fl£-tlifh intellectual,* 
no^less than The practical powers^is necessary. It ^s 
already estahlished, however, • that to ^ li^ iryin for 
mere temporal life, woiijtl he hut; half tlip work, and a 
vciry pai-tial applicafion of eduejtiou. The want of. 
and the destination* ^flman Ijpr anptlier, and a spiritual 
life, is* loo evident, for the guidance to*t to be over¬ 
looked. /i’emporal life is a frustrated, an unhappy life 
without a* spiritual, moral, and ^rtligious^life, Vliiah 
must he itfi foiriKhitioii and siij)^ort; thougli not for t/iis 
(iloni* shonld a spiritual life be roRsed and cuHivated. 
It is an o/>/Vr^*of itselli; otli«(^- on lj ' its ,*xternal con¬ 
dition and nm’ss,/n/*)ii(‘(if-i. ,lhit on that verj^ aj^epunt 
iUought not tjt*be neglected, still* less refrejsec>, ^iiid 
aside, or destroyed. 'l2iis is aj'oek^ on which many 
human societies, as a^IT as individuals have split. 
The self-tonnentoi's and self-destroyers in India presciTt 
an awful warning of such fatitl delusion, leading to 
insanity*and suicide. ^ The momistic life, pafticularly • 
in its fanatical ris?' and progress in the middle "ages, 
with its" castigatioi^, mortiflfalioirs, and s»lf-inflicted 
foriv-^iJs.ifs (;ndeavou*rS, in ^short, to destroy the 
corporeat existence of skj,k, shows, in ifs destruc^e_ 
consccpiences/the curse and puniShftient which Mfpw 
an ab.surd inrscomprehension*o]^*onr nature and desti¬ 
nation, and th» ufinatural endeavour to aiyaihilatc the 
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external conditions of life. In short, to give up the 
temporal, with the view of advancing the spiritual life, 
is a plan, to which, education must, on no account, lend 
support. 

, There is ai oth.jre way, too, in v.hich education must 
he careful not to go.i\stray, if she would attain her aim 
of leading to right conduct. The guidance to a moral 
and religious life must not be ci’isual and superficial, or 
cold and spiritless. Hight conduct springs from activity 
and animation. I^ife without God faith, and a pure 
heart and wiil is a lost life,—one that must renounce 
all claims to the highest iiiward happiness. An (‘duca- 
t.ipn A.hieh commit}!, this error,—and hoAV frequently is 
it committed,—is deceived in its aim. it is, therefore, 
of the greatest impi.rtanco di|ly lo estimate right conduct 
in its full e::tcnt.—So Miuch as to the aim, or ohjeet, as 
the first ^essential and requisit<3 of education. 

jye como now tp the' second. What is an object 
without means? Something unattainable, iuefTectual. 
absurd. I'iducation, then, requires definite means foi 
tlie attainment .of its aim, and these we will now con¬ 
sider. They are implied in tlie definition of education, 
the ,nccc-.,sity of which is deiived from the immaturity of 
the child. He is at first ignorant, tind reipiires teach¬ 
ing,—instruction in.right, conduct j‘'to vvhich he must he 
led, for man has everything to learn, being des/at.iite of 
the instinct, which performs that oflicc in animals. He 
mus>t, first he made acquainted with, the. world .which 
surrounds him; then., w'th the spiritual world; and 
lastly, wit||i^ himself, and his fellow-mpn; a course of 
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iastruction, of whidi littlo more than the coimnence- 
nieat can be iin 4 iai|l:e{l during the f)criod of education, 
but whicl* must ^mal^ gradual jirogress. Eut as all 
instruction ipush relate to right conduct, and is given 
for the advantage ^of self-activity*iT^'iifcf which—aftef 
th^lovc! of cliildish play has opened the way—is shown 
in the propensity to imitation ; ?>o must uisf[jiction—so 
far*as it be practicable*—not only be pr^ented and im¬ 
pressed by narrated examples, -put the teacher imist 
himself oll’er to tb^' .pupil ^a livjng exjwn)le of right 
condwt. He must, therefore, m the first jdace, set an 
examp!e.*of whatevei’ relates*to a careful preservation of 
the' health and of moderation in scmsual g/atificnjioiis, 
as well as of flic application pf the intclWctual powers; 
especuilly in regard to per*>cvCraue?, industry aild order. 
But the most huportaet ^^nd n\^essai^ poiht is, that he 
.should eufoi'ee l^fs f^tmcticyis in morals and ijjljgion 
by his own imrfal and icligtous life. He^uet ]lr<fsent 
an example of faith m til oil, and of jovj and obcdirtice 
to liim in all the relatiohs of life,* and must exhibit a 
religious disj)ositiou in all its allaiis aud cocc'l-rns. He 
must be kind, gentle, sympathizing, obliging, communi¬ 
cative, {fatient. and inJiiigent, eAxn when duty'reiniires 
the exercise of sevdrity.* Above all thing.-., he miist set 
his pupil an exijmp^ of self-d<pnial,»the foun‘lalion-stone 
of 9.1>.,^4rtue, He must l>e moderate'and composed in joy 
and in sftrrow, in all the vexatious contrariety of events, 
and tiding cUtmnastanccs of life, atid'must never Ife hid 
by passion of extiitemenj, to l©se*h»s presence of mind. 
He must, in shert,*if he wish to fit his pupil for moral 
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ficcdom, set him an example of i(, and, so far as h is 
possible lo man, exhibit a mod^dtofi perfection. -In- 
slriiction is llms tlib first, and/Example tlie second 
moans of education, and Zjotli are employed to ijvoduce 
a third—PraeficO; ‘’' As ifian must feorn all that relates 
le right conduct, so itrust he also practise what ht\hus 
learnt, in onlor to make? it completely his own. J'ivery 
thing in life, and for it, must he* practised. Attention 


to the preservation of* health must first Jiie practised, 
and the simplest means of .doing'.tbii; is by luabit. lie 
who has b('en habituated from infancy to modo’-ation 


and abstmence, ami, in case of necessity, do p.rivation. 


iviil iJ/d, in a^’ter lifer when he meets with severer trials. 


have to combittwith painful self-denial irl the first difli- 
eulties and hindrances wdiich • corporeal life puts in his 
^way. The practice^ tO' of tint m nital powers, in every 
(k'gr.'o direction, is of, indh^petisahle necessity; and 
the Toiindation of suck prac?ice«is the luvlfitof attentioi^, 
which will eflei'tmOly prevent tke groAvth of listlessness, 
so injurious through'life, as well as a love of dissipation. 


which is sdoji co'mbined with it. The habit of attention 


prepares the w ay for a powerful and successful exertion 
of the intellectual and practical powers; amf by the 
exercise of the faculties of '^lerci^dion, conception, 
memory, reflection, jhdgnfunt, and :*nven.tion, as' also by 
an early, but not premature, testraint on the ima^jnia- 
<'oii, the first steps arc taken tow'ards practical “activity, 
whjefi requires intellect no less than maniUd skill.' But 
necessary praetjee exteitd'’ ’hii’ beyond the region of the 
intellect. The heart, too, must be extfreised in its inmost 
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ac^on. The heart is jn-operly the cji^iacity of desiring; 
and liow and wh^t *t should desire^fcan only he learnt 
by praetiac. It shou^l desire oiilcf the good, the ri'ght, 
the tn^ly hc^^utihil; and here, at the outset, habit does 
much, and hecomes^indeed, second* ^^ijui*'. The heail 
citfly accustohied to the belief an(|4ov(? of good, will at 
least, in after years, be loss easily alicnatecU from siicli 
belief and love; and Ajll returiiT after ^lieVanderings 
of youth, to those piyips and stays, not only of mortal, 
hut of immortal li/e,- What niosjt recpiires practice, 
howei'er^—if one thing can he*s*aid to d(T so more than 
another-;^is4he power of sdlf-determination, the spring 
of all action and inaction, general ind particulai', re^jjd- 
ing in the W91. The will is the sou], »i^ life,- for tin; 
life oT man is action, jfnd,an unexffreised will shstructs 
and destroys iflction. , J \ • 

The will,*hovv5vc^> mjist he exer^sed in 4} v» w ays:' 
first, to pow^cjjftil and cjntmued* iiction ; am^sesopdly, 
to act aright. The fat^,er, tlie (fiiild will only do, while 
hefr(!ely submits to th^ commands «f reason, or, wliat is 
the same thing, to the commands of •God ;• i. e. whih; 
he practises a free obedience!, and beconi(!S gradually 
strengthened in it hy*habit. Obt;dience is th^ giiiding 
rein, by which alotie a teacher can lead his pupil to right 
conduct?. T f this iX'. hrokeii'^ll pawer ovc\ him ceases. 
‘The,^J)edi(incc which cliUdren pa?^ to their parents, and 
pupils fo their teachers, js tlie lorerunnei* of that which 
man^iwes to*Gt>d. lie will newr* lead a trul\:^ moral 
and rcligiofls, and consequently,, a really nappy life, if 
he has not learnt as a child, freely ani rf;adily 1:o siib- 

0.2 
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mit his own will to the will of his teacher. Bu<^ it 
must be a rational M/ill only that dfcnands obedience. 

However necessary these thrc'} means of»<education 
are: Instruction, ExampK and Practice, ..they are in¬ 
sufficient without*. fourth—Uiscipline; which is not 
to^ be founded with •^lorrection, although correction nis 
an elenient of discipline, and by no meairs an injurious 
one; but on tlje contrary, extremely wholesome, when 
it appears in its proper place. Discipline is intimately 
connected with edu/jation, .and foiws, as it were, its 
handle. IMan is educated by discipline, and woivld re¬ 
main uneducated without it; growing up ovihL and in- 
tr£^ctable, and following his own natural inelinations, 
which, riS w’c’bivjvv, arc seldom on the sideiof duty. Duty 
demands exertion, while natural inclination is disposed 
to indolence. Duty leuds to good, but inclination to 
evil, when it follows only the rnticcnicnts of pleasure ; 
so generally, as experience teaches, ending-in destruction. 
Discipline is directed,^- however, not against natural 
inclinations generally,—for some, inclinations are noble, 
—^but against the faulty only, and tlu', bad habits 
arising from them. Inclination depends chiefly on 
temperaitient and nature. lively jind excitable’naturcs 
arc subject to outbreaks of passion, to precipitation in 
judging an(b acting, and thus to iujusticc and •offence 
towards others. But even where this is not thfe^v^ase, 
and where the mind is animated by a noble zeal,—as 
in'clbklren who arfc anxious to learn, to ctequire infor- 
mation, and to cultivate* their own talents,-—this zeal 
often produ'ips various mischiefs. In isuch natures. 
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iHj immoderate airjl)ition and desfte of distinction, 
wi5r a consequent Wer-estimate off self and contempt 
of others,-are a^t to| arise. Suc^i arc liable to’be¬ 
come ^idcurable , egotists. piscipline, by means of 
restraint, must encounter all these lyul yierc are many, 
w^ys of doiifg it, which we deed not ‘now fufther dis- 
cujis. There are, however, iiatufcs of an opposite hind, 
—slow, dull natures, deficient in flic enei^y’and excite¬ 
ment necessary to tjie development and cidtivation of 
their powers and firejd^ties. These must-have exteanuT 
excitc^pieiit and encouragement* both to Tlevclop tlnnr 
powers and faculties, and to'arouse their industry and 
activity; fhc various means of wfiich we "^hall afso 
leave for the jti-esent. Jhit there i*s stdl<jtffv4ii!5>(i-tHnd of 
nature, which may 1)e c?ill(;d tke*of)»tiuate, or refractory, 
for w'liich the tliird elenudit of’discipline—i^junishment. 
—is required*. Ohstft;ac^of any kind's a had Jiahit,—a • 
cynnption of thxj will, whit!l* can ^only he ove^rcoaie l>y 
the great human remedy-^Paul. ^\.s the pain, with wlpeli 
nature punishes infringements of hex laws in the hhdy, 
serves both as con-ection, and as^warnirig for Jhe futuiv. 
thus leading to iinprovtflnent; so too nrtist the pain; 
which-i*eason inflicts'on beings •capable ofiirec^lom-' 
serve this double juirpoic. 'rhere are dilhu’ent kind.-: 
and degrees of pair» which .piust .be regu?pTed by the 
kind aud degree of resistance olTered by the pupil to 
guidanco in right conduct; aifd dlso by his»peculiar sen- 
sibilitj;; for s,«ine are .sensible of Ae slightest bh..rie, 
while others 5 wUl only yield t(j gorporal flunishmeht. 
Nor is it only, obstinate, intractflble dispositions that 
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require such treatment; all clisobalience demands cor¬ 
rection as punishirknit; partly, bcmu^c obedience, ■v. hcn 
joined to self-deniah deserves rtfward, varying from the 
slightest praise to valuable presents; and partly, because 
! all faults and evrOrs should me<it with a degree of 
punishment, especially wiicn frequently re'peated through 
carelessnces, indoleiicf, and inattention, and in spite of 
warnings and directions; for it has been said with 
tnith, that to spare the rod is to spoil the child. From 
all this it is evidfiit, that coryee,ti.on is, equally with 
restraint anil excitefhent, an element of discipline; 
which, after instruction, e'xample, and prsetice, may be 
reckoned the fourth necessary means of - education. 
Thougri,"’h'o«e«xv- the true aim of etlucation, right 
condut<, cannot be ‘attained .without these meansj (both 
an aim amt means bcitig cs§(pntial to education), there 
still .exjs'ts a third, equally wscnbal and necessaiy,— 
Mothx)d„ op manner of applying thes. means. Every 
business of life must be njahaged, partly, accord¬ 
ing to the person employed,, and partly, according 
to the- object. Both' must stand in a certain har¬ 
monious reliition to each other, without which, no 
succesSral influence of the one over the othdr can be 

t • 

exercised; and thus every scitnee, 'art, or business has 
its pcculiv.r method; an.^ this iso more especially and 
essentially necessaiy in education. If „we .ai-e., not 
mistaken, it has hiiherto ^ been chiefly applied to 
^’tWetion; and iliough this departmen<i,, in more than 
one respect, requiros cnethod, it is no-Ics-s necessary in 
the application of practice and discipline. There is. 
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b^wever, a twofolc)/method in the application of all the 
means, as the pypi* must he trcal/!d both as a Person, 
and as ar.,Individualf According’ to the first, he must 
he considered a!^ a being capable of, and destined for 
freedom; and as such, he must bc^ co^istantly encouv 
aged to determine for himself, amblo fonn his'choice in 
accordance with reason. He .is not jn-opisrly^ treated, 
if' cither he is left entirely to Ins owy caprice, or if 
constant restraint i,s laid upon Jiim. lloth arc highly 
injurious, and dcfilroy, as *it Av^re, Uie blosgom oi 
huntiinity in the bud. For if Ihe pupil iVarns to regard 
no comiiiar l, but freely ftdlows his OAvn will, he will 
never obey the dictates of reasoiv when he conm^ to 
be a moral, free agent. In the othc,’ej.'.jx.«., if Iho pupil 
is f breed to obediente,, his Ccapticity for livedom is 
crushed in the bud, ^ anil he .'^’comes a mere stave or 
machine. tSufiide/it ojiimples of both thet^i mistakes 
,may be foun'l-in nation^ {IikI in* individuals and .there 
is but one way of avoiding tlnyn, whiah rests with tlie 
character and dispositi(7n of the -teachers themsMves. 
They must be morally cultivated mei:; who»w'ill regard 
the destination of thefr pujnhi as Mor31 lleings, and 
treat -iliem as such. They Avill, ^n short, dc Avhyt has 
already been shoAVn to-be the business of education,— 
they will guide tli.-m. As-i.to the methot^ of treating 
the.pupil as an Individilol, it is the teacher’s duty most 
carefully to preserve tliis individuality, be it founded on 
the sex ancl..‘age, on the teinperanifent and dispr,Iiion, 
or on the iiitcHectual and practical powers; and fully 
to comprehend, ond rightly to H’cat this individuality 
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requires much {icutencss of olUervation and tact. 
Thdse who do nov possess l)oth, arp wanting in-'an 
essential requisite lv)r the work], of educatiejiU; hence, 
several celebrated author^ on the subj/.'ct, as Nieraeyer 
and Schwarz, ^lavy regarded the liower of individual¬ 
izing as one of the r,\ost important and n’ecessary iq a 
teacher. 

Having no\v set forth all that essentially helongS) to 
education, or to its genn and cssquc(‘, contained in a 
right aim, or object, right and pcadl^ct means, and riglit 
method, it is not dilHcuh. to lay down general principles. 
A standard, or well-groundvd rule for acti;)g in certain 
cases is called a ; and three principles natu¬ 

rally* r,..,,.^|he three above-mentiOued essential 
requisites for education. . Tljese have heen treated of 
tfenemUj/, wherefore, thji principles dc^i^’ed from them 
must likeiyise ho'(/rnerdl; b^t not this be made 
matter of reproach, for alt 'doJu<j, or (iction, must bf 
basfd on general rules. ^ These tlilee general principles, 
then; are the following:— 

.First, Educat',')]! mut;t simply and alone regard the 
guidance of 'the jmpil to right' conduct, ns her aim, or 
objec,J. ‘ ' * 

Secondly, Education' must isirsue* her object by the 
right and ji^Micious application of instruction, example, 
practice, and discijiline, as moams. ' , , 

Thirdly, Education lUust neither alhnv the pupil, as 
aT'fo'iSon, the arbitrary exorcise of his <*wti will, nor 
en force that *of the tegcher; and he must ftdly compre¬ 
hend the Individuality 'of the pupil, ^md treat him 
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accf^rdingly. On t'jlese three pillars rests the whole 
edifice of Education. •' 

The prcr^ont section^has still a tftird subject, which 
may he,, briefly mentioned in conclusion. As the fol¬ 
lowing section will follow the’ course of) education, it 
may he well to point out the" diffivent periods of de? 
velopmcnt in the pupil; and as* those essentially con¬ 
cern both his Pcrsondljty and his Indiifiduality, this 
conclusion naturally follows what, we have already ad¬ 
vanced. It also reci'Us the ^subject of the second ijdc- 
tion,-.*the development of the moral powers. We have 
distinguiij bed' three periods of this development to 
maturily. Infancy, including the pe'riod of play 
period of learning ;—and thej)reliimiC.iT.ypeiH)».i of de¬ 
velopment ; during Avhich, -the’ preji'.iralion foi-, ftnd en¬ 
trance to maturity lakes pface. "J'o these thtee penods, 
education must closely attach, herself,,and aqp. 9 ,inn 2 iny 
them step by etjp, if she.w'o'fild act in acc(rt'divice*with 
nature and reason. S^he'.nmst also, throughout these 
periods, watch and promote the corporeal welfare of 
the pupil, as well as his pie[)aration— as his facultieSj 
develop themselves—for temporaJ: and spiritual welfare. 
Thougii constantly having the same object iA view,’ 
and pursuing the same Weans by the same method, she 
must attend to <hc uifferent ‘ynd p'^culiar oiiaractcr of 
each j.^ 7 riod of development, cai’efully eultivating what 
properly belongs to it,—neither prematurely urging, nor 
leaving any part unimproved. Bufing infancy, she 
must, by physical means, promote* the future spiritual 
development. During the perioil of play,, she must 
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employ play as a preparation for||tlie realities of^iJfe. 
During the period nf learning, she injust not only tehch, 
but exercise, fonn,*and lead. |)urijig the preliminary 
period of development, she must not mgrely exercise, 

• foi-m, and lead, huf inculcate still deej)er and clearer 
views of whatever*'* necessary to the completest pos¬ 
sible kno^le,dge of^tfie world, of the Deity, and of 
self, and thus accomplish her'work of preparation for 
inaturity. 


J5*ECTI0N VI. 

Preliminary‘Education. 

It is j).%n asserted in tlje presw?t day, fliat education 
must*commtnee as iioon {fis'thc child c>.;tK.'rs the world ; 
while others object tcvtliis, and maintain that educa¬ 
tion has nothing to do with Mif first six or seven years 
(tf childhood, hut should leave the first steps towards 

i * • . • ^ 

development during that period to nature. If avc re¬ 
gard tttlise two plan? with reference to what Infs already 
been said on the aim, means, Tind fliethod of education, 
the execution of the foivoer app^rs impossible, inas¬ 
much as the new-bbm infant’ and even a chikh^luving 
its earliest /ears, is incapabl^e of being guid(;fl to right 
goriHuct, either h/ instruction and. e<om])le,» or by' 
practice and disciplhre, which we Ifavcf shewn to he 
the propeii means of forming man *for» freedom; hut a 
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ciipjcity for tliese fi/st develops itseft' with conscious¬ 
ness! On the otjier hand, it may ne objected to the 
])lan of beginning (jdiiCEttiou when tlm child has attained 
conscio^sncss,thal>, in the meantime, many had habits,— 
many moral weeds wSl have taken foot; besides which, 
the.child desires knowledge and ejkT[doyment long b^y 
fore that period. We must, therefore, discover 9 . third 
way, which, lying bettvjeen the _ two extremes, may 
prove the right one.* This we shall designate Pre¬ 
paratory, or Prelimin*n;y cdiifation, jnd proceed iu-Jhe 
coursii of this section to unfold itVprogress. Tliis pre¬ 
liminary .edmation naturally* increases in value and 
importance, as the infant acquires ebnsciousness, apil# 
by the further attainments of walkanu mi'King, 
enters*U|)on childhood;*this;.too, gradually atkvances 
•from quiet solitary pl^y, Jo noisy social aiftuscments; 
and from thesh, to thc^intemal j^deasurciiof the iinagipa- 
ti(»i, which is r-u.sed and npiii-tshed by Tales nnd Fables. 
We will first consider tlqj busine*is of education at the 
commencement and first^stCps of life.* 

To the Infant, three things arc necesfwy^ <iare and 
Nursing, Regularity, and Prottt;tion. The helpless 
infant Itfjuires at first,—Care and Nursing, wliicJi it 
receives partly from* those in attendance on the mother 
at its birth, and .aftei wards fr«n tlui mother'licrself, or 
at lQpst,»imdwr her superiidendence. * The life and wel¬ 
fare of tlfl new'-boru infant require the constant protec¬ 
tion of >9 guardian genius; and thii» guardian genius ig^ 
mateiTial lovcT This it .is which makes its* existence 
no isolated beipg,* but a spiritual life* within that 
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of the mother. Fanned by thii\‘ breath of life, the 

infant bud unfolds itself most favohrably, and when 

deprived of it, is ('xposed to frosl and blighting mildew. 

The waking heart of the infant, losing its ipole of 

attraction, is forced to learn betimes to exist alone; and 
‘ •> >$ 

desertion is death to the heart. Maternal love, too, is 
the ferod 'of the developing moral powers, even when 
the infant seeks its bodily nourishment at its mother’s 
breast; and happy they who find it there; for an in- 
stiiii t then exists between mothtv and child, which is 
nothing less than opening—though, in the child, as yet 
unconsciou.s—Love, lloth sufl’er, if not united by this 
a..-gnetic band, which, being formed by natiire, should 
not, unnccessani), ^'".broken. The mofiier ought to be 
carefuf of her own health, that she may fulfil the first of 
her duties in suigilying’ whol jsonie nourishment to her 
infr”t/*dnd that as , often tis instinct prompts it to 
demand dt. ' Pure, fresh air i.J very des^.ablc for both, 
as' well as a proper degree of external warmth in the 
tem})eramcnt of the rooms, clothing, and washing of the., 
fender infant. While the infant is being wa.shed and 
dressed, it enjoys the free motion of its limbs; and this 
it Ccinnot be allowed to do too often. Fvery one knows 
that sleep, .during which grovi'th proceeds, is o,f great 
importance, and instinct 'shews th’at much sleep is at 
first required; and this .should be undisturbtlb , By 
such care, the foundation is laid, not only of future per¬ 
manent gpod health and corporeal wclfaie; but also of 
the unimpeded development of the mofal powers ; for it 
cannot be too often repeated, that the corporeal life is 
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the, support of the mlwal. The chihf, -vviio has con¬ 
stantly to coinhat ipith pain and illness, cannot freely 
unfold his nv)ral ptswers, hut iinhihcs with his earliest 
nourishiijent, y, glsomy and misanthropic disposition; 
w'hcreas the feeling iJf bodily health lays# the founda¬ 
tion, of future'happiness, aird all ^fe social (pialities. 
arising from it. A cheerful man'sjircads cheerfulness 
around him, and is friendly and affectionate in his feel¬ 
ings and manners. S^o much res|)§cting Care, as the 
first essential part of p’srliniinfiry ctluyation. 

Weivill now proceed to Regularity, wfiich cannot 
he too soph kitroduccd, being the foundali()p of all 
virtues, and to which the child sho^ulfl bo accustomed 
in everything. Order and Reg,ularity pinWlUcc a mode¬ 
ration and satisfaction, formiit^ the •ground-woilv of a 
contented, and consequently, happy life. It*is not too 

much, therefore, to'mamtahi, tjiat the finindatWi of*ji 
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hajjpy life must . 1)0 laid, \\ihei? the child is Os»yet*un- 

conscious, and must be tec\by lialut,—by \nstinct, as^ft 

were, and within the circle* of corporeal life, to future 
* • 
contentment and happiness. In what maiinej, 010111 be' 

now exjdained. ^ * * 

The Rilcint should be^habituateil ^o moderation tmd 

regularity in tw'o thhigs,*Food and Sleep. The due 

quantity of the .formei’, is k»jlicatcd by th^ natural 

desirg of Rie infiint, which should be fully satisfied, but 

it will be tixcecded, if the nurse accustoms il to be fed 

ivhencvof it c.wcs.. It will not ontyniave too much.. 

food, but an finnatural craving ns* created; and the 

moral powers ary;, nn their very rise, degraded and 

H 
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smothered by the lowest order of sensual gralificut,iQns. 
If the indulgence of this artificial craving he contiflued, 
the development and activity of thfr mora> powers are 
also repressed by the excess of food weakening the 
digestion, ard producing a liability to many bodily 
.complaints. hiquJly injurious is an excess of sleep, 
not arising from the wants of the child, but (if the 
matcmal eye be not watchful) from the ignorance or 
misconduct of the ii\irse, who, to gain quiet, and time 
fo¥i-other employments, u^cs voirious means to put the 
child to sleep, when it is lively and wakeful, an*’ wish¬ 
ing to exercise its limbs, and employ its senses on the 
rQbjects around it." Here again, the development of the 
moral powers is' oj^structed, and the folmdalion laid of 
future'tlulness and indoleiice, from the necessary excite¬ 
ment of tiie brain not taking place. 'But widely dif¬ 
ferent M-e the consequences, when' food and sleep arc 
proportiontd to the real wants of the child. The moral 
powders then unfold themselycs at the proper time, and 
their development is unimpeded. The child is not 
\)ppressed by an excess of food, and acquires an instinc¬ 
tive habit of moderation, leading to general temperance 
and regularity in after life; for, observing pri^jfr times 
and quantities produces order, and the result of modera¬ 
tion in fi’od and deep, ,is the natural and wholesome 
feeling of content, which is henceforth the mcasu^’e of 
his desired, and becomes ^^an unconscious virtue im¬ 
planted in the tender soul of the child*,-so that, after 
aroused consciousnes;;, this necessary rcliuisite for the 
happines^' of life, meets with little or bo resistance from 
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the, inclinations. Ar'J this is the use*of Regularity in 
the first stage of liCe. * 

The third* requiitttc. Protection, still remains to be 
consuleiiecl; ajid this is twofoicl. First, Physical pro¬ 
tection. The child *must he guarded atul protected 
from whatever might endanger*liis sdrporcal existence.* 
In regard to food, he must not onlyJ)e prcsejrvech from 
excess, but from all unfvholesome. and improper food, 
unsuited to hi§ ago aipd digestive jjowers ; the reasons 
and consequences of Avljich are obvious. He must %ifio 
be gut<rded against impure and unwholesome air, as 
injurious .fo the lungs and formation of the blood. 
Close, unaired rooms arc as unwhpJ^some as unple*-i 
sant. The chiftl should constgintly ])reatke* pure, fresh 
air ; whence the nccessit*y of fli’c mo?t scrupulous*clean- 
liness in his clBthing.uincl in the objects sflrrounding 
him. It is equally ’desirable tliat he should he^iartled 
against an cxce^ of warmth,* both .of atmosphere “^nd 
clothing, as well as of c.old, cither in tjic house, t)r 
when he is carried out^ for cold is injurious to the 
tender frame of a child. Lastly, every thii\g* must bt! 
avoided, which may dist|uh, or aWaken him from sleep, 
as an uiifforafortahlc bed, wet clothes, or sudden, start¬ 
ling noises. The shqpnA kind of protection ^required, 
may he called Moral; as it rcjtites to influenoes, which 
give.a wrong direction to file im])ulshs and desires, and 
excite fakse sentiments. * .^s far as these lire the im¬ 
mediate* results' of. wrong physical “treatment, we have, 
already touchwl on the subjeet, ami have only to add, 
that though thew iiroral powers are implanted in the 
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corporeal life, and, at first, exclusively relate to i^;, yet 
it is not a mere (nihnal, but himaii' action, conta’ining 
the genn of humanity, the yet undev loped Individuality, 
which fcjcbly and faintl;^ exerts itself. For tVe desire 
of hide pendc ice and freedom is doncealed in the desire 
of self-prcservatior.-, and afterwards developed from it. 
Now, if'■this desire be awakened and fostered in a 
wrong direction, as in a restless, unsatiable craving for 
food, the foundation is laid of shivish dependence, and 
the moral existence of man is'cramped and ciip])led 
ill its origin. This, too, is effected by the moral, or 
rather anti-moral treatment of those, \Vho have the 
vianagenient of cnildren. Ignorant scrvaihs may exer¬ 
cise very injnrious intluence on the tender, undeveloped 
minds' of children, by' Irightcning them, when noisy 
and troublesome, by violent scolding, or the inllic- 
t’-^n of actual pain, which drives the defenceless 
beibgs to' a gloomy feeing of irritMtion, and em¬ 
bitters their ‘lives, before they have attained distinct 
seif-consciousness. Self-prese’vation prompts them to 
'offer an ineffectual resistence by redoubled cries; but 
the more they scream, the more severely are they 
chastised by theii^ cruel tonnentors; and tTnis, the 
scarcely awakened life is woU'nded and torn asunder in 
its inniost\le})ths of fedling, and the foundation laid of 
an irritable, hostife disposition. It is the sacred duty 
of parents to protect their children against both these 
kinds of mismanagement, and they cimnOtriie too careful 
and watchful of those, to-whom they cmtriist the charge, 
where they are unable to take it upon themselves. 
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Th» fullest kiiowlalge of such servants, when required 
for their chiklreA, is the highly impoilant duty of 
parents; an»l they*ought not to engage any without an 
intimat# acqiMxintiJnce with thbir dispositions and cha¬ 
racters, us well as wi!h their ca*pacilies, a#id fitness for 
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tlicii- task. Should they, however/ be deceived, it i!« 
their imperative duty, as soon as* they are anmra, of it, 
and of the first mischiijvous consequences, to express 
their strongest* disapiryobation, and*,even to punish those 
who have .been guilty ■„ and on a riq¥L'.tition of the fiidt, 
to ditftuiss them immediately. So*much as to the third 
requisite nf ^Preliminary education. ^ 

At the close of his first year, after ifie child is wcane^l. 
but before he chn walk or tall^ there is an intermediate 
period* equally demamling* <!tiVe, regular habits, anil 
protection; buf the laoral powers now bc^in to raise 
themselves above the^irpflreal, no longqr merely.servi»g- 
tikgain t/i<’ir objects, but. acquiring a freer iyid ibore 
independent character, commencing, in sliort, their own 
proper development. I'hS child himself cnlai-ges the 
sjihcre of his desire for happiness; and together witli 
the desire for bodily ijefl-being,* a desire for sjiiritual 
welfaftr though still faint, and. itithoul distinct con¬ 
sciousness, arises, ahitsiJtni becomes predominant. And 
here again, the wants of the yhild yoint ouiJ.tbc proper 
treatment. .The desire of becoming acquainted with 
material*objects is first arous(?d. The child looks atten¬ 
tively Srouud'him, and gazes at the ifiost striking; aqd 
to awaken and encourage this aRwition, is the first task 
to be added to Um; previously required care and^rotection ; 
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for the powers of perceiving anil ilistingiiisliing/. the 
memory and the imagination,—the tv.'o last being ^)ccu- 
liarly those, by mrans of which, idvas of^tlic external 
world are fanned and retained in the miiu},—ar» closely 
connected with attention, and arc!; by its means roused, 
.nourished, and exercised. Accordingly, a series of very 
importj>i’+ ])ov, ers of action now appeal’, on which rests 
the development of the whole intellectual life ; and all 
depend on the exerrusc of attention,—to guide which 
aright, is the l)est„mean!i of promoting the growth of 
intelligence. .i 

When tlie child is healthy and livelys he willingly 
aids in the work, niid care is then only recpvired, not to 
distract tin; attention, and turn it to too'many objects at 
once, lie must ho engegod ;i long time with one, and 
encouraged thoroughly to fxai.pinc it. This may he 
done by pointing to it,, as the-child himself does to 
whalcvei’ attracts his noticeand Avhen, he advances,lo 
paint out objects by >iounds, tiie task is easier; and as 
he graihially proceeds to form words, it becomes easier 
fitill to make impressions on his mind. He thus ac- 
cpiires a ivorld of ideas, ivliicli care should be taken not 
to cpniuse; for by keeping them distinct, the fo’i.a-dation 
is laid of internal order and- epn.iexion. A gradual 
progress ’from the.w'hoLi to parts, is here the right 
mode; and the more the child observes, the morq he 
learns to distinguish, which is the first sign of intelli¬ 
gence. Wlien w-e weflect, however, .that, the capacity 
for kiiowlf'dge is only a, means used b^ the desiring 
being, and that consequently the powe.y of distinguish- 



iug must relate to desire, avc shall better understand 
tlie economy of'the awahing moral ])o\vcrs, than if we 
view it ai)vt from its connexion with the rest^ as some¬ 
thing in itsijf aJbne. Though the knowledge of cul¬ 
tivated man, under ’the high-sounding, 4lmt little com- 
• . ^ ^ • * 
pvehensive term Science, is not •merely regarded hy . 

its admirers, as something al)S(<lu^c aiut hulppfc?ident of 
the other moral ])owoi% hut as their croAvu and comple¬ 
tion. The p\nncipalo,prompter^of {lie moral powers is, in 
every stage, I)esire;*ljhe desire of.lviiowledge is fonn'ded 
on 4he desire of possession; tli’c di'sirc of possession 
on the of enjoyment; and the desire o^enjoyment 

on the desire of ivelfare, or happincs^; all which wci irnty 
])erceive in the first a])peara]jce of tfle moral powers in 
children. The child* delights t8 recognise •ohjects, 
hecause the dibsirc o£ ])<i)Sessing them is immediately 
connected w'lth it*; %r ithy docs he gj’asp at*Avhat<sfpr' 
Ije recognises^ but with .tin? view, of appitipsiath^g it‘? 
lie does not, however, desire to^approp^atc all that he 
sees, hut those ohjccts^only that please him. We here 
see the use of the power of distinguishing^- 'it leads to 
the jiowcr of choosing^ oi-the exfti-tion of the will^ ivliich 
is clo«,ty connected with the op^inal desire; and like 
the power of gainiii^ knowledge, executes its behests. 
This power of choosing or jfejecti^ig, of prcferi’ing or 
disliking, gppears with 'the exercise of the poiver of 
distingmshing. The child rejects Avhat if? disagreeable 
to hill*,’’ and waggrly strives to ohtmnhvhal is agrcealdc. 
It is noAV the part of the nars« io guide tlie ivill and 
desires of the (;hikl, and as these‘should be excited and 
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kept, alive by distinct perception, perception must also 
be made use of, to restrain bis will and pnwer of choosing, 
and tbns lead to a true and real satisfying of ^be. original 
desire. This guidance to right and moderate ‘choice 
IS, hoAvcver, nrt easy task, for the child grasps at Avhat- 
ever in any degree excites, or pleases him. He grasps, 
too, at wliahis beyond nis reach,—the rainbow, for ex¬ 
ample, and also at things which-would injure him; both 
which desires—for the unattainable and the hurtful— 
distuib his happine.^s. Th'us we *800 again, how nc^’cs- 
sary it is to provide for the future good of the soul at 
the very o]iening of its porvers; and this must be done, 
a.i before, by habit, teaching both nrodcration and order. 
Though the child may desire Avhatcvcr attracts his 
attention, it woidd be wn>ng to give him all that he 
could have, as this Avould only ■ increase his craving, 
tiiivv end in rendeving him insalialfle. If he be refused, 
he will endeavour t*) obtain his object by ciying ami 
resistance; he,, becoimcs angrVi violent, and unmanage¬ 
able, and the foundations of a bad temper and dispo¬ 
sition are laid even previous to the attainment of distinct 
conscipusness. To avoid pennanent mischief, therefore, 
care-must lie taken tp divert his attention by'various 
means, and repress his desires within due bounds; 
which is the more nocessaiy, because the will is'actuated 
liy the desires, which but too soon learn ^to grasp at 
absolute dominion, as is observable in many thildren, 
Ayho govern those, by whom they ought to be got cmed. 
Parents, besides habituating their chiUrch to modera¬ 
tion and order, should guard them from the mistaken 



t^satraenl of ignorant servants^ who give them whatever 
tliby desire, in oVlor to keep tliem quid, and stop their 
cries with^iakes nud sugar-plums.* ]ly such treatment, 
the cIwldrei'w arefundaraentally injured, and the mischief 
is afterwards dillicult to eradicate.* * 

• We come now to a new perioik which opens wli*n 
the child can walk and talk. 'This aw ha*^. already 
denominated the pericld. of Play,. the love of play being 
then predonjinant; •, to guide which, is the principal 
business^ of preliminjiry edwcatiQn, during- this pci'ial, 
though the previously bestowed ‘care is l*y no means to 
he remitleck The nourishment of the child, though 
stronger uiid more varied than di.inng the first yi*»r, 
must still he'simple, excluding all‘artificial food and 
drink, Avhich is so sekfom'S’ufliciently attended to. All 
cakes, SAveet-iflcals, sygairpliuns, Sic., shoulfl he entirely 
forbidden, h’oth ai? ii^uriflus tp the dig(;slive p(nvers,,?«ts»' 
?is encouragin^g greediness, Jnd a Jove of ciftiiAg dainties. 
Put even wholesome Tood,—Im-ead, nt^-at, fruit, ►and 
vcg(!tahles—all whic^f fnay be alloivcd to children 
after they are weaned—must he given on^* in proper 
quantities, and at propCr timeS. Spoilt, mismanaged 
childtAi arc constantly wanting, t3 eat; and Avill, when 
groAvn up, he cqiTayy'insatiahle of jileasurc. Eating 
being a principal source of ,'&njoyqient in A cry young 
cluldren, the best Avay to accustom them to modera¬ 
tion in* it, is to hai’p‘regular meals, Avhich Avill he 
more i^asily dons if they have alwafly been used to.it. 
As to drink,—^except, milk, Avlrich may l)e given at 
fixed limes, and ia proper quantifies,—them is nothing 
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so Avholesomc and natnrjil for every one, and especially 
for children, as water; for besides thht it most eftec- 
tually (pienehes thirst, it forwards the digestion, pre¬ 
serves the blood pure and cool, and is' thcvbest exciter 
of the nerves; on wbich account,'' washing the body 
with cold water 'may, w’ith due care, be done. As 40 
artificial children should not be allowed either 

tea, cotTce, chocolate, wine, or bccr, all these being in¬ 
jurious, both as unnatural stimidants to the system, and 
preinnturely promofing the devebpment of feelings, 
which shouldI’cmain dormant till maturity. They also 
awaken and encourage a desire of enjoyment, which 
er-rvates, and couiiiies man within a low and •unworthy 
sphere. Too’ much Avannth of clothing, or bedding, 
likewise produces rih enervating effect. Without ex¬ 
posing children to the dang'w of catching cold, they 
"p-Mild be accustomed by degrees' to bear the rougher 
exteriial iuUxiences of the A'eariier, by which the body 
leainsto resist them, ard becomes’strengthened ; where¬ 
as to preserve it fi’om every breeze, weakens it, and 
renders it more susceptible of disease. Children, too, 
must not be deprived of frequeiit and free motion, Avhich 
they naturally endcivour to obtain. We mcly also 
observe in regard to clothing, '^thaf it cannot be too 
simple. To dress out cl/ddrcn, and admire them for 
their finery, produces A'anity, a weed afterwards difficult 
to eradicate. To all these may be added, a habit of 
early rising; to faffilitate which, children should 1)0 put 
early to beet, after being—as they will be—tired w’ith 
exercise chuing the day. Nothing is worse for chil- 
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than to he kept long in heel after they are awake 

in the morning ; 'the wannth aiul languor it producCvS, 

• • • % * 
being bq.th,^highly injurious. 

Aftv* the, fort*going observations on the necessary 
care and formation *of the habi^ *of cl|^ldren, we will" 
de.vote the remainder of this section'’to the especial 
business of preliminary cducaticnii during thin^period of 
childhood. The child .will, and ought to play; and 
thus prepare Jiimself-jfor the realities of life. The first 
rule is, not to make pipy too easy tojiim, and thereby to 
destroy his pleasure in it. This Is done, either by over¬ 
loading lum*ivith toys, which he Avearies of, or by inter¬ 
fering too. much in his play, thercoy making hiro«i 
mere passive beholder. The.chikfsllould be excited to 
activity in his play, Avhich<is.‘ indecti, its true chtiracter. 
He must procifi’c his gwn,materials and objects, for the 
more they are hiS o'.vn ^vork, the iriore pl(sasiu-e,.h-o- 
hjkes in theim The roiiglf materials on^ ^ouid be 
given him; or what isTstill bett(ff, he shpuld find tltem 
for himself, which has^thh greatest charms for a child. 
What is, in reality, incomplete, is filled ^irp by the 
Imagination, — the self-treating poAver, which ^rouses 
and MUUiishes the other meutaj ^lOAvers. The child 
first jdays for him’seif ^loue, and is happy ^iu his own 
little sphere. He must not b,« distiubed, or the manner 
of .his -play, altered, or improved. »Our views are not 
the vievTs of a child. Changes* and interference annoy 
him, a'^d trouble his pleasure, which he should J)e 
allowed to phrsue witliput intemiption, merely taking 
care that he dogs not get things wfiiich wWcUiurt him. 
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It is hetlcr to keep knives, scissors, &c. out of Vjs 
reach, thiis preventing the necessity of forciiily taking 
them away, and sparing the child the pain of,j’e]inquish- 
ing them, and the reluctance to amuse liimsclS with 
-other objects, lie, should not he interrupted in his 
[)Iay by taking his toys in joke, merely to please him 
by giving*'ihem hack again; for this plan fails in its 
object, and the child is angry, at the invasion of his 
rights. Ijcave him, in short, to the undisturbed enjoy¬ 
ment of his self-made,pleasures, aixl when he is weary 
of play, do not excite him, against his inclination, to 
resume it. Nature, shoidd he left to rcgulute the time 
as-'J ({uantity, and we shoxdd consider, that ])lay is labour 
to a child, from, which he recpiircs rest, as man does 
from his Avork. ‘ - 

Play is the occupation of a chdd, in which his cor- 
£;:cfpal and mental poAvers .dovelop’thdmsclves, being all 
cxerciseddin' thi.s, the Oushess of his life, which has 
anoilier advantage besides this deA’clopment;—it satisfies 
his original desire for happines^. The child is never 
happier than in his jday, and gaiety is then his natural 
characteristic. It is his heaveti, and the most cheerful, 
active men are generally those Avho haA^e mot^T fully 
enjoyed ])lay in their childhood,-,n'ot from having a 
superabundance of ,plaything.s, but from having been 
themselves active iir doAUsing and making; not Avantmg 
materials for the exercise of their ingenuity; \ind not 
having been hindered, or internipted in theirinvork. 
The child, however, RSr long as he plays'a/owe, is but 
at the threshold of happiness; the fulness of his bliss 
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coiiiincnccs when he associates with companionf;, and it 

is a'pleasure to w^tch the countenance of a child, wljen 

he meets* a,yother» How he smiles, and extends his 

arms to#vards.him* and kisses him! It is the love of 

society, which hrings^ and bindfyfhemy^ogeth.cr; and 

tho era when social play begins, i§ a remarkable one* 

which ought to be taken advaiftap' g ^ f* ^DiiVing the 

first quiet, solitary pla;f,* nothing was required, but to 

look on, and .guard ■from harm, yi short—a negative 

conduct, Eut noAv'that tlm soaial circle‘is fonned, 

• • • ^ ^ ^ 
and 4he child' enters, as it were, into his kingdom, 

(which will be governed, though the nding,})ower be 
invisible) the moral powers, now unfolding thcmselvc'S; 
Avill require gliidance, restraint, and encouragement. 
The feelings, which have hifncrto ^ept in the *>mmig 
•mind—^I oa’c, fridndshi^j sympathy, generosity, and, un¬ 
fortunately, the inefina'donT also, to^ selfishness, dovetoiico- 
ne^is, to coramamd, and rule dyer others, to h.ppro])riat(5 
their property, and envy,—all'these fuise; aud*it 
becomes the most important business of preliminary 
education, to teach and inculcate morality. »The \1T1! 
—the moral poAver, whi^h*recpiircs unremitted guidance 
—noAV* iii-ises in the infant mindand as all kindly in¬ 
clinations must be cxnitAl and encouraged, s(i contrary 
ones must be combatted and rj?stramjL‘d. T'his is oft('n 
best.c(rectcd,.by separating Ihe youn§ disturbers of the 
peace frehn the companions Avhom they annoy, and 
obliging'Them'to play alone. In ohtbreaks,^ jioAACvei*,. 
of the spirit of domination and ed\’etousness, and the 
consequent quarrels; it is neccssaiy’to accommrjdate tho 
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dispute, and brin^ back the aggressors to the right 
path, by granting justice to the injdi*ed. They niust 
be made to beg pardon of those, whose pj»perty they 
have taken, which they must restore*"; and thus repair 
the injury, before ’they are punished for their mis¬ 
conduct, by banishment. For the feeling of Right 
and WrUiig is already awakened, and he, who feels 
and knows when he receives wl’ong, also knows when 
he commits it towards others, as «oon as;, his attention 
is drawn to it. Other natures,,Which may be called, 
passive, require to be' excited and encouraged in vsvery 
possible ^vay. These are the weaker, hiid .must not 
6 uly l)c protected against the stronger, but- excited to 
the more active exercise ,of their powers, the means of 
doing which, wdll not be \Viinting at this period of life; 
and it is as necessary to fostor the growth of the slowly- 
licvelopfhg germ, as to exti^patd’ the weeds, which, if 
allow'ed 'lo ‘spread, will sqfin ohoke the good seed. The 
moral luiman.‘Reing already lives in the Child. 

I^astly, we must consider the internal life of children, 
and its cl-^ims on our care and attention. The child 
will ijot always play, but he mgst constantly be amused, 
and, unconsciously‘to himself,,formed for thS" highest 
ends of his existence. The spHr.gs‘, not only of worldly, 
but of spiritual life, colfte into action. Man is bom, 
not merely for this lower, "mortal existence, but fer a 
higher, eternal one. He mjis’t, therefore, hate a sense 
.ef the High,—^thd"Exalted beyond.the limits*of time 
and space,—the Qrfeat,*—^the Jncoiirpreliensible,—^the 
Wondei’fdl; together with a love 'of,.. and capacity of 
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laving hold on them. This sense is^Keason, and this 
capacity. Faith. ' But the element, in which the child 
lives du^^thc p%riod of play, is t^e Imagination, the 
source,* and .principle of all play. It is also by the 
imagination ^that the idea of 4lie e:^lted and the 
wonderful reaches the mind of the playful child, ^nd 
obtains his full belief, or faith. Imagination, ibo, is the 
clement of Fiction, in Whose garb, the ideas of the high 
and the wonderful c!tn alone ,fin<l entrance to the in¬ 
fant mipch And, in* this wfty, ^mueh may be accom- 
plistTed, if rightly begun. ^ lively, pure world of 
Fiction, prepares the child for the free regions of pure, 
living, eternal Tnith; care must only be taken that an 
monstrous or Hideous images, fill the tender, sensitive 
mind ^vith teiTor,—-no world of ghosfs, instead of Spirits, 
must obscure the unsulliec> mirror of tljp infant imagi¬ 
nation ; but a bright, 'cheerfuhheaven of wondbrs mi.si 
open on the yonng mind, nu(f,give -it a foretaste of the 
bliss of a spiritually free being. • Thus *the child "r^ll 
be led in his own element* to the vestibule of the All- 
holy, and preliminary education will be completed. 


SFXTIOhf VII 

• • • 

First Perioc^of Education^ 

• • 

The transition from preliminary efltication, to Education, 
strictly so called^ nmst take place* as imperceptibly as 
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the clevclopincnt of the child himself, and his transit.ion 
from the period ot play to that of liaming. Sudden 
and eager, but not unprepared questions, ]p-oclaim this 
transition. One may see that the child ha&j'.onsuWed ,— 
that, he has n\et witli^something enigmatical, something 
beyond his own powers of explanation. He believes 
that his parents know everything, and, in this convic¬ 
tion, lie receives all answers,, -iven the most absurd, 
as oracles. The ai-t, of the teacher, however, consists 
in making himself, understood by-the child, which it is 
not dinicult 10 do, if ihe answer be framed accordicig to 
his power of comprehension. These questions open the 
\vay for instmetiou by conversation, whose circle daily 
enlarges, extei^ding to everything within the hoiizon of 
a child’s capacity, which must be duly exercised as it 
develops itself. t .. 

First, the attention, .which, among tlic increasing 

muhitude of object^, runs some danger of being dis- 

tn.cted. 'I'he child must learn to iix his attention a 
« > 

long lime upon one object, preparation for which habit 
must havc^ been made at an earlier period, llis interest 
in the object before him must be roused and kept up ; 
observing what particularly interests him, and thirs lead¬ 
ing him on to new acquisitions. s\\'hat he has learnt to 
know, he must also leaiv to retain ,—his memory must 
be exercised. He must learn to repeat an cxplanat'on, 
or story that he has heard,^ thereby also extending his 
knowledge of language and expression.- He rtmst be 
made, too^ to think .far himself, and xirrange his own 
thought*: .and ideas. Thus a habib of order and con- 
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nexion is formed m his mind, on whict?, Goethe declares 
everything to depend. The powers of distingnishing, 
of compasing, and iven of judging, unfold of themselves, 
but must, nearertlleless, not he left without assistance. 
As a matter of course, new ohjcct*;* whether in nature 
or 'in art, should be continually pi’csented, and tho 
child’s circle of vision daily incrc^ised.^ li>o commences 
the first period of education. 

It is now picopcrly •Education, 03 ^ guidance to the end 
of all human pcrfectfcp,—moral fieodom, irsting on a 
religious foundation, which commences, 'rhe pupil is 
now a humaii being capable of freedom, and must be 
treated as a being who has a Will, and not as a mewj 
machine, which must be moyed bylhe.application of 
external means, or as an animal, to bb governed by fear 
’and force. It Is on this very point that education so 
frequently faills. Tlie problem is, to. guide •and in ■ 
flijence the v^ills of childrd);i wiUiout prUtlucing ob¬ 
stinacy, which they are naturally much, inclined tT>; 
considering their will ^s*an unalienable possession, 
which they resolve to maintain. To imposc'rcslraint 
by force on their will, jin'd bring it into subjecljon to 
the w3l; or humour of the parents,‘either cripples, and 
makes a slave of a *hrw[ftin being, or—for the child is 
perfectly aware when he is ^w/onge^—provoke^ him to 
resistance, ending in confirmed obstinacy. There is 
but one way of avoiding these dangers, and that 

is a surfi and Safe* one, being indicated by the feelings 
of both parents and children,- via.’ by Inclination. If 
we influence a» child’s inclinatidh,—if we -gain his 

l3 
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lioavt, wc possess *his will, witliout^ robbing him cf so 
valuable a possession, by a right tisc of which, bis 
conduct becomes Inily bis own. 1-Tor is j.t ilillieult to 
win the heart of a child. Love and (ionfidence awaken 
love and confi^dencc.'^,^ They belong to each other; they 
are born and exist, together. A child has a natural 
desii’e of lovin-g, and of being loved. If parents satisfy 
this want soon enougli,—and love as a guardian genius 
shoidd receive him at his entrar^e into |he world, and 
remain at his side throughJife,—^tKc young mind betimes 
attaches itself in its "most inward w'ants and deskes to 
the parental. The child soon feels his »veakness, his 
vvints, and his dependence. How can he fail to devote 
his whole soul .to iliose, from whom he htis received, and 
to wh.)m he must look for <dl that he requires, and the 
satisfying of all his little wishes and desires ? The 
' hild, tl'.ereforc, attaches hiiUseh fo his parents, and 
first and principally, to his jnothcr, though the father 
rcoeives his share of .jatlachmeiit, and it is chiefly the 
feiiliug of reverence, Avhich is aw'akened and kep)t up 
by liiiu.. lloth p)archts, however, possess an equal 
share of the child’s confidence, having once irresistibly 
won his affections. Unhappy are those children who 
are a burden to their paren\s« whose feelings have 
become hliinled by the .pressure of Avant and poverty. 
No fond parental eye smiles on them—no.SAveet woid 
of affection penetrates the hearts of those, \vho only 
meet with rough, r^epidsive manners,—*vhose'earliest 
days and years are saddened hy parental harshness and 
indiffero!3ce. A AYre^ched life aAvaits Oiem, for there is 
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greater misfoiijune than for a litart to be shut up 
within itself, anil forced to live on, and for itself alone. 
A solitaj;^, ^for,sal*en, isolated heuA soon ceases to feel 
affccti®h ; it; hardens, petrifies, as it w'cre, and jnoduces 
the appearance which is call?;d,,,having no heart; or* 
what is alniost worse, they have as Intle affection far 
self as for others,—they ai’e embitten’o*!, morose, and 
discontented, nourishing only repulsive, misanthropic 
sentiments. .They <^re tlie eniginas of human nature, 
whose unnatural stijte excites astonishment. The ex- 
ation lies in the heart; it *can neiiher feel, nor 
receive lover Such are rather to be pitied^ than cen¬ 
sured. TJieir fate is deeply to be deplored, for it v«is 
prepared by those, who ought to TiTive.awakened love 
in the young heart, and fost’efed aitd nourished*it w'ith 
affection. • , * ’ 

It must not, howvvcr; be .a blind,affectiim whicli 
indulges all tfie wishes ant? inclinations of tjie child; 
but it must, above au*tbings,»ineidcciftp moderatibn, 
order, and temperance otherwise, the child would be 
ruined as effectually, as by a want of,‘affection. 
There are,* unhappily,^tbo nuiny instances of this to 
be soeii in spoilt, jietted childrt*n, wdio have been 
accustomed, from f.hdj^ earliest infancy, to be made 
playthings of. By such foblisli ^indulgence of the 
selfishness,,, which is apt enougl> to arise, young 
egotists* are formed, wTio^ care *for no one but them¬ 
selves,' and soon, consider it unmx;ei5sary and absip'd 
to show any* attention, or kindness towards others. 
They forget w;liat /others have ‘done for th«m, and 
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the parents arc pilnishecl for their v-oakness, hy tlie 
ingratitude of their children. Tnic parental love will 
suffer no weeds to choke the youn^ plaiU, »hut W'ill 
direct all its care to eradicate them at fheirtfirst ftppear- 
ance, even shpuld it require the infliction of pain. 
'Wic^closer the' band between parents and children, 
the easier it is t^^gifide children to their parents. 
Inclinatioji, confidence, respeefi fender it indissoluble, 
and all (hity become^ attached tofit. N.ow the entire 
life being made up .of duty, hQAV beneficial nmst. it 
l)e, when that is, betimes, identified with inclinatvon. 
To fulfil (luty from inclination, is the highest and 
iibhlcst attainment of man. The first duty of children 
towards their parents, is candour, sincenty, and tnith. 
Candoiir is the first of virtues, on Avhich the purity 
of the future cliaracter is gnwindod. It 'is most closely 
connect ed with . innocence ahd ^mrily of heart, or, 
what is tile*same thing, Vith*faith. Tl\ese charming 
qualities natm'ally belong to children, and so, too, 
does sincerity, if it be not, extinguished by the 
wrong colxluct of the parents. It is wrong, if the 
parents, in any way, excite ‘ ipistrust in their chil¬ 
dren, either by promises or threats, which ftifey do 
not perform. But the most‘ prejudicial conduct is, 
when parents—evep in jest-—doubt and mistrUst their 
children’s words, i)efore they have Icarat, or expe¬ 
rienced what falsehood is; .thus showing them that 
tfuth may be withlteld or denied; in short, tlfat man 
may lie, the most fatdl'of all faults, infecting the truth 
andpurrly of the chjfracter. And'Ifow^ easily are chil- 



clrcn induced to^ie! If they ai;p intimidated and 
frightened by threats, fear become^ the mother of the 
first lie. Qr, if “Iheir demands are unjustly refused, 
their ■w'ishes and desires produce the second. Children 
are frecpicntly made acquainted with lyi^g, by wicked 
servants, who reward them for concealing or denying; 
on whieh account, lying servants sbouM not be tole¬ 
rated in a house, whera there are children to be infected 
with this vic«, whicl/undermipes'Jhc whole moral life, 
and destroys the mordl, health in prly youth/ Servants 
may, as well as all grown-up persons, do much mischief 
to children,* by improper couversatym, stprics. and 
foolish jests, or by exciting their fears. It is prccist-Ty 
the period when children observe everything;—when 

the iniagination is most active, and the propensity to 
• • • ** 
imitation as rc’ady to»excTcisc itself oi^what is bad, 

as on what is good* Wherefore, parei>ts cannot be too 
careful of the,first and chief, objests of their shildren’s 
attention and imitation, or too Sedulously guard tljcin 
from all huitful iuttueaces; while, on their own part, 
they may, by thoughtless expressions anil'bad ex-. 
am[)le, cause them to acquire bad habits and mesiners. 
On the contrary, they must, as we have before re¬ 
marked, not only by i!=n^niction, to the utmost of their 
ability, but also by their owii lives, and actions, point 
out. the-truc* path of life, and w;alk“before them in it. 
The objection, that the parents are themselves only im¬ 
perfect'beings^ is nothing to the purpose, for the present 
question is not, what is,- but whflf is neccssart/ to real, 
good education ;• aftejf for this end! it is neccs^hry that 
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children should licar, see, and be evvited to only what 
is good. This good is of two kinds, internal and exter¬ 
nal,—good feelings and sentiments, and .goo,d actions 
and omissions; for to refrain from evil, is to dto good. 
To speak first of th6 feelings and sentiments, including 
whatever proceeds from the affections and purity of the 
heart. Childvqn^easily betray themselves. Whatever, 
therefore, responds to this essential quality of the mind, 
friendship, gentleness, svmpathy/’ohligiu'gness, sociabi¬ 
lity, must be fostared—and, where they arc defi-cient, 
produced—^by wholesome habit, and, if neccssari^^ by 
severity and discipline, while all opposite - qualities 
should, of course, be exterminated as q\iickly as possible. 
For the character, on which the worth of man depends, 
springs from the heart, and all actions and omissions 
are the external signs of themind. According as man 
feels, so does he think and act. Let the inclinations, 
therefore!, of childreP be e'arefully watched and guided, 
which is no di'flicult tAsk with those, who are willingly 
led by affection, which all wifi be, who have not been 
previously .spoilt. The same guide must give a right 
direction to the actions and omissions of children, for 
affection obtains, not 9 , repugnant, but a free, Willing 
submission, or obedience, which5»i.»cxt to sincerity. Is the 
foundation virtue of children. They arc first led by obe¬ 
dience to good habits, i. e. to praise-worthy and desirable 
habits of order, purity, and self-command, so especially 
essential in reference to gratifications of the senses. 
Good habits lead to htorality, or to a tree obedience to 
the lavw ■ of conscience. As omtusious, however re- 
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qiiiye no less powe^ and firmness of life will than actions 
do; and as cliild'ren from five to ten years old have 
more to j^cjave undbnc than to do,—for wild hranches 
are inctj^santly, during this period, shooting forth,—it 
is evident, that the’ same guide,/Affection, is indis¬ 
pensable here* also: that alone can taimj the lion-like 
power of the Will, without using* force.__,» 

A fault which parents^and teachers arc very apt to 
fall into, in tjie fulfillment of their important task, is, 
to moralize or preach# Nothing weatics children more, 
or pi-oduces less good. The^ are not npe for long 
sennons and'exhortations, and if they were, they would 
not escape .ennui. That which does not speak to the 
heart, does not excite man to action. **It may he urged, 
(hat tlfe intellect of chifdren *is awifliencd at this age, 
•but—in things which do not concern it, and*are conse¬ 
quently no proper objects • of Iqai’ning qnd uuderstand- 
iiuj, — the intellect constant^ oljeys intefesW which 
follows inclination, anu'inclination spriUgs from tfie 
heart. Thus, what belongs to feeling, sentiment, and 
action, is not influenced by mere persuasion, iiowever 
reasonable, * (which it frequently is not) and long ex¬ 
hortations are, therefore, as uselpssf as they are weari¬ 
some. Indeed, the/ arn-Vhsolutcly prejudicial, and that 
in no slight degree. In the fifSt place, they make chil¬ 
dren listless^ and inattentive*; for they do not listen to 
what do«5 not interest th'em, liut prefer employing their 
thoughts on anything else. Their ■iinagination amus<;s 
them better.* Hence, constant*moralizing produces 
hypocrisy, falseljood,^and deceit;’ for they are-forced to 
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appear to listen q\ nelly and attentively, otherwise they 
are punished. They, therefore, 'pretend to do what is 
required of them, and this is inward lying apd deceit. 
Thus children arc made hypocrites, and, s^harpsighted 
as they are, they scon perceive that their teachers are 
deceived, and once knowing this, they leani to ilpply 
the same means in other cases. The mischief, there- 
fore, which is caused hy this ftilse method, is very con¬ 
siderable ; nor is auy such methc'i needed. A simple, 
earnest command effects all that is desired, in children 
accustomed to love, confidence, and respect. Hence, it 
follows, that instniction, w-hen it is, and mast ])c given, 
because the eldld (not only those who Avould force it 
upon him) desires it, should he as simple as possible. 
Pointing out the r..ischic\ous consequences of had con¬ 
duct, or giving examples of .them.inthe ahape of stories, 
excites a lively interest in children; and this method is 
effectual and successful, for it rouses the attention, 
in,presses the heart, and remain's in the memoiy. 

It is very different with the instinction, which is 
directed to the power of acquiring knowledge in 
children, hy means of which, the faculties must he de- 
veloped, strcnglhenal, and ennehed with various- kinds 
of information. The desire c gleaming must he the 
guide for the cultivation of this power, which desire 
shows itself in t^e constantly recurring questions^, of 
children; and as these proceed from their re.il wants, 
the replies may advantageously he made a liicans of 
conveyingTsnowledge. It is strange or rather, admi¬ 
rable, that the first questions of children, though relat- 
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ing,(o material olij^cts^ are still in tl?eir aim, questions 
of reason, i. e. Airecteil to the cause of things; as 
for examj)le: win! made the lights in the heavens ? 
and de<*pcr rssearches, than those concerning the cause 
of things, cannot he made hy man. / All ^’ue philosophy 
does the same, ('hildren may, thertnore, be called 
little philosophers, cmjdoying thdir faculty of acquiring 
knowledge on the sama object q,s the greatest philo¬ 
sophers ; which is a how sooq the human being— 
whose highest problent is. to seek bis JCrcator—becomes 
active in the child. If we consider this. It is evident, 
that the ciirlibst instruction, though relating t^) material 
objects, inivst also teach the knowledge of God, begin¬ 
ning by tlie most simple, andriodcecC tbs only w'ay by 
which •children are capable'of reciSving such 4inow- 
4edge. And hmv easy is .it to give this instruction, 
which they hianifesfty desire., if it b.e done* by the. 
inuigcs with wdjich they iire* most, familiar* and in r('- 
fercnce to those with wnom they* are mO^ nearly a lid 
dearly connected—their j)al’ents! 'I’he idea of a good 
Father in heaven, the Creator of heaven aird earth, 
the Author of all good, who loves, protects, and blesses 
the go«d, and whom the child slioftld love, trust, ami 
honour, as he docs his p-W-iits, though He is not visible 
to him lik-e them,—such an ide& finds a ready entrance 
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into^tbe jniiuJ of a child,—takes firm hold there, and 
vivifies the germ of religion.' More is not required 
to make a chikl pious, or obedient*to* God; for tru^i 
piety is nothing more thaji trust and obedience towards 
God. There ar§ two principal means of premoting 
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infant piety; first,’thc awakened com:?;iou.sness of right 
and wrong,—or conscience, already active in proclaiming 
the commands of God,—as whose voi’ce, children should 
he taught to regard it;—and secondly, ihe reverence 
which the pa,’’ents'\thehiselves pay to the Supreme 
Being in prescnle of their children, especially, by daily 
assembling for, religidns purposes, a habit highly ad¬ 
vantageous both to parents and children. The words 
of the old Poet are still true;— ''■< 

Qod’s graco and Mossing t”) obtain, 

Is better than tl\o greatest gain, 

f)r good we can inherit; ” 

! Who trusts in CJod in joy and pain, 

Throngirtife nnwounded shall retain, 

A frep, herokvspirit., 

Thus the groundwork nf the future moral and 
religious life is laid at the right itiomeut, and children 
grow up. well prepared foPtheir future high destination, 
arid for an e^ttended knowledge ’of it. I'licre is, at the 
same time, a mass of other knowledge, which must 
be inculcated in a similar manner, in order to make 
them acquainted with the world, and fit them for their 
necessary intcrcoul‘se with it. And here again, the 
desire of learning assists th;" wt)rk of instruction. 
Other teachers, too, Ijesides the ])arents> become 
gradually necessn’ 7 , thougtr they, especially the father, 
in educated classes, may tdach the children much 
useful knowledge incidentally—as, during their walks 
with them. An acquaintance with the works of 
nature, and of art., may be given in this way. The 
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riicliments of knw’jledge in the vegefable, mineral, and 
animal kingdoms, may ho gained in play, as it were, 
and incw^sed hy* pictures and l^gures. A general 
knowl«rge the earth and heavens may be given 
by the help^ of globes. Th'e 'aiUtlim^ of Natural 
History—of meteoric appearances, fo/ example—are 
highly attractive to children, as* avcII a> those of Geo¬ 
graphy and History. 13ut the yrant of being able to 
read and write for themselves, is ijoav strongly felt, and 
these,arts will be easily and quickly (acquired ; children 
taking delight in practish^ them by themselves, 
wdiei-c'by a Considerable portion of their tinic is spent 
in acquiring the useful habit of occupation. Th«y 
themselves deSire employment, even ihough social 
play, ilnd the exercise of theft- bodfty powers, (jlaim a 
'largi! share of tlieir time. -And thus instruci^on, united 
with care of the physical strejigth anil growth, and a 
c^jnstant promoting of childis^ gaipty and cheerfulness, 
advances, step l)y step, In propwrtion a^i.the mem^?ry 
and intellect become stronger and more active. We 
need not descend to particulars, such as the .method of 
teaching languages, prcq)er means of instiaiction in 
this Ijranch of education, being pro^ ided in every well- 
ordered school. We Vill here, then, conclude our 
general observations on educjftion during the first, or 
leaming-peviod, extending"from six to twelve years of 
age. 'Wie details are tfie,business of the teacher, Avho 
devotes himscif to his task with tratlf and zeal. 
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SECTION VITT^ 

f 

Second Period of Education, 

♦ 

With the tAv'tlftli or thirlccnth ycai’, the desire of 
Self-fonnation,, begins' to arise, not extinguishing the 
desire of learning, hnt employing it as a means. The 
child begins to ft'el that he is a hnman being, and 
to desire the indej)end?nee a.id freedom of one, 
which cannot he attained Avithont a sphere of action of 
his ovA’n. Childi-en, therefore, at this age*, begin to 
S 'arch for such a sphere. Girls assist their mothers, 
and hoys, eilher'‘folloAV their fathers’ oeeupation, or 
some other, Avith A\’hich‘ circumstances have brought 
them into' coiUact; or they show a jieculiar taste, and 
erpaeity; Avhich is calh'd Talent." 'This talent should 
meet Avith all possible eiicouragemcnt, as containing 
the germ of their future callih|>; or profession, llcfore, 
hoAvever, Ave pursue the sid)ject of the ]n-esent section, 
we must' glance at one, Avhich ])rccedcs it, inasmuch as 
it rel'ites to the (form of education—the' moral and 
religious life of man: claiming, at every perio l, the 
greatest attention fiom the W'lclu'.r. AVe must here 
recollect, that up to the lifth year, or during the period 
of ])lay, the caj'rcitj/ only 'for religion and morality 
must he aAvakened by the exciting and fostering care 
of filial aHection* confidence, and respect, producing a 
free, Avilling obedience, and laying the foilndation of all 
human virtue.' We have already-discussed the means 
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tha^ should he usgd, during the first ^leriod, to fnictify, 
as it were, this mb^al and religious germ of life, and to 
direct the fec;lingslof filial love, ccHifidonce, and refe¬ 
rence,—j^hot away from the parents,but through them,—to 
a higher object, even to tbe Hfighyst, t^e living God. 
their Father‘in heaven, filling the infant mind witl^ 
His living presence. \Vc suppose that children already 
finef and feel God in nature, in their own consciences, 
and in the historical,Accounts of his existence and 
operations, given by. the sapi-ed writers, as well as 
derived from the universal tradition of mankind. Nor 
must we omit to set before tlfem the most exalted and 
attractive life and character of the Saviour of tly 
world, or to make them understand,"^hat to Him alone 
we owa the cei-tain hope of a* Jblessc*!, perfect lifi; after 
death, which he was sentjiy the Father 1» proclaim, 
and of which He ga^ us the pledge in l^s o\vi rcisur- 
rcction anil ascension. All diis finds ready access to 
the minds of children, Tv-ho eagerly grasp what .<s 
wonderful and supernatuial, and their ])ure hearts 
receive with undoubting faith the wonders divine 
Revelation, nvhieh become as active and living,^as it 
were, 5 j,nd arc retained as certainly,*as the impressions 
of the senses. The^mb*;e of this Revelation, the holy 
iScriptiii’cs themselves, must be»only mentioned to them, 
and not put into their hands* as a b(5i)k of amusement, 
or exercise in reading. ‘Single’drops only from this 
source may, wd ought to peneti’ub; the soul, as nou¬ 
rishment for Hhc, future moral avid religious life, such 
as :—“ Have God goptinually befoye thint eycs,,and in 
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thy heart, and tak^^ heed that thou doost no sin, nciUicr 
hreakest the coinTtiandinents of Go^.*” This method, 
however, is not sifilicient for the jilriod to whicli we 
are now advanced. Christianity, tho inos't piX-^eious of 
all our possessions, pinst not only he made known in 
its contents t^t, those who are now lipi^iing towards 
youth, hut must he so firmly fixed on the foundation, 
which is already laid in their souls, that neither the 
hreath of temptation or douht n^jiy poison tlie i'ruits of 
the time tree of life, nor the storms of life, uproot it 
from the heart. This is the niore necessary, as the 
time approaches, when foe world, with it*: charms and 
seductions exert'all their force on the mind, and attract 
it as ivith a magnetic pow’er; to which man, in his 
ever-progressing devdopment, is hut too reac’y and 
willing loi, yield. The iuotc this inclination for the. 
world (whicli~exists in all men)-gains predominance, 
the further^ man retires from God, and hecomes, not 
n>?rely estranged from purity- of lift*, hut ahsolutely 
averse to it, producing, in tly; end, an actual hostility to 
Ciod. Under these ciicumstances, the Ileason, warped 
hy Avprldly inclinations, suggests douhts of the doc¬ 
trines contained ig the holy Scriptures, and^ these 
douhts easily enter info the n^oid, .and gradually grow 
into coinjilete unhelief, Involving the destruction of tin* 
moral and religioui, life. T.o a\ oid all this, and deprive 
the inclination to fall away from God of its,power, it 
is necessary to impress the young soul wit)! the contents 
oV the holy Scriptures, in all their, trutlv and dignity ; 
while the first moral and religipus sentiments show 
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tli(;ms{>lvos in ti;ust and obedience loAvards CJod, (liat 
they may grow i/j), and form one lift; with the holy 
principle in man. • And Ihe teacher has tlie fidh'st right 
to do tjus, wliich- iri also his imperative duty ; for what 
he gives his ]mpil is the purest, higl)es;^t, most clearly 
demonstrahh; tiiith, however malice or levity may have 
lahoured, and still labour 

..ii 

“ til ftlifcki'ii wliat’is briiflit, 

“ A'.iil liriiiif hio lofty down ifto the Just.” 

The llibie must he I’lid before-frliem as a satred booh, 
and eh'arly "xplained to relaie, from the beginning to 
the; end, to the Holy, Perfeet, Good, aTul Jui?t God, and 
His dealings with man; showing-^low man tirst fell 
from God, and by briKdiinj^.the h^w which (^od hud 
written in his heart, incurred sin, and its coiviequcnee— 
the sent(;nee of de^th; for the unholy* canyot stand 
before the Holy. The Bible I’urther relatcjs, that God, 
who is lov(;, iind regard,; man with paternal alfection, 
wills not that any shouftl die, but that all should be 
saved, and come to a knowledge of the truth, and have 
eternal life. This, the Bible tells us, was proclaimed 
by thp Son, who is witii the Fathc’ from the beginning, 
and who, in eompassi-m to us% came down into the 
world in a human form, only without sin, as the Holy 
One who should purify n,5 by Hi.s death, while lie 
himself, bore the punishraeat of our sins, that we 
might appear pure before thcjiidgm'mt seat of God, if 
we only beliwve in our Redeemer, and, in this faith, pre¬ 
serve our hearts and, consciences pure. 
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That God will turcly give us ete^yial life through 
Faith in his Son. *is pledged and Jrihfinned to us hy 

theVesurrectiou, aiuf visible ascensioi^ of Christ to the 

0 ^ 

Father. All this, Ihe Eihlc informs *us of, au(i, repre¬ 
sents the Savio^ir of^the* w'orld in sueh a light, in the 
aJithenlie accouMs of those who Avere Avlth him, and 
Avhom he ehose^as his y.iessengci's, thixt we cannot doubt 
that He was truly the Christ, ^luit lie Avas himself file 
diA'ine Truth and Life, of Avliie^li. he gave the most 
convincing proofs his disciplest and to the people 
amongst Avhoin he AvitS horn, no't only hv his ’ divine 
doctrines and his holy fife, hut also 1,^ his Avorks, 
Avhich AA'cre not those of a Aveak man, hut miracles, 
hy Avhich, thro.uglrthe ])ower of God that Avas in him, 
lie healed the siek, raisixl* the 'dead, and commanded 
the elements and poAvers iif nature. .Without these 
miracles,.Avhich he performed hefoVe numerous specta¬ 
tors, among .Avhom Ave're .his enemies, his mission from 
Gdd, and promise of eternal tife Avoidd have met Avith 
no belief, nor Avoidd his doetdnes and divine revelation 
have sjirixad over the wide AvorkI, A\'ithout His i-csurrcc- 
tion fr 9 m the dead, and ascension into heafven. The 
Spirit of Truth, proceeding from the Father argl the 
Son,—the Holy Spirit AvhichJlvis poured out on His 
messengers,' has spread 'this revelation, in defiance of 
all obstacles and, rbsistance',' throughout the world, as 
the lightning shines thro’figh 'the darkness of- night. 
But the Spirit of Trx'th penetrates only int/i pure hearts, 
illuminating them Avith heavenly truth, as^ Christ him¬ 
self promised ;*■ and a,s'we plainly, read in the Bible, 
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wlvpsc sacred contents ought to be Communicated and 
ex]dained to tlios^, whose cTiildhood is drawing to a 
close. They will receive them ’without n'sistance or 
opposition, u th^ir hearts are still pure, which it has 
hitherto hceu the husiuess of ('diuv.itioa make them; 
and the word of Clod, once received ink) the, heart, will 
preserve them so. The Spirit okTruth ^whieh breathes 
in the Bible, aud will live in those wdio have received 
the Word of Clod, wilt conquer tl^e spirit of doubt aud 
falsehood which approaches, and fcuidc'avivurs to rob 
them ol* tl’icir faith, and render thehi averse*lo it. Truth 
pledges itself in its own inward harmony, aud in the 
inw'ard peace which it gives to all who lend a willirig 
ear to its voice; Avhich is Reason, 'i’hus ^dl the arrows 
which*ar(‘ aimed at the s'aeredVritingfi are turuedJiarm- 
4essly aside. Jf jt be,obje;;1ed that Ihe Old *l\'starnent 
gives an unworthy T?|)reseulali( 2 U of Clod as a wrathful, 
revengeful Bciyg,—that Jhe •^’ea'test vices.and crimes 
are related without cont''ealment;—that niany incdii- 
ceivable events are repres«uled as miracles. &.C., —or if 
the Divinity of (.'hrist, or His miracles he objected to 
in the Ninv*Testament,—•such objections are mad^i only 
by those, who either do not thoroughly understand the 
Bible, or who intefttiou%lly misinterpret and falsify it. 
The first-hooks of the Bible art? the oldest in*the world, 
wrjtten.in g, primitive styfe, and, *l.'Jie all antiquity, 
ahoundirtg in figures aTad ihiages, convoyed in the 
powerful expressions of the East, il'lte .Jehovah of the 
Old Tostameflt, notwithstanding the human ex’pressions 
applied to Him, ^is still the Creator pf hea\’en amCearth ; 
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the Holy, the Juiit, the eternally Good, and therefore, 
the enemy and destroyer of evil; am^ to this. His essen¬ 
tial chai’acter, all the expressions j)oint. But he is 
even there " a merciful God, that keopeth r.ot His 
anger for cveiV” "Rie crimes with which the narrative 
‘is charged, are^'proofs that the Spirit of I’ruth has in¬ 
spired its pag(;s; for 'wickedness is everywhere repre¬ 
sented as unholy and di'structive, even in those who 
were distinguished as the friends of God, as David, for 
example ; and as *o the miracles of the Old 'I'estament, 
W'e must dislinguish’betw'ecu those, wlj^h are meix'Iy 
incomprehensible, and those; which are inconreirnble. 
With regard to the latter class, w'e must consider that 
this collectior of ancient Avritings contains many simple 
provei'bs and narratives, Avhich are inserted, because 
they relate to Avhat is saci* d; e.nd that besides, partly 
from mi'seomprehensions, and ])artly b om Avrong trans¬ 
lations, many contradicti(iiis have crept in. lieferiing, 
howcA'cr, to .Bit; above cited olyections to the Ncav Testa¬ 
ment, it still remains a demdnstrated truth, that he who 
fixes his gaze on the exalted Son of Man, as He is 
represented by the sim])le, faithful Evangelists, cannot 
fail to recognise Hiss perfect Divinity, but must acknow¬ 
ledge Him to be the Image of*t.he Iloly God. Whence 
it naturally follows, that “ He in Avliom dwelleth all 
the fulness of the Godhead' bodily,” should act as (me, 
who was filled Avith the power’of God, and should work 
miracles as proofs of His divine essence. For God is 
Lord over nature aild her powers, and 'can bind and 
make loose according to his holy power and Avisdom. 
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This is not the place to he more piifticular, hut so far 
is certain, that the je is no more useless labour than that 
of endeavouring to explain miracles Vy attributing them 
to natu»al cayses,* because to get rid of one kind of con¬ 
tradiction involves another, int(f which tb|s commentator 
must inevitably fall. Such, for instaifcc, is the asser* 
tion that (dirist was possessed of fill medipal knowledge, 
by which he was enableck by a word, and at the instant, 
to heal the siidi, to ckxinse the leji^rs, and to make the 
blind to see, and the ‘deaf to hear. «VVhat >nedical art 
in the world could accomplish such woi’kk I'-qually 
perverted ’ is* anothei’ mode of explanation adopted, 
though by no means first introduced, by a late com¬ 
mentator, who* represents the acts of Jw'sus as mere 
traditionary tales, thus* destr'oying flic rciiUti/ af the 
whole histoiy of, (Jluyst, ivhich has been,* preached 
throughout the woriH, for nearly two thousand years. 
Ajl this must bq laid before tl^e ])u^ils ir its flajive sim¬ 
plicity and clearness, aml'the absurdity of, unbelievers 
distinctly and forcibly jointed out; for it is better to 
make them aware betimes, that’ their Faith will not 
remain una^sailed, than t« leave tliem exposed without 
protection and warning to the attqekfi of unbelief, which 
youthful levity and tvoi’lilly pleasures are but too apt to 
render attractive. * 

The dang^M-, howevci', will* be lessennd, if, in addition 
to the first element of r(?li| 5 ioV Faith, derived from a 
knowledge of*the, truth contained »iu'the holy Scrip¬ 
tures, the second element of religion existing in the 
will—Obediencq, strengthened by c,ontinu8,l exei^iise, he 
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encouraged and nourished; Iherchy laying the founda¬ 
tion of moral freedom, called in Scripture, Ihc “freedom 
of the children of God,” for the whole after life. And 
this is wliat man, on his side, must do,., in cfder to 
render the hon'l of unioii between him and his Creator 
kulissohilde, as ’it is written,—“ lie ye doors of the 
word, and not ,hearcris only.” Obedience, or, in other 
words, moral freedom, must derive strength and nou¬ 
rishment from love and reverence* towards God alone. 


By a life of moral, freedom only,'^. c. by a pure, holy, 
and heavenly will, can man become caj^ble and worthy 
of eternal life in the kingdom of spirits, and of God, 
and attain his highest aim of pi’rfect bliss. All this 
is most closely ami inseparably connected. Obedience 
can be* attained oiny through faith, and faith ih dead 
and barren, without ohedicnc,';; 1^ wh,ich, indeed, faith 
receives’’its full confirmation, according to the words 
of our 8uviour:—“If ye, coptinue in piy word, then 
art- ye my di.iciples ,hideed;‘ and ye sball know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.” The more, 
therefore^, the pupil is formed and fitted for moral 
freedoyn, the firmer becomcij his conviction of the 


truth of divine Rev.dation, and the better is it secured 


against all hostile attacks. 

The moral and religious preparatory instruction of the 
pupil being thus provided for, the intellectual and prac¬ 
tical preparation for the future business of life;'requires 
equal care and attention. We have qlready remarked, 
at the commencementef this section, tha,t; httw'een twelve 


and sixteen years of age, the desire pf a defined sphere 
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of fv;livity in tlie world awakes, Avhicfi, being roused by 
the desire of frcetff^ and independence, and guided by a 
decided taste or inclination directed to science or art, 
is called’ I'aint.' It is, however, with talent as Avith 
tcnipcrainent, it is not always stfikingly d’fctinguishable; 
and there arc many persons Avho have <is little of one,* 
as of the other. A high degree of tijlent is called 
Genius, but this is the rarest of all. It is a peculiar 
gift of inventive, or creative poweg- in science, art, or 
mechanics, accompanitd by a*vast fertility of ideas, or 
original thoughts and images, destined to be embodied 
and put forth by the creative power. ^ True genius 
forms itself, or, so to s])eak, is its own model; it somt*- 
times awakes £tt an early period, but noUunfrequently 
at matnrer age, and Avhere it'shews •itself betiiifes, it 
aecds the greatestj Jielp which education ^ca/i give, 1o 
prevent it from being crushed, pyer-cxcited, or»misled, 
Avhich easily happens, befQre Ij becomes eonsciqus of its 
own existence. Care mu?> 1 ; also be taken, j;hat genitis 
be not deprived of the necessary external conditions 
of action in general knowledge an'd acquirement-s. 

Lastly, gfenius, and, indeed, youth generally, »must 
be carefully guarded against arrogance and presump¬ 
tion. For one geliius’.likc llalfaelle, Shakspeare, 
3 Iozart, Lecthoven, ThonvaldsSn, or Napoleon, there 
are -thoiisanns of young men'of merely common talent, 
and still •more of such, \vho’possess nothing beyond 
docility in leai'nhig, and a ready jwvfer of imitation. 
The highest pbiift to Avhich they attain, is, dex'tcrity in 
certain employmcntiS, *to Avhich cifcj-imstanbcs hajre led 

L 
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to their devoting'Hheir time and attention. But they 
are not to be despised or neglecteti; for, in the fii’st 
place, they are Men, called, equally with others, to life 
in the kingdom of God; and if they maintain purity of 
heart and condiict, they stand higher than many richly 
gifted, who neglect these. Secondly, it’is they who 
supply all the wants of cxtemal life, and procure its 
comforts and enjoyments. They conduct the business 
of life, including agriculture, and all the mechanical 
arts connected wiOi it; trade in< all its branches, and 
commerce, binding cne whole toge^er; and though 
many places in the vast machine cannot be filled 
without talent, yet great numbers of subordinate 
labourers are required, without whom, we should have 
neitluM' food, clvothingj habitations, or instruments 
necessary in the arts and sciences, or for all the higher 
puiqiosefi of practical life. During the years of which 
we are now speaking, a degree of preparation must be 
made for the future, busineiss of life, which must be 
done, partly, by general praetical knowledge relating to 
the futv’re profession or employment of the jmpils, and 
partly, by giving them the opportunity of seeing these 
carried on, and increasing their acquaintance with them, 
and even allowing them to try iheir own hand at them. 
By these means, their iftclinations are fixed upon one in 
preference to others. Their choice should be influenced 
by the bodily constituti(fn, as it would not be well to 
destine those, whoaire weak and delicate, to trades and 
employn’ients requirmg strength and vigour. A similar 
preparation ts required in a still higher degree, for 
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talents which now unfold in science pr art; and which 
may be recognised^by tolerably unequivocal signs. A 
talent for JScJcnce shows itself, even in early infancy, 
in a qiftck oomprehcnsioii, retentive memory, and an 
ardent desire for knowledge, not only j,”!impting inces¬ 
sant questions on the cause, essence?, and end of things,* 
but manifesting itself in a strongMesire for reatling and 
deriving instruction from‘books, followed by an evident 
inclination to ‘think And judge^ fof themselves; with 

distinct traces of a iiolver of Combination, often united 
' * ^ • . -1 
to a lively imagination; but not always, as in exclu¬ 
sively mptiiematical and logical talents.. The range of 
science is, however, a wide one, containing a vast 
variety of objeefs, requiring different treatment and dif¬ 
ferent capacities; talent takin’g the*|iath pointexl out 
by its original inc\i!j<iti«n. •The general lov(i4>f inquiry 
and sense of truth, which fcuijfis the, foundittiou of 
alj scientific taVnt, is now ivsulficiont. If vie divide 
the fundamental sciences (from«which’the practical 
sciences of Theology, L^w' and Physic develop them¬ 
selves) into their separate departments of natural, 
philosophical, and historic^al, we find that a veiy poculiar 
modification of scientific talent is Aquired for each; 
which modification is also found to exist in different 
individuals devoted to science. The natural philo¬ 
sopher requires, principally, the powm’ of observing, 
distinguishing, comparing,, and classifying; and here 
again a difference subsists, according* as Natural History 
—or, more sL'ictly sjieaking, Natural Description— 
f-hemistry, or Physic* be the pecidiar choice andjobject 
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of talent. The fnclination and capacities now show 
themselves in a distinctly different |‘(mn. The natural 
historian takes most interest in the phenomena and 
productions of nature, in understanding their ftftms and 
their component parts, and in the collection and ari'ange- 
«=ment of natuihl objects; his chief object being to 
determine anff classify' them. It is different with those 
who devote themselves to chemistiy. These show a 
taste for experiments; which taste* they share with those 
who study physicr in the strictei* sense, and who are 
distinguished from the fonner by 0 aptitude for mea¬ 
suring or reckoning, leading to mathematics, and thence 
aspiring to the highest of the natural sciences— 
Astronomy. All these tastes and inclfnations may he 
distiiietly discerned between thirteen and sixteen years 
of age, ^nd suitable cult”, alien fo" them .should be 
provided. Different inclinations ’also manifest them¬ 
selves in the philosophical sciences; end logical and 
metaphysical, psychological and practical, or ethical in¬ 
quirers, may he severally distinguished. The first is 
more inelined to abstract thought; the second, to the ob¬ 
servation of the moral powers in themselves and others ; 
and the third, to "ihe inquiiy into actions, and their 
remote causes and ends. Each requires the encourage¬ 
ment and excitement of'his peculiar taste and inclina¬ 
tion, which must he done by instniction, lectures, and 
various kinds of practice, J'he future historian is 
equally distinguishaldc from the rest. Whatever occurs, 
and has occurred in -the human world, attracts him. 
The events of nations, and the actions of distinguished 
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lucn, have an irresistible chann fonhim. He has a 
peculiar turn for lai^uages, especially the ancient ones, 
as enabling him to derive antiquarian information from 
its sources. A pe^mliar acuteness of judgment shows 
its(!lf betimes, and ripens into criticism, so indispensably 
necessary to the historical inquirer. • Ajlively power of 
depicting, bordering on the poetkal, is also requisite; 
without which, the historian forms a collection of mere 
lifeless treasiujes. All these tastes and inclinations 
must, as soon as they‘are recognised^ be promoted and 
encouraged by suitable ‘means, buf*not so aS to interfere 
with the preparation for the general life of man, which 
would be to lose sight of the whole, in attending to 9 
single part. This applies to all talent generally, but 
we would merely observfc heref,»that tke desire of Jjeing 
a physician, a It^wyei;, or,a clergyman, offcn shews 
itself betimes,' as a si^ecial direction, apparently, to the 
departments of, natural Jiistory, ’physic’s, ,or ^history. 
And it is certain, that a '^Irc-disppsition for either j)j6- 
fession may be seen in an 'inclination for religious life 
and conversation, in an acute s'ense of right, and a 
disposition *to accommodate disputes, or in a kind of 
instinctive knowledge of the art «of healing, and a 
lively interest in casfes sickness and disease, 

A talent for Art, in one or oiSicr of its branches, also 
frjitpicntly §hcws itself benmes, tliou^^h not ahvays. 
Art is aft important part of Muiinan action, and not a 
mere amuscm«nt,,as it may appear .tO''many. It holds 
a middle plice .between everydjiy, working * life, and 
higher, pure, spiritual life. It ennobles and spiritualizes 
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the foimcr, and hy representing the latter, as it \vere, 
in a visible form* brings it withi^j ’ the reach of the 
sdnscs. And if the highest problem of man be the 
nniou of life with spirit. Art shews' us |his bunion in 
the regions qf creative' power,—or Fancy, which is 
.penetrated with the idea of llcanty; Beauty being, as 
we have before hinted, the union of spirit with matter, 
—of the Inlinite with the Finite,—or briefly, of Unity 
with Variety. Wherever we see vaiiety in unity, Ave 
perceive agreement, order, harmony, proportion; in 
short, the pKsence aiul operation of sjnrit in tlie phe¬ 
nomenon, and to this, hve give the name of Beauty. 
The full-b’jOAvu'' rose is beautiful, because a number of 
petals arc combined to form the single -flower. When 
these ,.are scattere/1 on the earth, beauty has vanished 
Avith unity. Whatever combines to produce unity is 
beautifid, in ‘nature, or in art, Avhether it' be in archi¬ 
tecture, sculpture, pointing, music, poetry, or oratory. 
WJiatoA'er brciihs the bonds of unity becomes ugly, and 
ceases to be the mirror of 4he spirit, lie, therefore, 
who, froin his youth, is attracted and touched by beauty 
Avherever he sees it, and Avhp has a read) pcrcejition 
of variety in unity, may be 6aid to have a sense of 
beauty. And if to this sense ‘ be added, a desire for 
the beautiful, Avith the*-power of imitating jt,—and, 
Avhat is still more, the poAWir of forming and embody¬ 
ing it from the idea or'detign -in his own mind,—he is 
said to have a talenj for Art.' Both this ..sense and this 
dt-sirc! are found in niipiy adults, in the female, no less 
tlian in the -male sex, though differently modified. 
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Many, however, deny this assertion, admitting only 
occasional cxccptjons. In art, as_^well as in science, 
there is as great a variety of tastes and inclinations, as 
there ^re dinerent departments. There are talents for 
the plastic arts of architectul-e, scidptnre, and paint¬ 
ing, and for those of music, poetty, and oratory. 
Lastly, there is a decided talbnt for an art, which 
stnctly belongs to neither class alone, hut partakes of 
the nature of both.* This is tlif Dramatic art. All 
these talents arc discernible in the direction'which they 
take. There is an artist’s eye for the plastic, and an 
artist’s ear for the oratorical arts. We often see, too, 
in regard to the foiTner, how hoys, wdth a taste for 
mathematical proportions, prefer building,; Avhile others, 
who have a coi'rect eye for fdiun, are* fond of in(/delling 
in clay or wax;, while others, again, with^an eye for 
colour, produce their works on a Hat surface. All 
must be allovyed to folk,w'their ”incHaation§, and to 
enjoy ojiportunities of C'tdtivating theii* taste by the 
sight of the master-pieces .sf art, and ])y instniction in its 
rudiments, j)rovided that the inclination be not merely 
transient, but proceeding from an internal impulse. 
The same with the oratorical arjs. •»A genius for music 
frequently shew’s itfeelf Ut an early ago, as was the case 
with Mozart and Beethoven. Ai such geniuses, not only 
ajine musical ear, and extensive musical mennory are 
appareiJt, but also an abundant and constantly increas¬ 
ing store of snusical ideas, as v. e*lctirn from the bio¬ 
graphy of tlfose, heroes in musio.- Such geniuses are, 
however, rare ; there are many niore, AvhO shew^.a talent 
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for music, not so much for composing, or, at least, n^t 

in the higher kinds of composition, as i} i the perfoiinance 

of the works of otlicrs on musical instruments. But 

*» 

Avhere no eminent talent exists, it is better,—^not, indeed, 
to crash it, hut—not to make it the profession of the 
individual, for tlere is already a su])orabundanee of 
second-rate performers, who find it dillicult to gain a 
subsistence. Poctiy fares still w^orsc. lii the present 
day, almost every you,ng man is a poet, perhaps, for no 
other reason, than that ^xuis and ink are the only 
apparatus reqiiired. But real poetry makes fur higher 
demands; and even a taste for good models, and a power 
ofdmitating them, is not suflicient; poeti-y not admitting 
t)f performance, like music, except, indeed, oratory, 
which -'is a superfluous class. ^ A ^wet, who Cknnot 
create, is n& poet, and it is net always easy to discover, * 
whether poetical creative poAver does exist in a boy ; for 
it is not enough, that the IjVve of poetry ayvakes betimes 
in the young mind,—>’t is not (mough that attempts, 
often very early attempts, are‘ made in poetry, (though 
when these are made spontaneously, instinctively, as it 
W'ere, an intvard impulse may he inferred';) but the 
principal thing is, tKiat such poetry should possess in¬ 
trinsic value; but whence is it to proceed, Avhere neither 
the moral sentiments, the intellect, the judgment, or 
the fancy, are mgtured ? Bilt, when boys, like Gocthf^, 
shew, at thirteen years of age, k strong desire tb create 
for themselves, wh may safely infer a mighty creative 
poAver, Avliich should 4 k) supplied with .ample means of 
improvtnient, Such as, s'uitable poetic j-eij.ding, acquaint- 
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ante with the ni^es of composition, ihetrical instruction 
and exercises, and* instniction in languages, particulaj'ly 
the classi<;al, on(^, and an intimate acquaintance with 
the hAt pontic models. This need not he done with 
the view of increasing the number of poets.—A certam 
degree of preparatory instruction in Moqucncc cannof 
be. prejudicial to those who pursue science, or who 
possess a lively imagination. A general preliminary 
knowledge and practice of llljetovic is useful to every 
scholar;, ^nd not to he dispensed \fith by' the future 
preacher, scjioolmaster, or sta^sman. The composition 
of themes, and the recitation of tlKan, i^j order to 
acquire good elocution, together with the study of the 
mod(ds of oratory, are all suitable preliiranary methods 

of inslniction. The most useful, Sowever, ard short 

• * 

extempore cxerci'ii's or lect«ures, which lutsui,thc advan¬ 
tage of accustoming the pupii.tq leetpre without me- 
(ilianical reailkig, or seivil» gelling by hewrt, hoth 
which destroy the spirit of the*lectured, and are very 
wearisome to the hearejrs. ’ 

We will conclude with a few observations^ on the 
Dramatic Art, for whidi a decided talent frequently 
declares itself in early youth. . 'hlie true actor—not 
every one who appears cm the stage—is bora to his art, 
as much as a musician or a poet is. I'he power of 
imitating and representing^ olhers iii their outward 
appearance, as well as in,their language, appears in a 
striking manner m many children, ’joined to a fondiiQSS 
for the theatre,*and theatrical ^presentations; which 
taste and prop#nrity may be fostered and guided by 
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suitable methods, Itiough by no means., an unequivo'cal 
indication of dram^lic talent. Goc.lie has given an 
excellent and warning example of this, in Wilhelm 
Meister, who, witliout theatrical talent, so'nght ‘for the 
element of his life in the theatrical world, 'i’heatrical 
talent, or the faculty of going out of self, and personating 
other real or fictitious characters, Avith the facidty of 
entering into the full spirit of the writer,—these arc 
the true indications cf a '"eal actor, to whom a retentive 
memory is, besides, indispensable. To such talents the 
necessaiy exercises for <Jic acquirement of easy and 
graceful deportment and action, together with a thorough 
command of language, and correct pronunciation must 
be added. Aiid Avhy should not such real talent in¬ 
dicate a calling, or profession The dramatic art is, 
like the oihn’s, the product of CTi*.ire, and has an 
identical object, viz. th<' representation of the lleautiful; 
besides v. hich, the theatre is, or ought vc be a schoo’ 
of life. 

More might be added on the^preliminary cultivation 
of other talents, but it is still the duty of education not 
to forget the corporeal care of the pupil; for the stronger, 
and more active the* body becomes, the more necessary 
it is to form it to easy and graceful motion. Gymnastic 
exercises may now be used with effect, but the details 
we will leave to masters in the art. 

There is still one point, and that a pi-incipal one, 
which must not be omitted, viz. to promote and en¬ 
courage youthful gaiety and cheerfulness. Whatever 
limits, checks, or represses these supports and enliveners 
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of ^existence, and promotes melaigcholy, discontent, 
anxiety, fear, and ^timidity, is poison to the young life. 
A free and cheerful heart is the fiving source of ‘all 
joyous^^icfivlty, 'and the source of cheerfulness and 
gaiety is a pure heart, which the teacher must endeavour, 
above all things, to secure to his pupil, or the result of 
his education will be hut regret for labour in vain. 


SKCTION IX. 

Maturity; or the entrance upon the period of Self-formation. 

The subject of the prcftent section ifi,most closcfy con¬ 
nected with the definition of Education gi'^en at rthe 

• * • . 

commeneement of the work, inasmuch as'it njarks its 
end; for if education he the»gu’iofAnce'of the child to 
maturity, education must»close with the, attainment of 
maturity. This is, howeycr, twofold,—an inward, or 
moral and religious, anA an outward, or social maturity. 
I'he latter* alone is wh^t is generally intended, but 
further examination of the subject ^ill shew, that this 
necessarily pre-supposc\)*the former; for social maturity, 
or the capacity for all social vights and deities is in¬ 
volved in the jurson, as a heiug capable of rights and 
duties. •Personality itselS. ho^Vever, is something inward, 
betokening the B.eing of Man, which •must be perfectly 
developed, before it can exert an influence on the (tx- 
tcmal, or social life. Personality is the capacity of 
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freely acting accovling to the dictates of Ileason and 
Rectitude; and wc^'know that this rapacity is not de¬ 
veloped in early youth, hut that the doveloj)inent of 
reason and freedom, and still more thc‘habit of employ¬ 
ing freedom in compliance Avith tlic dictates of leason, 
is the Inisiness and work of education; a ivork ivhich 
cannot be accomplished Avithout moral and religious 
culture. Noav, this moral and religious personality 
(when man is come to the possession of his poAA'ers, 
and exercises them consciously) is the inward maturity, 
Avhich must precede the outward. "I'lie latter," hoAvever, 
is not immediaUdy united'to the former ; but an interval 
of some yeUrs elapses before the union is effected. As 
there is a period of play, of learning, and of jireliminary 
culture, so there is also a, period employed in Iw-oming 
■mature., beginning Avith the inAvard, and ending Avith 
the outAvard'irfaturity. This avc Avill noAV more closely 
examine. 

Tn the first place, Ave must consider the character, 
together Avith the conditions of the starling point of 
inAvard, or moral and religitlus maturity. Young 
persons of both sexes, at fifteen or sixteen years of age, 
have attained, by natural dcveiopmtait, a general con¬ 
sciousness, and by education, u moral and religious 
consciousnt*ss, Avhereby they arc noAV in a state to 
render an account of their moral and religious con¬ 
victions, as Avcir as of thfjir intentions A\ith respect to 
their spiritual (moral and religious') ccmduct. This 
account i.s solemnly given in the Temple of the Lord, 
Avhen young persons (no longer j»upils) express their 
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UeRcf and rcsolijtions in the sing’l word "Yes,” in 
reply to llic question, whether they believe in Christ, 
and will .li^e ip him? This single word, given 
either ‘^itli, t)r without a clear comprehension of the 
cpiestion—wi,lh, or without the conviction of the truth, 
that Christ is eternal life—with, or tVithont the free 
and earnest resolution to live according to their con¬ 
victions—is decisive of their future relation to the 
Christian covenant, and very proltahly of their future 
conduct, and of their (;arthfy, apd 'immortal destiny. 
In i-egard tq their relation to •the Christian covenant, 
to which they are admitted hy the symbol ^of love in 
the Ijord’s Supper, instituted and ordained as a sign of 
the covenant ))y Jesus himself, after ‘having been 
dedicated to it in their infancy by the holy ^symbuLof 
fiirity in baptism-—this relation first hGi?/mes a real 
and living one, when they attak' .^a clear insight into 
tlje substances of moral aitd religious truths and duties; 
Avhen they receive that which they comprehend, into 
the inmost convictions,of the heart, (by Faith); and 
wheu they sincerely and firmly resolve to devote them¬ 
selves to the duties incupibent on them, in consequence 
of their convictions. Their relntioli to the (Christian 
covenant is null and invitlid, fii^t, if they do not ktioir 
what they affirm; secondly, if they are not inwardly 

emrinced of it; thirdly, if t]*ey„though convinced, do 

♦ * 

not earnestly and fully intend to live according to their 
convictions. In Ihe first case, tlie Intellect, in tlve 
second, the Heart, and in the tlfird, the Will, prevents 
their real and effectual reception* into the Christian 

M 
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covenant. They -/re, and will remain, probably for 
ever, strangers to itt It is nothing to them, or they to 
it. That this most glorious and saljitary Insfitution, 
with all its possible results, should exist' in vain for 
them, is, indeed, partly their own fault, sp far as they 
have devoted themselves, against Reason and Con¬ 
science, to a false life; but it is in a far greater degree 
the fault of their education, either the want, or the 
perversion of it; and this fault "cannot he repaired, 
when the period of. education is past. They., with 
whom it lies, must answer for it. We w^T first con¬ 
sider the consequences of the mdl and invalid relation 
ot those, who are received, notwithstanding their in¬ 
capacity, into the Christian covenant. It is, as we 
have said, not for them. They are not influenced by it, 
but follow their own will ill life, the worldly pleasures 
and advantages of wl’ich they pursue in opposition to a 
moral and religious .life.' Life in the'world, rightly 
appreciated, is, as we have before shewn, as necessary 
as moral and religious life; and^is not merely blameless, 
but a matter of duty. This it ceases to be, when man 
devotes himself entirely and' exclusively to it; for it 
then becomes his' single aim or object, and he fails of 
his higher, destination. He loses himself in it, and 
man and his soid being one, he loses his own soul—^his 
only real possession, which can only be preserved by a 
firm hold on a . moral and-religious life. Salvation, 
therefore, awaits those, who guided by a^ right educa¬ 
tion, do thisj and they will never repent it. They 
have attained full inward maturity; they are now their 
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own guides in the path of spiritual ^fe; and their con¬ 
tinued progress in it forms a part, apd the noblest part, 
of their fijture course of life, which must be, in fact, a 
progretisive •self-education, or self-formation, although 
they receive much support on' their future way, partly, 
from the covenant into which thfey »re received, and 
from whose communion, and its appointed teachers, 
they derive spiritual nourishment; partly, from like- 
minded, and, in many respects,,further-advanced friends; 
and p'trtly, from self-instruction ^frem moral and reli¬ 
gious writings, particularly, ^-om the divine book of 
education,—the holy Scriptures. Maturity therefore, 
when it first appears in the spiritual life of man, also 
marks the entrance upon the period of «elf-forraation, 
so far’ as it applies to the moral "lind religiofls life. 
‘Whoever considers tliat spiritual life hs, tlie breath, 
which, as long as we inhale it, buoys,us up above the 
waves of common life, and preserves us from destruc¬ 
tion in it,—^that it is the’ source of which Christ—who 
was Himself the Personification of spiritual life—says; 
" whosoever drinketh of it shall never thirst f' —who¬ 
ever considers all this^ 'will view the period of moral 
and religious maturity, as a new. ptSblem of life,—that 
of a constantly progressive spirjtualization of life and 
conduct through his own endeavours; and he will, at 
aril hours, and even moment^, when the world and its 
claims retire for a short interval, at early morning, late 
evening, or ih the Sabbath-quiet "of the holy day,of 
rest, draw nearer to the source 6f all life, spiiitual as 
well as coiporgah; 'he will more and more foci and 
. ■ M 2 
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comprehend, that |;ne life, and I’eal happines.s can alone 
be found in the pur^ atmosphere of spiritual existence 
and action; and that man, Avhile hi; spiritualizes his 
life by pure and free activity, is capable of enjoying 
hero on earth a foretaste of heavenly bliss. 

We must not,>hoVvevcr, forget, that man cannot live 
spiritually, without living temporally ;—tliat corporeal 
life is the stay and prop of spiritual; and that if the 
one be neglected, th^;; other -will ‘aiso sulb’r. To this 
end, the love of liC*, Avith all its wants and enjoyments, 
was implantecl in man ; and so great is the, intiuenee of 
tile external woyld, or nature, with all her objects and 
attractions, that the more he is conscious of his exist¬ 
ence, the more powerfully he is attracted by the world, 
either'to appropriilte its possessions, enjoy its pleasures, 
or satisfy h^s thirst for knixvledge, find by its acquire¬ 
ment and application, piake himself lord of the earth, 
to whose„,dominion,*as we,learn from the sacred records;, 
he'was destined by his Creator. There belongs, too, 
a maturity to temporal life, which the s])iritual!y mature 
of eithei sex do not yet possess. It is, indeed, true, 
that the female sex ])reccdes the male, both in regard 
to inward, and in -tegard to the capacity for outward 
maturity. The maiden not only becomes conscious of 
her full personality sooner than the youth, but she is 
also, from the siimpler range of her household employ¬ 
ments, sooner in a state to fullil her duties, than the 
youth is to perform’ his social ones. ’ For not only are 
female attainments afid knowledge easier and earlier 
acquired than those,.of men, but w'ocien ai’e sooner 
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caljod lo their exercise. This, however, is not siifli- 
eient for social hnaturity, as far as women are con¬ 
cerned. In order to fidtil their principal duties as 
wives ahd inpthers, a maturity of intellect, and a firm¬ 
ness of character are required, which cannot he 
expected in our northelTi regions, b«fore the eighteenth, 
and scarcely, with certainty, before the twentieth, or 
twenty-first year. Nor can the outward maturity be 
adjudged, till .after the lapse of sj)me years from the 
commencement of the* inward, and ajjtcr the continued 
cultivation of the intellect and character, during which 
period, their'stock of domestic knowledge and acquire¬ 
ments must constantly increase. Not to'mention thost 
('xceptions to their sex, who spend a loqger period in 
the study of the sciences; of’4lTcit of*education and its 
exercise; of languages.; or ^n the study of thft ai'11?';*?ls 
music, painting, or poeti^. A peculiar period cf forma¬ 
tion of four or five yca^s, is, hovvev'.r, required for 
young men of fifteen or* sixteen,* before the exterior 
limits of maturity, the social, can be attained. This is 
generally called the peViod of apprenticeshipfor in 
order to enjoy social rights, and cons.’quently, to fulfil 
social duties, and by means of both^ to acquire social 
independence and freedom, it is necessary to hold a 
station in the business of life,’'and to be capable of 
filling it; v^hich capacity san only be acquired by 
instruction and practice,’ two w^ell-known eleinents of 
education, not; however, to the escltision of a third 
— tliscipline ;* excitement of tho- indolent, —'restraint 
of the volatile and. precipitate,—and eveil the punish- 
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mcnt of various f^.ulls being all still required; lluwigh 
the puuisliments luust bear a dilTcrent ebaraeter from 
those, Avhicb are imposed on ebildren. Of this, how¬ 
ever, more hereafter. From what we'.have,,already 
said, it appears that this period of formation is nothing 
else than a con^^inued period of education, though of a 
different character fi-om the first. For if ('dueation he 
the formation of youth to maturity, and the aim of the. 
following ])eriod ol" formation he social maturity, it 
follows, that all,.which ds done with the same view 
during the period of apprenticeship, is education, only 

in a different sc'tise from the earlier. SVe are now 

^ « 

angagiid, not with moral and I’eligious, hut with intel¬ 
lectual and q)raetical education. An cxce])tion in the 
education of learned men will' he considered hereafter. 
Every euqdoyment, wheth^,*r in agriculture, meehauici;, 
manufactures, the fine arts, and the whole husmess of 
exchange and trade', not; forgetting, among other ])ro- 
dfiCtion.s, the- ware .railed Tioohs, requires huowledge 
and skill, which can only he attained gradually, by 
iustnic-lioii and practice. And if we consider the time 
which must necessarily elapse before a yofnig man can 
he fitted for his fjvture calling, or profession, so as by 
its exercise to fulfil all the duties of social life, we may 
easily understand, though ignorant of the professions 
themselves, how it may ro.prirc a period of four or fi\ e 
years; especially wlren we further consider that all 
comprehensions' avd talents are not eqiadly quick arrd 
lively. 

i'iluch, too, depends on the niastcr or teacher, not 
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only as to his professional shill and cnpacity for leaching, 
but also in a moral and religious jnspect. It is not a 
matter of indilferenec whether he, whom the pupil is to 
take as Ins,model, he moral and religious, or not. If 
he he not, his example may easily infect the pupil 
during the giddy, thoughtless periQd of youth, and 
entice him from the right path of life, for which no 
acquired knowledge or skill can compensate. Neither 
ought ho to be devoVid to any pasyng moral or religious 
error of the day ; for* the spuatual shivery Avhich neces¬ 
sarily accompanies a sectarian' spirit, ift death to the 
tnu! spiritual life, which can oidy breathe in freedom. 
The professional talents and skill of the master nuist 
he undoubted’; for if he he himself igngrant, how can 
he form a ma.ster in llis arfJ? He •must, also, .possess 
• a capacity of teaching, a yower of making Ms‘Ihsi't'hc- 
tions and directions clear, or he will render Uarning a 
matter of dilh^cidty to tl;o jAipil,’and .empt him to quit 
his employment in disgiM. Soihething more is, Ifow- 
ever, requiied to fit him for teaching his art, and 
that is patience, gentleiTiess, or self-command; a quality 
often warning in teacher,s and masters, who expect their 
])upils to understand and practise i’junediatcdy, Avhat it 
has cost themselves much time and pains to acquire. 
Slowness, stupidity, and aisTcwardness excite their 
impatience, and anger, .^ul experience shows the 
mischief which this doetJ, in the number of pupils who 
nui away fnan their masters, and, either select others, 
or have recdurtie to a din’ereiit-employment.* On the 
other hand, capacity must not hi: wantiilg in thy^;j(2u7. 
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The power of casyiy learning and imitating cannot*be 
dispensed with, ai’d will seldom be wanting, where 
education has rightly pursued her end. We have 
already shown, that besides the general instruolion of 
youth, according to their rank and station, and conse¬ 
quent future emjdoyment, preparatory instruction for 
the latter is given in the commercial schools, a previous 
trial of the faculties having taken place. This is highly 
desirable, in order tc,prevent individuals f>-om destining 
themselves, or being destined by Others, (advisers being 
seldom wantififf who influence the determinations of the 

•• I. 

pupils,) to professions for which they are totally unfit. 
The adoption of this judicious plan cannot, unfoi-tu- 
nately, as things now stand, be generally'expected; but 
it has. been mort than once observed, that existing 
iinpeiiectluns are not the measure of our works, but 
that they serve to draw attention to them ; and by 
pointing out what i§ righf and necessary, set their per- 
ver.sion in the right light. “ Onwards!” must be here, 
too, our cry, and the signs of the times indicate that 
civilized man is himself well inclined to move in this 
direction. 

The way is, however, long, from the attainment of 
inward, to that of outward maturity, and many dangers 
await the traveller on the road; and though this will be 
the subject of more particuiar future consideration, we 
cannot entirely pass it over now. We have already 
noticed the inclination of youth to devote’itself to the 
world; whereby we mv,an what is wrong and destruc- 
tite in it. Every pupil should be allowed a certain 



portion of freedom, for we have pron\|.mccd him capable 
of it, and freedom can he only purcl:,dsed with freedom. 
Not, howeyer, by its misuse, for which leisure hours 
and days afford ample scope. Pleasures and enjoy¬ 
ments of various kinds, and not all innocent, come in 
his w’ay, besides seductive examples, allurements, and 
persuasions, all easily leading to Ihc worst of all things, 
—^the renunciation of a moral and religious life. This 
must he averted by ‘attention, tiiAely warnings, and 
withdrawing from had company., IXit who will take 
upon themselves this salutary and guardian duty? 
Those who stand nearest to en-ing youth,—the parents, 
guardians, or the masters themselves. First, the 
parents, if living within reach of their soft; hut if the 
])upils are considered and treated as* members of the 
fhmily, Avith rvhom they (we placed, they arc safe. 
Where guardians replace the parents, they shdidd not 
e.<}trangc themselves from filieir^ young chai'ge, hut 
should give them, cither in thliir own, or in other 
respectable families, opportunities of recreation during 
their leisure hours. Pupils, or apprentices, should he 
regarded as belonging td the family; and if they are 
admitted to take ])art in its amusemt%ts and recreation, 
they will become as children of i^ Every leisure hour, 
however, ‘is not to he devoted to amusememt. Many 
young persons have a taste 'Sor music, or drawing, or 
a turn for mechanics, which they may pursue and 
derive pleasure from during their' leisure monientg. 
Or they are fond* of reading, and iiesire to add to their 
stock of inform!j,tion in history, geography, in tiavels. 
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or even in mathei|jatics. In some trades, a garden or 
field may be allo’fcd, which they can asvsist in cnlti- 
vating; and there is also much to learn with regard to 
their business—if they would become distinguished iii 
it—which does not come into their daily instmclion, 
or set task. Our ’Sunday schools arc a blessing to 
mankind in those classes Avho attend tlicm, for they 
amuse, employ, improve, and elevate those, who would 
otherwise fall a prey to idleness Und vieci 

Ill conclusion,.^ we Avill say d few woi'ds on tAvo 
especial clashes of pupils—^thosc of Art, including music, 
painting, sculnture, and architecture, and those of 
Science. In the arts there Avere fonnerly Guilds, which 
are noAV abolished, wdiethcr advantageously, or not, Ave 
will not stop to ’examinfe; but certain it is, that they 
prouiiceTi great masters. In their place. Academies have 
been instituted in the departments of painting and 
sculptuijc; in the other's, these arc wanting; conse¬ 
quently pupil's must -apply fo individual masters, Avho 
have also produced excellent scholars. The Academies 
have been accused of favouring mechanical habits; 
but the finst productions of' art must necessarily be 
mechanical; and .^.hey. who do not stand firm on this 
basi.s, Avill never be masters, A\uth the greatest talents, 
or even genius. These will assist and advaiice them¬ 
selves after the mcchanj^al difficulties ave overcome. 
The greatest rock to be ayoided is false Taste. The 
sense of Beauty is; hoAvever, the (:onfipanion of true 
talent, iuid this is' incompatible with false taste. 
Whether it be a school, therefdrej o,r a master, is a 
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matter of indifFerence, provided onlj^that the first in¬ 
struction be fiindamei^al. A generar cultivation, how¬ 
ever, of tJie,T^ste,% so indispensable to every artist, is not 
easily aiquiral. The pupil’s own shidy of nature and 
art must leac\ to it. and Poetry is a universal teacher. 
He who does not feel and enjoy poetrjf. can be no true 
artist; nor can he who indulges in excesses of any 
kind, as many do, from which the study of true spi¬ 
ritual life is the only’safeguiird. There is no Art of 
Piety; bid true, real piety ought npt th be a stranger to 
any artist. . « 

The road to Science is the longest of t.ll. ^’^hilc the 
farmer is cultivating his land, and the mechanic and* 
merchant gaining their livelihood at home and abroad,— 
while the musician, the painter, the sculptor, and the. 
afchitect are travelling (like- pilgrims formerly to the 
holy land)' to cities and countries, whence they may 
derive intellcctmil nourishment from the great •models 
of antiquity, and bring back works, which may open 
to them an entrance into^the Temple of national Fame; 
—when all these, in short, have attained social maturity, 
the scholar is only entering the school, in which he is 
to become a learned man; for the tftne, which others 
employ in attaining maturity in tbeir professions, from 
sixteen to twenty-one years of age, he spends at the 
Gymnasium; preparing himsMf for the High School. 
This is a highly important period, and^ the manner in 
which it is enyiloykl detenuincs the* fate of the wholq 
life. We have nothing to say against the Gymnasia; 
but this we wdll <jssert, that if they .do not confirm and 
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promote the progress of the future leaders, guides, 
rulers, representa%es, and teachers of the people in 
the clement of spiritual life,—if they do not lay the 
foundation of the noblest humanity,—^the >purest depth 
and clearness of thought,—in short, of true moral, 
religious, and intellectual evdture, (including the cul¬ 
tivation of the taste) As far as their power and limits 
extend,—^they have failed in their duty ; and the first 
fruits of their perveiicd labour is the all-destructive spirit 
of license, which* misunderstands and misuses an ex¬ 
torted, hut not yet attained, freedom. H^w the pupil 
is to pursue biff studies at the High School, will be the 
Subject of future discussion, if it dees not exceed our 
limits. Thus«much may, at least, be said of all students 
in science, that'self-forthation for the highest'dignity 
of man, is their proper problem. 


SECTION.-X. 

God and the World. Their relation +o Jtan, and claims upon him 
aftA'hc has attained Maturity. 

We have already distinguished a ttvofold life; or rather, 
a destination for a twofoljfl life, viz. the Spiritual, and 
the Temporal; recognising m the first, the' highest 
object, and in the second, the external conditions for 
the pursuit and attainment of that.object. It will 
be our present endeavour to shetv +he 'practical nature 
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of t4iis view, after unfolding its di^ercnt component 
])ails. / 

The first of tfiese is the relation, in which we left 

• • • 

man at (he close of the last section, and his consecpient 
situation of life, lie is now mature with respect to 
education; he is emancipated froih its control; and 
has attained, hy a s])iritual and social c'dueation, a 
corresiionding twofold maturity. He is a free man 
placed hetAvecH S])iritftal and t.emjAftral life; in one or 
other of which directions, his oivn free choice must 
determine him to more.- Spiri/lial life has its founda¬ 
tion in God; temporal life, in the world.. Tim (pieslioii 
noAV arise.s, in what relation do these trvo powers stanc? 
to emancipated man? For the world is al.jo to he con¬ 
sidered 5s a power. We Avill first turn our attention to 
the pole of spiritual life—G i^fl. Neither his existence, 
nor the way in which Ave may best attain to a*TvnoAA’- 
ledge of him,., is now the* qiSestion; Ave aa'ouIcI rather 
dcA’elop the Attributes A\duch ewery tlTinking man 
ascribes to the Ail-perfect Being;—the idea of jocr/cc- 
tion being inseparable Irbm that of God. Firsi* then, 
he Avho proifouuces the naAiie of God, forms the idea of 
a real object, as much as Avhen hv pronounces the 
Avord,—world. The idea, hoAAeA'cr, coiiAmyed by the 
word, God, is not that of any single Being or Thing, 
hut of the Drigiu of all bc\ngs and things; and as 
this necessarily implies aeii\dly and poAAmr, He must 
be the Higher Power, With this Ale*a aa'c necessarily 
combine that'of .the highest Intelligence,—of an All- 
seeing, Omniscient Being, the Source of all'Intelligcnce, 

N 



—exercising a God is, therefore, the Origiii of 

power, and the Highest PoAver;—^Ihe Origin of volition, 
and the Highest AVill. Noav, a will Ayhich ranks above 
all other Avills, must govern them; consequeifitly, the 
Will, or Being with such a will, who niles over all 
others, is their I^ord and Ruler; and God is, therefore, 
necessaiily, the Lord of man. But rulers may he 
despotic and cruel, Avhich Ave cannot conceive God to 
be. Now, the opfOsite of despotism is justice; and 
the o])posite of oruclty, goodness. God must, there¬ 
fore, he hotli just anci^ good; which cpialities avc Avill 
examine qiore clos('ly, as they may, at first sight, appear 
to contradict each other, AA'hen united in the same 
Being. Jur.tice keeps a strict Avatch OA'er the laAV, and 
punishes the Ira'nsgressors of it. Noav, this law must 
he divine. It is the laAV yf holiness, i. e. of the perfect 
purity‘ of a self-intelligent Being. Such a Iuav can 
alone proceed from Go't, v/hom aa'c aeknoAvledge as 
a pure and iioly Being, Avho is, therefore, both LaAV- 
giver and .Judge. But hoAV is goodness, i. c. henevo- 
leuce and beneficence, consistent Avith this ? The law 
itself testifies that it may he so. For the larv of holi- 
xiess is nothing el^e than the laAV of happiness, because 
the All-holy Being is alone in possession of bliss. 
God, therefore, Avill have us blessed, i. e. perfectly 
happy through the laAv; ,^vhich is also our, own highest 

j 

desire. Can he give us a higher proof of his henevo- 
lenfe'? But how, it may he asked, can punishment 
for the transgression of the law coexist with this bene¬ 
volenceAnd punishment is the necessary conse- 
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qucnce of transgression, for he who h not holy, cannot 
be blessed. It is not, at first sight/obvious in what 
way w e would escape this punishment; for, though we 
all natu»ally desire to he happy, we revolt from holiness. 
It is a thought which we flee from; a proof how low 
we stand, or rather, how deeply we«are fallen. They, 
therefore, do not greatly err, who*call man corrupt; for 
they Avho shun holiness, shun to be holy beings,—to 
have communion with* God,—to st.>nd in any relation 
to him ;—they are, in Mic strict meaning of fhe woixl,— 
GODLKSS. And is not tliis corrfiption, siflcc God has 
destined us for himself,—^for bliss ? To save us from 
this corruption, and make us capable of bliss, is a work, 
worthy of the gOfnl God, w'ho is not only beuevolent, hut 
betiejiceuf. To effect this, thei>e appears to us no other 
way than that of grace. Gr,ace is the royal prerogcTfive 
of human rulers,—much more so of the suprem# Lord 
of all. The gpgd God, whp remits bur pimishment, and 
freely gives us bliss, must,*therefore, he also yracioifis. 
But, what pledge have we for this grace, sinccgrace is 
no rif/ht, but must be tht* free act of him who ext'roises 
it i AVe sefk in vain for ^uch a pledge in the acts of 
nature, of our reason, or" of our consistence. We must 
have recourse to those 'of history, where we find this 
pledge for all mankind in the’ manifestation of the 
Saviour of tlje world, as preserved in the sacred records. 
In them* we not only find the ide’a of God as the All¬ 
perfect Being,“ with all the attributes'which w'e have 
here ascribed Ao him,—andwhicl>all rational efreatures 
must ascribe to him„--*-most fully and coirfpletely pour- 
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trayccl; but we ailso discover the source, whence the 
universal idea of sh living God and affectionate Father 
is derived. For it has not come down to us from the 
mythology of any people of antirpiity, or from the i)hi- 
losophy of their wise men, hut from the revelation and 
spreading of the Gospel, whieh has rendered it the 
general property of mankind ; so that each in\l)ibes it, 
as it were, with his earliest nourishment. Hence it 
happens, that manyoforget its origin, and having arrived 
at the idea by various means of instruction, vainly 
imagine that it proceeds from 'thcmselres, and is the 
offspring of their own reason. If this were true, all 
men, in all ages, in whom reason, or the sense of the 
holy and heavenly was developed, would possess this 
idea. AVe find; however, the inward necessity of 
acknowledging, honouring and fearing the Highest 
and thti Holiest Being,—the offering of sacrilices in 
expiation of the sin, wlucluall recogirsed as the con- 
scfpienee of tlie spiritual fall of man,—only in the most 
eidighlened and civilized nations of antiquity, and not 
in tiic fiavagc and degenerate p(H)ple, either of the past, 
or present times. We find, therefore, cveiywhere the 
ihnen only of a knowledge of Gotl, and if we have now 
the living God, who, as a S[)irilual sun, beams down 
upon us spiritual light and warmth, we do not owe 
this to our reason, which'gazes at this su?i, but to the 
sun himself, who has appeared on the horizoli of our 
woild; though assuredly we could nOt behold him 
without eyes. The best eye, howeve”, cannot sec the 
sun at night,'but must wait till hioraing. We must. 
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tlicreforo, acknowtodgCj that we possess the pledge of 
divine grace only through the revelation which the 
Gospel proclaims, and which proceeded from Christ, 
the imagy Of^God. Has Christ then revealed, that Ave 
shall receive this grace under all circumstances, and 
Avhatcvor oiu lives may be, and even if we remain 
alienated from God? On the jsontfS-ry, he has im¬ 
pressed and enforced the*, law of holiness even more 
strongly than in the former revelation. “Be ye perfect, 
as your Father in heaven is perfect,” are his own words. 
The punishment of misery—awl* misery, is hell—is 
not through him remitted to tiiose w'ho despise divine 
grace. What do we gain then by the deliverance from 
punishment of which Christ is the pledge? We clearly 
infe;r this,—that a continued alienatiejn from God in¬ 
volves the loss of eternal life. No opinion, t’'''"vfore;. 
can be more absurd, than tnat the gates of bliss are 
open to all, Avithout exception, after df^ath; and Avhat 
Avould immortal life be AvhJiout bliss ? Christ*liimstdf 
declares, that the Avicked Avill be excluded from heaven, 
and that avc can only Afjth assured hope expect to be 
admitted tli*;re, by striving to do “ the Avill of our 
Heavenly Father,” eack according to the measure of 
his poAver. This certainty, however,—this confidence, 
(Faith) in a hope pledged to us it.ulcr certain conditiojis, 
is a great gain, for thus Ave know Avith certainty Avhat 
Ave havt^ in every case, t« expect? 

The knoAvledge. of all tliis, and o£ the living^and 
revealed God? as our Creator, ^ord, and Father, as 
well as his demand upon us, that we “should have him 
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before our eyes, and in our liearls,”—^tbo fear and |ovc 
of God, or lleligiyn)—all this will l^e found in those 
who ha\e been cducati-d to maturity and freedonr. 
God, as we have said, is the pole of sp}rui!-,i\ life, to 
wliieh mature man must turn, in order to attain that 
part of his destination. 

The other part, or. temporal life, Ave Avill now con¬ 
sider. It is scarcely necessary to dc'fine what we mean 
by the Avorld, thi^ word being .gemunlly understood, 
though different significations are attached to it. The 
universe, or.the sysicp to Avhioh we belong, is called 
the Avorld. So, too, is the earth on which ive live. 
This Ave divide into the Avorld of nature, and the Avorld 
of man ; the latter of Avhich, is again divided in scrip¬ 
ture, and those .Avho Inwe re.umnced God, are exclu- 
.nively~ idled,—the Avorld; as in our Saviour’s Avordg: 
“ Fat.V.cr, the world hath not known Thee.’’ Neither 
the universe, nor the ungodly iiart of mankind, is the 
present subject of discussion, but the planet Avhich Ave 
inhabit,—the earth, as containing the external condi¬ 
tions Qf our existence.—aii', food, materials for clothing, 
habitation, and a variety of emjdoyments .and actions, 
innumerable objects of humait desires and propensities 
for action, possession, and enjoyment, by Avhich our 
earthly existence may be satisfied, extended, embel¬ 
lished, and perfected. Our senses and impulses, our 
intellect, and our powers of aeting arc all constituted for 
thisdemporal life, ^nd even our personaUtfj can only be 
developed by that of withers, and the more fully, accord¬ 
ing as the assemblage of persons, Avhich avc call a state. 
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cultivated, autl alTords us, in proportion as rve fulfil 
our social duticS, a free sphere of .action. And as we 
cannot live coqtormlly without the world of nature, 
neithej’. (?ay* we live j)ersomil!i/ without mankind, and 
so loudly is this proclaimed by our desire for tcorhllij 
intercourse in this twofold sensy, that our temporal 
life would be transformed intp a ‘continued series of 
suffciings, were it not for a proportionate series of 
impulses, which sta,tid in the cl 9 Hest coniu;xiou with 
our desire for happiness, or welfare; Iho satisfying of 
which ifiakes, or, at l^ast, is ^fpahle o6 making life a 
sccn(! of ever-varying enjoyment. Hence, oui’ attach¬ 
ment to the Avorld, to whose joys and possessions, wjjh 
all the varied means of obtaining them, we are so 
powerfully attracted*; for wc strive to obtain all that 
.rare chance bestows on a few unsought. 0;.. inclina¬ 
tions, therefore, all tura towards the world, which 

we ardently, and often unueser'fedly ’devote ourselves. 

• * * # 0 

And we are so far entithxl to do So, that we possess, the 

wants and desires, and also the necessary instranients 
for action and enjoyinfait in the world, and aroji’ichly 
provided for both its parts. In short, w e are constituted 
for temporal, as wt.11 as for sjriritii^l life. 

We repeat, then, diat the spiritually and socially 
mature and free are placed heiWeen two poles of life; 
one of which, we have called the spiiitual, the other, 
the to*nporal; and how4s man,’now cap'ahle of freedom, 
to conduct himself hetwcou the two 'I'liis gg[ipears 
an insurmfAmtahle dilliculty. ,()n one side,, we have 
our Creator and^ Iiord, claimiirg from ais a holy life 
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dedicated to Him; and the sure pledge of an eternal 
citizenship in the l^ingdom of an endless and blessed 
life, to satisfy our d(!sirc for life in the hingdom of 
spirits; in comparison of which, all cartlily u^ltl^clions 
vanish into nothing. On the other side, the world 
holds us fast by a tho^isand ties, which we Ccinnot break 
asunder without reliiupiishing our present existence, 
with its wide sphere of action and enjoyment; which 
W'ould l)e the more unnatural, bec.ause the love of life, 
even of temporal and mortid life, is inextinguishably born 
in us, if it be ’40t annihilated by.eoi’poreal and spiritual 
corniption. ^ 

. Hence it 'follow s, that our natural horizon does not 
extend beyond our mortal life,—that .tins life lies 
^efore us in experience,—dhat its’reality is felt, sup¬ 
ported, T.nd pledged by our senses,—and even that, at, 
first, wchnow no other mditij than that of the world. 
The I’eality of tlie heavenly kingdom, on the contrary, 
hov'cver securely pledged to v.s, lies beyond our circle 
of vision; we have no idea of its nature, for it is 
W’rittem,. “ eye hath not seen, rror ear heard, neither 
hath it entered into the heart of man to'coMceive the 
things which God hath prepared for them that love 
Him.” Yet more—whatever of glorious and super¬ 
natural w’c may expect from a blissful future, lies in 
futurity; the attraction to which, even when aw'akened, 
is in no degree to be compared with the force ,which 
the present exercises over us. Now, as, our Saviour 
himself declares, " no man can serve two masters.” To 
him, therefore,) it seem.s, who is exiilusivcly attached to 
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God, the world must be lost, and vice versa; and 
an equal division of life between ,'ho two objects is, 
couse(jiiently, impracticable. For tohich, then, shall 
the adiHt entering upon life, decide? As with the 
majority of men, the inclination determines the choice, 
and we have naturally an inclinalien for the world, and 
a disinclination for the Holy Oim, the greater part will 
decide in favour of the world. The result of an exclu¬ 
sive pursuit i)f either, it will be worth our while to 
examine. Experiencii, which is uriversafly the best 
teacher, su])plios us Avidi sufliyfent information in both 
cases. It t(4Is us that all men have niit followed their 
natural inclination. . 

Without having recourse to examples/rom heathen 
antiquity, wo ivill only turn our attention to the number, 
v«)f those, Avho, from the rise of Christianity, not only 
professed- the doctrines, but regulated tliei* lives 
according to the inannei* A\|Jiich’ they imagine Christ 
and his apostles to liave livescrilied. “ He that lowth 
his life shall lose it; and he that loseth his life for my 
sake, .shall keep it uifto life eternal.”—lie tlnit fol- 
lowcth ine^, let him dcijy himself .”—" Love not the 
world, neither the things of the ivorld.”—“Crucify the 
flesh, Avith its alfeclions and lusts.” Such passages 
(many more of AAdiich might be adduced)—sometimes 
a single gne,—have decided the fate of many who 
have made the exhortiUion, '^h'olloAV after holiness, 
without Avhich 11(7 man can .see the *Lord,” the^aileof 
their lives. ’ Complete^ renunciation of, and separatibn 
from the Avorld—a life of solitude—the givatest possible 
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privation of food and sleep, in obedience to the divine 
command,—"AVatoli,”—scourgings, laceration of the 
hotly — xmremitted prayer, in compliance with the 
exhortation to “pray without ceasingthe fiortili- 
cation of all natural desires and feelings, nay, of the 
senses themselves (as in later times, tlie celebrated 
Guyou endeavoured to‘ extinguish the senses of taste 
and feeling)—the attempt, in short, to annihilate self 
in order to effect the most intimate miion Avith God;— 
all this, and still more, the history of hermits, monks, 
and nuns, on"the instl'hition cf‘convents and orders, 
infonns us of; and it must excite in us at once Avonder, 
approaching*^ to admiration at such heroic minds, and 
their victory OA’cr self, and pity for thei'r acts, arising 
i.from miscomprehension, tile cauite of so many errors and 
lamentable results CA’en in the present day. Did these 
all altivn that peace Avhich Christ promisid to his 
disciples By such means it Avas impossilrlc. Their 
Ua'os Avei’e a coKtinual self-tortiire and martyrdom. What 
is more, tlu'y did not seek peace—they sought jrain and 
dcath;4hinking by such means fo “soav in tears,” that 
they might “reap in joy.” And they obtained their object, 
corporeal and mcmlal derangement and d(‘Struction, by 
privations and torture of every kind, by forced ecstasies, 
by the contemplation of heavenly visions, and by com¬ 
bats with the devil himself, the constant object of fear 
to their imaginations. History supplies abund;fnt ex- 
amplce of deluded and insane anchoriies. But enough 
of the endeavour to Ixdong exclusively to'‘God, or, in 
other Avoids, to be aTl spirit. It'is CAudent that the 
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cxclush'e ilirection towards the spiritual pole of life 
destroys man, and if we reject the testimony of expe- 
rienco,,our own consciousness tells us, that what God 
has joihed together, man should n’ot put asunder. The 
writer of these ])ages wishes to add, in order to prevent 
misunderstanding, that he fully fegognises the truth 
and holiness of the above-mentioned passages, though 
not their latlimited application;—he would apply them, 
not according'to the letter, but^the spirit. 

We must now sofvc the seco,nd *]iroblem, viz. the 
residts of an exclusive directi(Ai towards* temporal life, 
with an absolute denial of God; and*hei;e again we 
may refer to daily experience. Those who, after having 
attained their full maturity, devote themsV'lves entirely 
and exclusively to the world,* and to the acquiremeai 
iUid enjoynu'nt of earthly possessions, either thought¬ 
lessly and with all the w'arrath of passion, o*!: with 
deliberate jua’.dence and* rellection, and evea with a 
degree of moderation and self-command, equally*go 
astray, though in dilTerent ways. The worm which 
destroys their life, is The man who Iras not 

Goil, has 5nly his own individual self, that insatiable, 
discontented, covetous, envious, • jealous, pleasure¬ 
seeking being,—a creature of passions, with all the 
lusts and desires which passion produces. It may be 
argued, that there are lovers of self, whp possess much 
tranqiflllity and firmness pf character, but in those the 
malady is diily ihore deeply seated. Could tlftjy, or 
rather, would they, omi their hearts to us, we should 
find no peace— ho 'inward unity—^no free and open 
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cheerfulness. They arc what the^ scriptures call 
“ whited sepulchres.” For what do they desire hut 
self, and selt-gratitication‘? and that they do not obtain. 
They are tranquil, hut their peace is the peat e of’death; 
for in feeling alone is life, and it is their to 

have no feeling. ,T'Rey are finn, but their lirniness is 
immobility, which is also death, for life is free motion. 
Thus are they (haul, while they live. Again, it may 
be said that many worldlings afe good natiired and 
sympathizing—that tlu'y are moral in their way, and 
even enjoy moral plea^.ircs. Their whole merit, or 
rather, their whole disposition, oidy sliows tlnit they 
are more snm’jttible than the others; but they are 
equally susceptible of low and unworthy excitements 
' and motives ; and as soon' as self-interest awakes, there 


is an end of their good humour. Tt is also, strictly 
considered, a mere inkling of scdf-enjoynua'il, Avhich 
breaks forth in such moments ; tlieir taste b(nng more 
pahq)ered, tliey rc'quirc greater delicacies. If we 
examine theii’ lives, we shall find enjogment to be their 
principle. Now enjoyment is. lissuredly, an ingredient 
of human life, but it ought never to be penuitled to 
become its h'ader and guide. Lastly, it may be said, 
that they who live for the business of life alone, deserve 
praise rather than blame. But tehg do they devote 
themselves entirely to their worldly business V With 
the view of gain’? Covetousness deserves no^praise. 
Is it to acquire a mme The love'of fame de,serves 
it not cither. Is it to'maintain. their families ‘? This 
motivo does ificrit approbation, but H is a fultllment of 



duty, and not selfishness. 13ut what, it may ho said, 
is there hlameahfe in selfishness % It is pro})er to man, 
and without it he could not exist. Scljuilmess is here 
confouxilecl^ith .se/f-fove, which is proj)er to man. and 
must accoinjiany him even before the throne of God. 
If he is not a Being, ho is nothing. But to thinlt of. 
notliing hut one’s own Being, is*death to morality and 
religion. It is the opposite of that love W’hich religion 
commands;—dt is death to that love which alone 
connects us with tlnJ Deity. 'rhis_» hoAvever, is not 
our present siihjc'ct. Must //’ then, iS-ho lives for 
the world alone, fall into selfishness*'? Inevitably; 
for the Avorld claims only his individual Self, and 
allows him to Ihink of nothing beyond. .But avc aaIII 
not dwell longer on * the 'disputes conceniln/^ th^; 
blaincable nature of an exclusively u'orldhj life, but 
proceed with our subject. As certainly as the*world 
has a right tQ, and claims on l^m, Avho is resolvgd to live 
to God, Avhich he cannot tidly do if he declares tln^se 
claims and right null and invalid, (as God Himself 
clearly indicates) so cettainly has God a right h/, ami 
claims on him avIio would live to the world, and who 
cannot leail a correct and successful .temporal life, if he 
declares the rights and claims of God invalid and 
nugatory.p On him fidelity and faith have no power,—• 
he is bound by no duty,—he is restrained by no fear 
of invading the rights of'njan. Nothing, in short, can 
set limits to*the gratification of alhhls selfish Avishes 
and desires. * He can indulge hiiflself in all, and having 
once conquered all reserve and timidity,*he makes no 
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scruple of doing so ; falsehood, deceit, fraud, seduction, 
and even robbery and murder, may ensue. Whence, 
otherwise, proceed the crimes of mankind'? Whence 
the eiionnous amount-of criminals in all civilized- states, 
?. r. those in which nearly, and often quite obsolete 
religious institutions* pay open homage to sellishness, 
make money their idol, and sanctify evcj’y nteans of 
gaining w'ealth by the end ? One of the easiest means 
is theft, with all that belongs to, and results from it. 
Even our industry;, praisew’ortby 'as it is as actk'itif, is 
still the offspring of sefp|jhness.'' This is too evident to 
be denied.—Sut-h are the consequences of an exclusive 
devotion to temporal life. Let us look, too, at the 
crowds of miserable and unhappy beings who have 
lost property, domestic happiness^ social activity, and 
health, through a hunger and thirst for temporal life-; 
and w'ko own that the world, as the absoluie and exclu¬ 
sive object of life, is th^, rock on which they have 
foi'indered. bf it be still said, that these are only the 
consequences of excess, how few, we would reply, 
maintain moderation; and aib not moderation and 
wisdom closely connected"? .Can the wisdom ■which 
neither knows, noji will know God, be the true one ? 
Assuredly, all mere men of the world do not incur 
destruction,—with reference to their earthly existence; 
—^l)ut of those who do, there is not one wjio has not 
met with it on the path of €\ life exclusively devoted to 
the w-orld, and to self. 

To conclude,—what is he, wb,o has attained maturity, 
to do, if he is not to follow either bf these two directions 
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to the exclusion of the other, or equally to divide his 
powers between them, from the impossibility of pur¬ 
suing ^wo-opposite directions at the same moment,— 
which Ihoriient is our life ? Thli laws of mechanics 
teach us, that a state of rest, or death, would ensue. 
What then is he to do? Nothing Can be more natural, 
or moi-e evidently consonant to Sound reason, than the 
only thing which remains to be done. Since neither 
must be excluded, and both cannot ecpially co-exist, it 
follows, that one mu:?t be subonlinati to the other, and 
H'hich should be so. Is equi^uy evident. Whoever 
acknowledges a God, will also acknowledge, that He 
must precede the world,—^that the Creator must conuf 
before the ci’eation. Therefore, " seek, ye first the 
kingdoih of God, ancl all other things shall be added 
unto you i. e. seek belbre all things by a pure heart 
to gain Gbd as your friend, and the provision f,n- your 
temporal lift will take .cai^ of itselt^ If .you are 
rational, active, and contented, all things, as far as* is 
possible and good for you here on earth, will work 
together for your good.** We may thus interpret, these 
divine woftls; but to interpret and to act upon them 
are two difierent things,* and the latter is not so easy as 
it ap})ears ; for it com[*rehends the Art of Life, and no 
art can be acquired without difficulty. Our last object 
is, partly, to define this difficulty more precisely, aiul 
partly, to give the best pc^siblc* advice for conquering 
it; which proe'essSve have already ciislinguished by the 
tenu, Self-foiinalion. , “ 

Once more, then, in conclusion,—man'can onjy ex- 

o 2 
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liicate himself from the above described dilemma by 
placing the inferior of the two opposite principles,—the 
Avorld, in subordination to the swper/o/',—G odby con- 
sidciing the one as the means, the other ai tlih — 
the one to be pursued with due limitation, the other, 
vneomlitionally, not caxhtsireJif ,—in such a manner, 

that temporal wants alid necessilic's are not lost sight 
of in spiritual aspirations, but satistied according to 
Nature and Reason. 


SECTION XI. 


Tl^p rkiigcrs of Youtli, aiiJ the necessity of Self-foun.ation. 

« 

We have left .man,—after having attained maturity,— 
at the point, where it is dillicult for him to find the 
right illation between spiritual and temporal lil’e. I'his 
relation we have described by the term—'Subordina¬ 
tion ; remarking, af the same time, that its realisation 
is the greatest problem of life. The business and 
pleasures of the world are very different from the devo¬ 
tion of the heart and mind to God, and a constant, 
strict obedience to his Commands ; and yet the two are, 
in more than onepway, capable of being brought into 
unison. In the first j.'J.ace, we have already remarked, 
that temporal'business and pleasures are not inconsistent 
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%vitli religion and morality, unless man be so far en¬ 
grossed l)y them, as to become their slave. Tlic mere 
cndeavcjiir to l)e ffee from such slavery is a characteristic 
of amdltifmrd religious life; hut* the endeavour will 
only he made, when man has a moral and religious 
point of support; i. e. when God chvells in his heart, 
which is only ])ossihle by keej)ing the heart,—and 
through that ,—the thoughts and actions, pure. Thus 
will the words he vcriiled; “ ]V|y Father will love him. 
and we will come untef him, and make our abode with 
him.” Such a heart possesses God, and is blessed in 
the possession. Piety is anything hut aft empty sound, 
and a pious heart must he also a hajipy one. Another 
reason why temporal business and pleasares do not 
prevent,'or interfere with’ a moral and religious life,—; 
Imt may rather he made to amalgamate Avith it,—is. 
that they derive from it a pure light, and living cotours; 
or rather, it is as if the sunjAvhich has risen ii'lthin 
man, shone outwardly, and illuminated ^nd warme’d 
the day of temporal life with his beneficent rays. 
However gloomy may h*e his external prospects, -—aiul 
the pleasure* of life do not always smile on man, nor is 
its business ahvays prosperous and untroubled,—he 
derives from inward sources ample compensation for all 
outward hisses and disappointments. And should tem¬ 
poral life exercise too great a dominion over him, his 
inward Support Avill preserve him from its power, and 
give him freedom; without which, ju’cccssful activity 
in business, and ,a pure enjoymCht of the world, are 
inconceivable. Spiiatual life is, therefore, ill every way. 

o 3 
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even favourable to temporal life, not so far as to give 
the latter dominion over itself, but so far as it alTojds 
it, under the condition of its subordinatioii, a free sphere 
of action. 

Tliis subordination is, however, not so easily and 
immediately established by man entering u])on life 
emancipated from comrol; but if it be not, there is 
great danger of the vessel of life suflering shipwreck 
on mo]-e than one rock, even where a pi-eparation for 
right conduct ha*: been made by a judicious I'ducation. 
This Avill inhvitubly 1 )q the case, where, either a bad 
education, or none at all, has preceded maturity. For 
'there are many attractions, Avithin, as Avell as without 
man, caleulsted to allure him, Avith almost irresistible 
nowei', from the right path. We Avill noAV only take 
account of Avhat concerns the iittemal part of man, (his 
natiuT.l inclination to selfishness slioAving itself in a 
variety of ways,) and Avh'at is elTecled by the external 
ct)-opcration,‘either of the caies and miscncs of life, or of 
the charms and attraction of its various possessions and 
])leasKres. From all those proceed tlu^ dangers of youth, 
Avhich claim our more es[)ecial consideration, because 
the necessity of .self-formation is derived from their 
nature and consequences. 

Before, hoAvever, noticing further the influence of 
either a bad education, or none at all, Ave Avill take a 
passing vicAV of the dangers from within, whish aAvait 
those Avho have” pot yet attained tlleir tlrue and fixed 
station in life, lu es'cry man, hoAvever ivell educated, 
thci'v is an inclination to self-love, which finds a great 
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support in the nature, by which we understand chiefly 
the temperament of each indivitlual. We arc inclined, 
and evenVatiire directs us, to assert the claims of self. 
thouglT she does not point out* ils necessary limits, 
which are generally over-stepped before reason and 
mental development cnalde man to maik them, and it 
is diflicult afterwards to draw^ back, and keep within 
their range. Now the tempevament contributes greatly 
to such transgression. The Phlegmatic man will not 
be roused from repof^; he*, shuns activity, as the funda¬ 
mental condition of spiritual, fife, and,* cons('(jucntly, 
of that, which is the opposite and C(«itrary of selfish 
life ; and to this desire of repose, as to the centre of hts 
system, he elideavours to bring everything to bear, 
lie pa'fts unwillingly r^itli wiliatever belongs to him,— 
•he is covetous; and covetousnc'ss, we arc told, is the 
root of all evil. It is dillerent Avith the man of San¬ 
guine temperament; he, hi^ no’ central poiiit within 
himself, and is, therefore, more capable* of a religious 
one; Avithout it,hoAvever, he will be poAverfully attracted 
by the Avorld, for Avhich he has much susceptibility. 
And if it^ be not immeiJiateJ^ self-gratification that he 
seeks, yet this inclinattou for the voi'ld is nothing else, 
than the endeavour td gratify self by its means, and is, 
therefore, erpially self-love; and though the world may 
enslave him. self-love is the cause of his destruction. 
The •world does not exercise* a similar influence, or 
rather fored,' ov^r the (Jholeric nvift, Avhose Avoak side 
is neither the inactive repose oRlie phlegmatic, nor the 
love of enjoymept of the sangitiue man; but Avho has 
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an equally powerful feeling of self, coinnionly showing 
ilself in the form of pride, Avhich leads him lo flisregard 
all exertions, and overcome all ohstaelts in Ihe, main¬ 
tenance of his iudej)endence. Wherever he"* is, he 
must he everything, and all others, nothing. In short, 
he must rule. The* love of power is, however, the 
enemy of all holiness. It is, as it were, the highest 
pitch of selfishness, and precisely that, which most 
effectually estranges man from the true support of his 
life,—G(xl. We ehould greatly ferr, however, if we 
imagine the liiau of a'jVlelancholy temperament to be 
nearer to this support. It is true, that the world has 
i?o channs for him; hut he is no better with regard to 
self-love. H© is no less liable, than the choleric man, 
who is canied away by 'his temperament, to "be an 
enemy to God, for he is an enemy to joy. Now joy is' 
life; aad God is life itself. It cannot he disputed, 
that a melancholy tempci'Ament is generally hostile 
and destructive, for it is inclined to suspect, mistrust, 
and dislike whatever it meets with, wanting a child¬ 
like coEfidence, trust, and faith.''’’ Hence, he is easily 
assailed by doubt, and doubt spares not' even the 
Holiest, hut regards-and measures it with a suspicious 
eye. Hatred easily gains dominion in the mind of the 
melancholy man, and banishes all kindly sentiments. 
This hatred is nothing more than a deeply-rooted self- 
love, even though it late th^. character of the d&epest 
resignation. For,'what does he resign, who rejects all 
the happiness and joy?.' of life ? He resigns the har¬ 
mony, the union with' anything out of himself, whose 
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claims cannot be satisfied without stopping out of self, 
or rather, which would lay him open to higher, animat¬ 
ing, and c«uol)lflig influences, lienee, the discontent, 
which fiiVikcs so many melancholy persons at variance 
with themselves;—and hence, very frecpiently, the 
misanthropy and contempt of minikiud, Avhich woidd 
noi exist, if they would only open tfieir secluded selves 
to the inild beams of divine love. From all this it 
follows, that the grc^ate.st enemy of right (conduct. 
Egotism, inevitably gains the nppe» hand, where no 
limits are set to tl\e overwhejiming iidhience, which 
temperament ('xercises over men ; and kow can this be 
done, if education be eitlu'v entirely neglected, or con* 
ducted on sucli false principles and views, as have 
drawn forth and encoiu’aged Taidts and criine.s, which 
should have been combatted and guardcxl against ^ It 
is, therefore,' necessary to turn our attention 4o the 
position of the uueducattd, Jand'the ill-educated, and 
the internal dangers to Ivhieh iJoth arc exposed 6n 
entering on the free path of life, and from which, even 
the well-educated are ifct wholly exempt. 

We willf therefore, fii’iji consider the dangers of the 
period of attained matuilty to those, who have had no 
education; a numerous class, not only in countries 
destitute of highc'r cidtiire, but also in those which are 
called civiljzed,—in towns as well as in the country. 
In eve?y stale, even the* best governed, there is a vast 
mass of people tliat education has mbt reached >—^the 
rude midtitude, living in want and miseiy in the lowest 
sphere of life,—tbe dregs of the'people.* It is to be 
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lamented that such should be the case, hut so it is. It 
is CA’ident, that this mass, itself uneducalji'd. cannot 
educate the numerous children helotiging^o jt, who 
grow up Avild and neglected. A^dlen they haA e attained 
the age at Avhich they must proA'ide for themselA’cs,—the 
age of social maturity,—^they haA"c cither merely receiA’ed 
the necessary preparation for some employment, or i)ot 
CA’en that, hut live from day to day, as chance may lead 
them. Many are too idle, or are unfit for any definite 
occupation, and <prefer begging,*- the open door to all 
crime, guarded l)y no moral and religious formation; 
for Avhence slu/uUl thin, in the absence of all previous 
^ucation, proceed‘d That the Avildest and most un¬ 
bridled liceu-tiousness should ensue, is perfectly natural. 
Others, of both sexes, who supply their Aviints and 
necessities by labour, also desire enjoyment, and that of 
the loAvest kind; of Avhich gross scmsuality is the cha¬ 
racteristic. They, loo, httvc .no defence against every 
sjJecies of licentiousness, into Avhich they plunge deeper 
and deeper, and prepare themselves, by the Avant of all 
moderation, frugality, and ord6r, and Avhatever else 
l)elongs to the social virtues,, for a Avretched, discon¬ 
tented, and unhappy life, often leading to a dreadful 
tennination. All this it is suiticient to hint at, for 
books may be, and have been written on the subject, 
both proposing means of avoiding the evil, and of 
bringing back the criminals' to order and morality. 
Whatever these may etfect, so far is certain, that 
nothing can fully com^>ensate for the Avajit of education; 
but w;hat is accompli.shed, must be done by self-forma- 
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lion, thougli the |)rol)ability of success, in such cases, 
is, by no means, great. 

We willunow turn to those who have enjoyed what 
is calle(K.‘(lut;ation, but not the tuu® kind; such may be 
termed ill-educated ; and they are those, who, however 
great and varied their knowledge aud acquirements.— 
however cultivated they may be*—^have not had their 
natural inclination to self-love counteracted by real 
moral and religious guidance, and in whose heart, pride 
and vanity, avarice and*envy, violent dusires and passions 
spread and rage undisturbed. . */7</.s‘ caifliot be right 
education. Man is further ill-educated,#where neither 
instruction, example, practice, nor discipline, have been- 
so ap])lied as to forward the proper objects of educa¬ 
tion ; or? at least, wh^re’one ei’ other of these essential 
rorpiisites has been deficient. The want of clear and 
fundamental instruction is felt throughout life.* Ex¬ 
amples, not .merely of thg pgrents or teacher;^ but of 
others, whether children (Jr adultsT^ho -Jiave made “a 
bad use of the instruction tlu'y have received, make 
deep impressions on th(f*young mind. Neglected prac¬ 
tice of momlity and religion, as well as in other points, 
cramps the powers and ftieir activity, on which every¬ 
thing in life depemds, of, at least, without which nothing 
good and.salutary is attained. As to discipline, its use 
in educatiop is perverted by those, wdio employ mild¬ 
ness afld indulgence, wdien deension and severity are 
demanded, aS ‘in all moral fiudts; «irtd, on the .other- 
hand, a gloomy geverity is injm-iews when mildness arid 
indulgence should.be used, as in* all faults, whkh do 
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not spring from the heart, or the will, hut arise from 
physical or mental weakness. All such .education, 
therefore, is wrong; or, at least, false*and mistaken in 
its end and means. * The consecinence. in' eiffier case, 
is, that a nnmher of young persons enter np(m life, 
from whom right conduct is not to he expectc*d, hut 
who, on the contrary,'fall an easy jjrey to the dangers 
of youth. These are, indeed, of a dilVerent kind from 
those w-hich await the totally nnc'diicated, hecansc the 
latter belong to the lowest classes, who are exposed to 
the wants anU pressure.of life ; while the former, being 
of the higher ranks, are exposed to other motives and 
•incentives to wrong conduct. To the female sex, 
unprotected • by true moral and religions culture of 
the heart and will, an ample seoii'e is given to f auity, to 
which it is easily inclined, and which is far from being 
.so insocent as is oih'u imagiiud. It is, in itself, an 
immodejate estimation of: sedf. for some .real or ima- 
gTnary advantage, cond)ine(‘l A\ilh the di'sire of exhi¬ 
biting .such advantages, and gaining admiration by 
their display. Vanity, too, joiih il with coquetry, which 
naturally springs from it, is tndy destrnctir'e, and may 
lead to steps productive of the deepest misery. The 
love of pleasure and dissipatibn also proceeds from 
vanity, and its unlimited indulgence renders life a scene 
of idle amusement, rather than one of serious employ¬ 
ments. But that w hich is puist endangered, where th(! 
firm sup])ort of ihe-rality and religion is Wanting, is the 
heart; Which ananciciit writer has declared tube, when 
left lo itself; a proud and a desponding thing. It is 
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still more ; it is a weak thin^, if it exist for itself alone. 
What is ^ommonly called love—the desire and longing 
for another hesn-t, and when one is found, the incon- 
siderafej, uiihonnded devotion to* if—has cost the happi¬ 
ness of many a female heart. How many worthless 
deceivers have gained such hearts, and have either 
made them miserable by tyranifical and injunous treat¬ 
ment, or have abandoned them to giief and dc.spair. 

Hail the love of God dwelt in them, it would have 

• 

enabled them to see Clearer than pas*ion (which is ever 
blind) allowed them to do; and none but worthy 
objects woidd have gained possession ‘of their hearts, 
and robbed them of that inward peace, without which.* 
the happiest love is but a passing dream. In short, 
they whuld escape tlie* dangers which await the vain 
and frivolous. 

Different‘are the dangers to which the youth'of the 
other sex a,re exposed, if, chving to a false (ulucation, • 
they enter, ivithout God and tnie morality, upon the 
.stage of life; where it is not easy to remain a mere 
spectator, without beiifg drawn more or less into action. 
The first# use which jioung persons make of their 
acquired freedom, is, to^hrow asidmall that would lead 
them to higher guidance. A spiritual life is, to them, 
of no worth or importance. Religion, if they hoar ii 
mentioned,by others, appears to lh<>ni^ supenslitiou, 
weakntiss, childish fear, or/idiculous enthusiasm. Con¬ 
science, they call—cowardice, and a future life—-a 
phantom. I'hus they live withofft. thought oi-care, and 
eagerly drink of every source of enjoynient which is 
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open to them, till life and soul arc destroyed. Others, 
with more prudence and foresight,—though ,^)till more 
sol fish, inasmuch as they arc more thoinihtfuhy ckivoted 
to self, and arc ecpially insensible to every nobler 
motive or excitement, and ecjually proud of their rank, 
wealth, 01 ’ talents,—look with contempt on all beneath 
them, and are proficients in the arts of wounding and 
giving offence. To do anything for others, they call— 
folly; to act exclusively for self—wisdom. They, too, 
have their passi(5ns; they eagerly pursue iuthunce, 
authority, power, greatness, and fame; and if actuated 
by avarice, they nse every means of increasing their 
wealth, regardless of oji])rcssing the poor, the lowly, 
and the defenceless. They have neither feeling, affec- 
t- m, nor moral sentiments. They are strangers'to })ity, 
compassion, and sympathy, and coolly tread under foot 
those who lie in the dust. They are the Vampyres of 
Illimani*:}-. Avarice and Ambition arc the. gods whom 
they serve. The.se are the rocks on which the s])oill 
children of Fortune are wrecked, klvery motive to 
right conduct is lost to them. - The world, whether for 
enjoyment or action, is everything. For tlKui, as well 
as for the prolligato, thei-e is Dut one world,—one life*, 
comprised within the narrow sjian of time allotted to 
their earthly existence. They are slaves, while they 
think thcmsglves free ; and it is in their ve.ry freedom, 
or rather, unrestraint, that their slavery consists. Thus 
they* go on to manhood and old age ; and the only pro- 
gii .ss which they make, is an advance in boundless self- 
lov(', —the lowest, worst, and most, despicable of the 



contentvS of Pandora’s l)ox, when the plagues and ills 
of hninapity were {)ourcd out, and Hope—which these 
self-siyKc.'ent jAirsons neither know, nor deserve to 
know-—alone i-emaincd hehind.* • 

But would it be thought, that even those, who havi: 
been guided by a right education dnto the path of life,, 
—who have b(;en taught moralKy, and the fear of God 
from their infancy,—are not exempt from the dangers 
of youth, but are even exposed to dangers of a pccidiar 
kind'? These have {* double source >one, in the young 
man himself; the other, in his guidance* With regard 
to the former, it is precisely religious- minds,—whose 
sensibility renders them equally susceptible of cwternci 
impressions ifud excitements,—which arc the most 
powerfully attracted* by the ^pleasures and charms ^of 
t.he world; and though these do not so easily gain 
dominion' over such minds, yet a certain vacillation is 
caused by ijic two opposite jittractioiio of spiritual, and 
tempoi'al life; so that sometimes "tTm spirit, and some¬ 
times the fes/i, as it is called in scripture, is the ruling 
power. This may appear to be in accordance with thi; 
law of nature, whereby day and night,—light and 
darkness, succeed each "other ; or va the pulses beat by 
alternate contraction arid expansion. But let us suppose 
the easo,—which but too frequently occurs,—of s])i- 
ritual life being extinguished for a time, (as the sun 
sets at night) and not re’gqining*dominion over temporal 
life, which Ihen employs its powes to gratify ite own 
wishes and* desires,— so great** a disturbance of fire 
higher spiritual economy,— so great a* reduction of 
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spiritual influence,—so great a weakening of the moral 
power,—not only mat/, but must arise during the period 
of its sway, that the same injiuy is inflicted o/i spiritual 
life, as when the sea Overpasses its hounds, and spreads 
destruction over the land. If wc consider, that this 
often happens, as experience amply testifies that it does, 
and that it will regularly occur, it is not to be denied, 
that moral and religious minds will not only be 
obstructed in their progress in the path of S])iritual life 
by such continuah obstacles and disturbances, but will 
also be gradually drawn more and more to the opposite 
side ; for every attack weakens and cramps the moral 
power, which, if it be not wholly extinguished, still the 
struggle for l>fc and death continues, and impresses on 
the entire life the character of vacillation, ending in 
an unhappy and divided state, which never can obtain 
any retl peace. It may also happen, tliat sdeh minds 
make, wpat scripture calls'* eirtire “ shipwreck of their 
fauh,” and giting themselves up to the world, rush to 
their destruction. The principle, therefore, which 
Goethe lays down,—that a man,'after having renounced 
self, t\ followed the spirit for a time, must* return to 
self again,—cannot be received, however confonnable it 
may appear to the law of nature, tvhich is itself not to 
be recognised by beings called to spiritual life, inasmuch 
as the salvation of the soul is endangered, ''.'he words, 
•'What .shall it profit a man, if he gain the whole 
world,' and lose his own soul,” are ever true. 'I'he 
scripture, then, whose instructions foi;- tnie, spiritual 
education are founded on perfect frecjdom, and the 
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abolition of all slavery, does not admit that law, bnt 
says; " t.ct not sin reign in your mortal bodies, that 
ye should fullil Abe lusts thereof.” The dominion over 
sin IS,* However, risked by tha danger we have just 
described as awaiting well-educated youth. It is 
scai’ccly necessary to add, that avc lare not speaking of 

the mortification and eradication oi* natural wants ami 

• 

desires, hut of allowing their su])rome rule over man, 
and of the slavery into which he thus inevitably sinks. 

There is, however,* another kind of slavery, opposed 
to that wliich we have just menfioned, iifto which, the 
same minds, and from the same reason, viz. their 
susceptibility, are easily led, though by a different, 
cause, and in it different manner. This cajise has been 
already‘alluded to ; if is* given by the teacher himself, 
with the guidance to spiritual life ; and the manner of 
it consists* in* the direction taken by the pupil tcjwards 
that life. false guidayccf and'a wrong direction to 
spiritual life are not only conceivilhle, hut experien;.d 
shows them actually to exist. A moral and religious 
life should render ina* free, and no slave; he should 
attain “ tfee freedom of^ the children of God.” But 
there are two wrong wa^s of inculqiiting the fear and 
love of God, by which,*spiritual slavery instead of free¬ 
dom is accpiired. The first proceeds from a false com¬ 
prehension/)f the fear of God, which, instead of being 
free, i.»e, a reverential feeling, iTccomes tl slavish fear 
of the Highest Power merely, yrnducing a Jrlind, 
forced ohedie'nce. God is feared»^if not as a tyrant— 
as an inexorable Judge, before whnm, the.transgressors 
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of his laws must tremble. This fear is awakened b}- 
insisting chietiy on the punishments denounceil by scrij)- 
ture, and constantly holding them up before the pupil. 
The eternity of hell juinishments terrifies youag reli¬ 
gious iniudSj and this formerly made the piineipal part 
of religious instruclf,on, as it still does with some sects, 
apparently in compliimee with the misunderstood in¬ 
junction ; " Work out your salvation with fear and 
trembling.'" The coiisetpient intimidation of mind pro¬ 
duces spiritual slavery, whose absence is fear; and it 
entails grievous results, for it transforms religious life 
into a continual act of contrition and expiation, and not 
•-.only cheeks, but destroys all enjoyment,—all exalted 
aspirationsand the true aim and end of spiritual 
life, “Peace and joy in the Holy Ghost,” is unattained. 
It is a })aralysation, an actual mollification of the spirit 
(whiuh is itself pure freedom,) that is aimed at, and 
pursued. In short, man is cleccived in his true aim,— 
.eternal happiness, or, if there be no iiitentioiud deceit, 
he isi at least, led away from it. 

This is the first danger of youth, arising from a false 
guidance to morality and religion, the entirp existence 
ol which is threateped by it. A gloomy, ascetic temper, 
with all its miseries, is the result, and not unfrequeiitly, 
hypocrisy is produced — religious hypocrisy, rightly 
termed Pietism, or artificial piety. But there is another 
wrong and mistaken rtay, consisting in the guidance to 
the love of God beyng falsely given, and falsely pursued. 
The tiavo love of Gtid is no passion,-;—ho intoxication 
of the mind,' but the pure free devotion of the heart. 
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founded on conviction, and influencing the will and 
conduct., It is a resolution—a self-determination of 
heart, which man, as a free being, gives to the purest 
and finest of Beings, or Rpirit«-*-God. This kind of 
devotion is very different from a mere passive attraction 
to the obj(!Ct of love. An edueation, which represents 
God as the object of a passionate love, encroaches upon 
human pas.sion, and causes great mischief; for all 
passion is slavery, which the essence of spiritual life— 
freedom—destroys. ‘The imagination must be called 
into action in order to awaken a violeflt passion, and 
hence arise religious enthusiasm and mysticism. It is 
a strong effort—an endeavour which man makes t<» 
love God, as'he loves his fellow-creaturus; and as he 
cannot love the Invi'silfle Creator in such a manner, J^ie 
is led into a passionate, sentimental love of the Saviour. 
Now the'c::falted Son of God was, assuredly, tlae most 
perfect of men ; but it irj a •free love, and not a senti¬ 
mental passion, which wc; ought ro ftieV towards hirn. 
He is tlu! (Conqueror of death, the Restorer of life, who 
would exalt us to a sianilar free, spiritual life,—whose 
perfect example should ^excite and animate us to walk 
in his ste])s, but not to break lbrth,into sighs and tears 
over his suflerings anti death. Not earthly, but hea¬ 
venly, i..e. spiritual, moral, and religious love is what 
we slundd dedicate to the All-perfect Being, and his 
“ exjwess Image.” V/c should* “bo of one mind with 
Christ,”—nut weak, eflbminate, ayci sentimental, but 
true, .fliithfiil, .kind, compassionate, and .indulgent 
towards our fellow creatures. We should thus love 
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God, and Him whom lie hath sent, in a manner pleasing 
to Him, An enthusiastic and mystical love ?s sickly, 
and produces the effects of sickness,—-'-it weakens and 
destroys. Soft and teixler natures arc the moi?l' liable 
to this error in religious life, when led and excited by 
the examples of similarly disposed minds. 

From all this we derive the necessity of sclt-fonnation; 
partly, as self-perception of what is right and true in all 
the relations of life; and partly, as an active and honest 
endeavour to acquire a capacity of fultilling its various 
duties; — this will hardly bo disputed, except by 
those who consider all after-eudoavour for perfection, 
when the period of education is past, either impossible 
or ineffectual. They show, indeed, that no self-forma¬ 
tion is to be expected from thtiu', at least, as ’long as 
they retain their opinion. They will not, however, 
destroy the hope, that many rational pei'sons may 
recognise its necessity, amt conduct themselves accord¬ 
ingly ; or even, that many, who have long gone astray, 
may, when their attention is drawn to the consequences 
of their errors, and the state which these have brought 
them into,—embrace the hcarfy resolution of repairing 
past neglect, and relinquishin'^ bad habits, and may 
thus be led to seek, and to pift'sue, the straight and 
narrow way. 
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SECTIOl^ XII. 

f . 

IJolftiition, conditions, and different kiyds of iSclf-formatioii. 

To lead a gopd, or a bad life, is given to man’s choice. 
Education should lead him to right conduct, but we 
know that it is difficult, even alter the best education, 
to find the true path of life, much more, after a bad 
one, or none at all. The choice is, however, between 
freedom and slavery—-welfare an^jinislfery ; between the 
happiness and unhappiness, not only of the remainder 
of youth, but of manhood and old age. The more 
weakness and deficiency appear in the acquirements 
and skill by which a livelihood is to be obtained,—the 
more the heart is devoted to'selfish inclinations,—the 
nrore, in consequence, of the slavery of the heart, the 
will, enslaved and lulled in indolence r.nd inacti\’Ity, is 
unable to maintain the doifiiiuon of the law of •freeilom. 
committed to it,—^the more there is to 'alter and to 
improve, to extii-pate and to implant, to pull down and 
to build iq> in after life,*fn order to attain its true desti¬ 
nation anrt object—freedom and happiness. It is, 
therefore, necessary that tlie adult shdlild either continue 
what education has begun, repair its neglect, or set 
right Avhat has been done amiss. In a word, afteu- 
EDUCATiON*is necessavy, wdiich nuist evidently be the 
work oT the adult himself,»the period^of guardianship 
being past. Or can it be elTected by another, and 
higher Being'? ‘God is said to gujde man through life 
by His S])irit; and* this is, indeed, true, but miuit be 
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rightly understood. The Spirit of Cxod is no stranger 
to man; — he dwells in him;—he is his guide and 
leader; or, at least, strives to be so, if man do nqt reject 
his guidance. This'guide is his conscience, the voice of 
life,—not of corporeal life, which is guided l)y the instinct 
of self-preservation, hut of the spiritual life, which being 
capable of self-determihation and self-guidance, requires 
the consideration of his freedom, and consequently, a 
guide, Avho will not invade it. And such a guide* is 
Conscience, which does not foVee, l)ut exhorts and 
warns only. ' God, therefore, if lie Avould guide man, 
woidd do it through his conscience. The revelation of 
His will is, indeed, highly important to man, hut it 
depends upon himself to obey or to neglect the divine 
commands. In the Gosjvel, arid throughout the Scrip¬ 
tures, the will of God is most cleaj'ly and impressively 
declared. It is divine power, wisdom, and love, which 
there speak; hut if we d6 consider the Ihhle as the rule 
of our lives," God^ will do no more than tjuide us ; and 
however invaluable the treasures of revelation are to 
the soul, the powers given to rrfan must co-operate with 
the precious and beneficent gift. It is evident, there¬ 
fore, that all after«education rnust be ^//-education, or, 
to define it more exactly,—self-formation ; to form what 
is unfonned, or defonned, being its essential character. 
Now, as every task requires certain conditions for its 
accomplishment, let us inquire into those of self¬ 
formation. 

We will suppose that man desires to engage in the 
work, which is, unhappily, not the cc.se with many, who. 
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oithcr imagine themselves already complete, or are too 
lazy to emleavour after improvement, not being sensible 
of the want of it< The first step, doubtless, is, that he 
should he acipiainted with his. (hvn wants and defi¬ 
ciencies ; self-knowledge is, therefore, the first condition 
of self-foi-mation; and how this iii to he obtained, is 
sufliciently obvious. If we wislf to'know our outward 
fonn, we look in a glass. Now we possess a similar 
instrument for our inward being—our inner man—in 
our consciousness, which distinctly tells us, not only 
what we are, but what we ougfit to he? and are not. 
This miri’or accompanies us at all times and places, and 
presents to us our action.s, our sentiments, our inclina-' 
tions, our desires, and even our lightest thoughts. Nor 
do we merely see all'tlris, but Ave also pass impartial 
judgment on the nature of our feelings, thoughts, and 
actions ;—wllelhcr they are in accordance with the law 
of spiritual Jife Avithin us/ or not.* Our consejousness 
informs us of all our deficiencies, errors, and faults,— 
of the contrast betAveen Avhat we are, and Avhat Ave 
might, and ought to •be. If Ave Avould, therefore, 
engage iiythe Avork of ^self-formation, we must first 
possess self-knowledge, tfl be acrpiired only through our 
consciousness. • 

Th is is, however, not alone sufficient. To Avhat 
puii)ose Avould it be to know Avhat Ave ought to be, and 
are not? if avc have no desire to become othenvise. The 
desire, then, t)f sell-formation is necessary, for that will 
stimulate, us'ardently to pursue'Oiir object; and the 
attainment of the d(^sire, AA’here it dbes not already ^ist. 
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is by no means difficult. Let us only examine our¬ 
selves in cases, in which we are zealously active, and 
regard no trouble or fatigue, in order to obtain our 
object. What impels, us to procure any enjoyment or 
advantage, hut the enjoyment or advantage itself*? No 
other means, then, a^e required to excite in us the desire 
of self-formation, tuan'lhat we should tind pleasure and 
advantage in it, which a slight attention will enable us 
to do. We see how those of unfomied, uncultivated 
minds fail in society, constantly meeting with shame, 
and the painful feeling of being forced to retire from 
conversation; nnd they are even excluded from many 
enjoyments, which lie open to the cultivated and well- 
infonned. ,We see, too, further, how the immoral, and 
they who neglect their duty, prepare their own destnic- 
rton, and are exposed to the contempt of others, and 
the rtjproaches of their own consciences,—if the voice of 
the latter has not been totally silenced. Lastly, we see 
hoAV they, Avho have no support in tnie, pure religion, 
are exposed to all the storms of life, and at last become 
the prey of despair. On th,-,; contrary, we sec, on 
all sides, how pure morality ^obtains respevjt, and true 
religion,—^the bc?.t of all possessions—inward peace. 
Art and science, morality and religion, however, require 
formation, and shall not the enjoyments and advantages 
of this twofold formation be sufficient incentives to the 
endeavour to obtain them. That man must b(^ entirely 
deadened, or sunV in indolence, on whom this excite¬ 
ment failed to produce the desire. 

Nor is this all that is rerpiired^ for self-formation. 
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Knowledge and»intelligence are necessary to all the 
undertakings of man, and we must have an insight 
into Uiis case also, in order to enable us to apply self¬ 
formation ; for it is not enough, fbr*this purpose, to know 
wherein we q,re deficient, what we must alter, and what 
we must strive for,—we must 'also know in what 
spanner all this is to be effected, for there are more ways 
than one; but the first is our own experience. Every 
man, who has attained any /legree of consciousness, 
looks hack on his past life, and se;ps his faults, his 
errors, his omissions, his i)erverted, or falsely directed 
desires. He sees the objects which he ought to have 
chosen, and the way by which he might have attained* 
them; for experience is universally ackifowledged to 
be the best teacher, though her lessons are deariy 
bought. So much the more ought wc to pidze them. 
How often we hear men say, that if they could'begin 
life again, they would acth'ery differently. Experience, 
then, lias been their teacher, and she ^an assuredly 
teach us much concerning our conduct in life, and, 
consequently, conceruiitg our self-formation. Hut there 
are also «ther sources @f information. Goethe truly 
says: " the enemy will, the friend might not to spare.” 
We are, indeed, often* more clearly seen through by 
others, than by ourselves. The fault does not lie in 
our consciousness, but in our self-love, which stifles its 
voice, but does not affect the judgment of others ; and, 
therefore, they see us clearer than' we do ourselves. 
They, especiallyj who are unfavourable to us, examine 
us closely. It is, at once, their enjoyment and advan- 
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tago. The more faults they discover, in us, the less 
dangerous arc we to them, and they do not fail to 
expose, and often to exaggerate our faults, which is to 
tliem a source of pleasure. They know not what 
henefits they confer on us, if we would make a good 
use of them. They Exactly hit the point which we are 
apt to overlook, and which it is the most important 
that we should not; and thus we obtain the valuable 
information, that we must he and do the contraiy from 
what we have hitherto been and done. It is the duty 
of friends to point out our faults and deficiencies, and 
how we .should "correct them ; and true friends will do 
so, and become, as it were, our second conscience. 
Hut we have still other sources of infonhation. Does 
th" history of mankind exhibit in vain the character 
and fate of those, who have pur.sued the right path ef 
life, a.s' well as of those who have taken ‘the wrong'? 
%,’1'he autehiography, too, of remarkable men opens to 
us a mine of treasures; and all inquiries into man, his 
destination, his duties, his crimes and their con.sc- 
qu'uces, afford ample directioiiS for self-formation. 
Init that book, which is rightly called th«f Book of 
books, the holy Bible, is the true and proper guide, at 
least, in regard to our sclf-fomiation for our highe.st 
destination; and through that, much light is thrown on 
the other branches of it. He who rightly understands 
the Bible, will find in it tme guidance and instruction 
io riglit conduct, or freedom, which is the highest aim 
of self-formation; wilh a view to which, we are, at 
[tresent, C()n.sidering it, though it >s highly valuable 



and instructive jifterwards, apart from this particular 
object. We have, however, still another source—in- 
depen^lent of experience and instruction—in self-reflec¬ 
tion and thought. The human* ifttellect has a peculiar 
capacity of bringing out the nyht, in reference both to 
the end and the means, in s\djject« which come before 
it. This is commonly called th«! power of Combination, 
without which, neither invention, nor extension of the 
arts and sciences, nor even of the rules of .govennneiit, 
would take place. 'Hiis power may also be of service 
in su})plying direction for self-formatiofi, though, not 
being of universal application, W’e shall merely allude 
to it here. 

The last cohdition of self-formation, without which, 
all the others, singly oV togji’ther, will efl'ecf nothing, 
is. the power of action itself,—the Will. Ihe will is 
the life ai\d soul of action. All hnm! n power, mental, 
or corporoaJ, is dead and rirnyffectual, till rous(;d by the 
will, which is not active in all men. They have a 
will, but they do not use it; they do not determine for 
themselves, but allow**others to determine for them; 
for the w'iJl is the power, of self-determination. It is a 
noble, a divine power,*and must be recognised as a 
moral power, as soon it appears in action. It is also 
a true creative power. " God wills, and it is done, 
he commands, and it stands fast.” God is holy in his 
will, /? e. none can influence his detennination. A w'ill 
which is influenced by others, is not *a pure, independent 
will. The beginning of all morality is a pure wdll,—a 
free self-determination, which is, therefor^, necessary to 
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all right conduct; and when it appears, action is directed 
towards good, for it is the source of holinesc.—Thus 
much it seemed necessary to premise Df the Will, its 
true nature being littie understood. We often imagine 
that we exert our will, when any motive impels us to 
action; hut this motive is not the will, hut something 
else which takes its pla'oe, while the will itself remains 
passive. The will is a devouring flame, which con¬ 
quers all resistance, and can, therefore, accomplish the 
greatest and most astonishing Morks. This power, 
which we all j'lossess, can only he aroused hy ourselves, 
hut, once awakened, it opens the path to perfection. 
But when the will is inactive, how can it he aroused, 
since that nvust he its own work ? There is a certain 
tope of mind, in which the will inevitably wakes of 
itself,—a pure, free tone, in harmony with the will; 
so that when the one is struck, the other responds in 
^nison wjth it; and this t(5ne^ of the mind.,and senti¬ 
ments is to ht obtained hy the reason, which stands in 
the same relation to the conscience, as our lungs to the 
air we Ijreathe, and leads us to the pure, the holy spirit 
of life. Now, if this corresponds with the irclinations 
of the heart, or, at'Jeast, if thd heart he not disinclined 
to holiness,—that union and agreement of the heart 
with what is pure and holy,—that state of inward 
peace will take place within us, which, in religious 
language, is called. Faith., Faith is, therefore, the 
guide of the will*, which does not encroach on its 
essential character of' self-determination ; and the pure 
tone„Dr disposition, vihich is indispensable to its awak- 



ing, sometimes arises, or appears to arise, of itself; but 
is more frequently aroused by something external. It 
is sometimes the work of nature, in one of her varied 
modes bf touching the feelings, and iiffecting the heart,— 
a simple flower in its tranquil beauty,—a glorious 
moraing,—a peaceful evening,—or the starry heavens. 
Sometimes it is the work of art,-^sweet music,—a fine 
painting,—or a life-breathing poem. Sometimes it is 
effected by human grace or dignity ; or, what is more 
than all, by the holy Scripture.? themselves. All these 
awaken a’pure tone of mind and* will, \%hich, seeking 
for employment, can find no higher or b(‘ttcr task, than 
that of self-formation, wherever the life of man affords 
it scope. 

It now remains to e,xarai»c the different kinds of 
self-fonnation ; and here we must again consider man 
in *the twofold direction of his life, and the manner in 
which he is constituted foi* it, 

Man is rightly termed—a being with intellect and a 
will; but, he has also a heart; appeai-ing, partly, as a 
desiring, and partly, as^a sentient faculty. More than 
this, he has reason and conscience,—the guiding stars, 
as it were, of his life, .’whether it^ inclines tOAvards 
external, or temporal, yr towards internal, or spiritual 
life. It is the same—if we may be allowed the com¬ 
parison—Avith man and his powers and faculties, as 
with a^ piece of mechanism, in "which, not only each 
wheel and separate part must be in good order, but 
must suit and harmonize Avith tin; .rest, in ordQr to be, 
and to continue effective. Now, in all such works of 
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art, there is one principal regulating part, which guides 
and impels the rest; and though each must he in order 
without the co-operation of the highest, guiding power, 
yet they are all dependent upon it. It is analogous, 
though not entirely similar, with man, who knows and 
feels that he is no automaton. The heart, the intel¬ 
lect, and even the will, are subordinate to reason and 
conscience; and it is a mischievous delusion to ima¬ 
gine, that these three essentials of a human being are 
alone called forth, and set in action in temporal lift;. 
Reason and .conscience, though they are at first the 
guides to, and„regulalors of spiritual life, are of great 
importance in temporal life, so far as it is one of duty, 
whose rayS;;—if 1 may so express myself—penetrate 
into the inmost recesses of external human action, and 

A 

even of enjoyment; as, for example, the due care of the 
body,is an important object of duty. It is not a matter 
of indifference to the health of the soul, any more than 
to that of the body, whether a man eat and drink immo¬ 
derately or temperately,—whether he sleep too much 
or too little,—whether, in sjjort, he be careful, or 
neglcctfiil of his health. It is the same with the kind 
and degree of our pleasures. All enjoyments of the* 
senses, when carried beyond w.hat njiture requires, are 
contrary to duty; so, too, ai’c even nobler pleasures, 
when allowed to encroach upon the serious and aciive 
business of life, as musical entertainments., light 
reading, or game.s, however intellectual, if they exceed 
their allotted portion., of time and attention. From all 
this it appeaa’S, that reason and conscience—as influ- 
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ential over temporal, as well as over spiritual liie— 
deserve the first*consideration in the work of self-forma- 
tion, the chief object being to allow free action to those 
great* levers of human life. Thjs free action will be 
obstructed, if man, either through obstinacy, or a 
blind hnpul.ie, withdraws his desires, feelings, thoughts; 
and actions from the influence (jf his higher guide, 
•and becomes more and more actuated by self-love. 
The only means of avoiding this evil, or of returning 
from it into the right path of life, is by Moral and 
Religious self-formation, of whi«h we wjll only mention 
here, that it consists in the purification of the heart, 
and in rendering it susceptible of receiving the Holy and^ 
the Divine, ^Yith w hichit must unite by the power of 
faith and love. It alsQ includes the continiipd activity 
of the will, whose moral power must destroy slavery, 
wherever it has crept into life, and must elevate the 
feelings and desires, as well.as tlio thoughts and actions, 
into the divine element of freedom. 

Independent, however, of this higher sphere of life, 
however influential it may be over .the others, we 
possess a power which has its own peculiar domain, in 
which i^acts, and ougjjt to act. This is the Intellect, 
and its depai-tmcnt is,knowledge. Without the intel¬ 
lect and its activity, man would not be a human being; 
-^he would be unable to hold intellectual intercourse 
with^his 'fellow-creatures;—everything requiring con¬ 
sultation and co-operation*would be impos.sible. ^ With¬ 
out the human intellect, we shoidd have neither arts, 
sciences, states, or any institution for the support and im- 
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provemcnt of human existence; we shoultl not even know 
that this would be the casf\ Our intellect is, there¬ 
fore, a great and glorious gift, but like all others, must 
not be misemployed, Qr left unemployed, but must be 
cultivated, and applied to light purposes. The culti¬ 
vation of the intellect,—the learning its right applica¬ 
tion,—and the providpig proper objects; i. e. the 
materials of knowledge;—all this is a principal part' 
of self-formation ; and for this, as well as for the other 
necessary parts, education must already have made 
preparation. This branch we shall distinguish by the 
name of Intellectual fonnation. Knowledge of man, 
and of the world,—of the Supreme lleing and His 
relation to man,—and of all that is called science in 
general, cpme Avithin the proyince of the intellect; 
and no one, surely, can consider its eidtivation super¬ 
fluous, either in its capacity of thinking, the pbjects of 
its knoAvledge, or the applicjjtion of its practical activity 
to all the business of life. Intellectual formation, as it 
commences Avith the earliest vears of life, must cease 
only Avith its close. 

Hut besides these tAvo kinds of self-formation, there 
is a third, equally important to’ the entire life''of man. 
This is self-formation of the Taifte, the foundation of 
Avhich, must have been also laid by education; but 
Avhich, like the other branches, can only be matured in 
after life. Many people have no idea of a cultivation 
of the taste ; a plain proof that they have none them¬ 
selves, nor see any necessity for it. The fonnation of 
the taste is, however, as necessary to life, as enjoyment 
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is, with which it Js most closely connected; for it is, in 
fact, a formation for the enjoyment of the Beautiful. 
Now, ^here is a wide difference between different kinds 
of enjoyment. All are ayreeahhe.'Xnai all are not beau¬ 
tiful, or have beauty for their object, which alone 
deserves to be the object of human enjoyment. They 
are not such as man, as man, and* not as an animal, 
should prepare for himself. And what is the Beautiful ? 
It is, as we have before remarked, the union of matter 
with spirit, in all the various objects which we meet 
with in the world. Wherever *an object bears the 
traces of a creating, uniting, harmonious spirit, there 
is order, harmony, and unity, and, consequently, beauty. 
Nature is alike’ beautiful in its harmonious parts, and in 

its harmonious whole. ‘For.’the same reasofl. Art is 

• 

beautiful, because its objects represent harmony and 
unity as the’characteristic of spirit. It is the .same 
with Man, not only exterr^lly, so far as his foiin repre¬ 
sents an harmonious whole, but, also, internally, so far as 
his inferior nature is in unison with the higher, and re¬ 
presents it with dignity And grace. Even’Social life may 
be called Jjeautiful, so faf as it is harmonious. Every 
object, which either bears* no trace of spirit, or where the 
harmony is disturbed, afld discord produced, is unlovely, 
or ugly. . Man, requiring enjoyment, should enjoy only 
what is bea.utiful in nature, art, and social life, because 
such enjoyment does not drq.w him out of the sphere of 
spiritual life.* Even the enjoyments .of the senses may 
be, if not exalted to beauty, made to approach it, if 
spirit be not repressed, or rendered inactive, by its 
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excess. Man must, therefore, fom himself for the 
enjoyment of the beautiful; for he cannot exist without 
enjoyment, as experience teaches, a-.id as we have 
already shown ; and' to enjoy it, he must recognise it; 
and to recognise it, he must not only l)cn,r the distinct 
and living itlca of'beauty within him, hut he must 
also he capable of weighing and measuring objects, as 
it were, with that idea ; in short, of prorbxf them. And 
this employment forms a great pai't of the enjoyment, 
as connoisseurs well know. But the perfect enjoyment 
of the heautihd consists in the pleasurable, and often 
enchanting perception of the external presence of the 
spirit, which lives and acts within us. Such enjoy¬ 
ment, instead of degrading, exalts and animates us, and 
strengthens our activity for spiritual life itself. So 
much as to the ditferent kinds of self-formation, which 
we will now separately discuss. 


SECTION XIII. 

Moral and Religious Sclf-fonnation. 

To those, who have lost their occupations and enjoy¬ 
ments in the world, the formation of the Taste, as 
tending to promote enjoyment, will appear, at least, 
admissible, if not necessary ; while Intellectual forma¬ 
tion will be considered as still more important, because 
no one can pass through life without intellect; and also 
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because the pleasij|res of the world must be enjoyed in 
moderation, i.e. ratiomlly, or* they will become weari¬ 
some and injurious. On the other hand. Moral and 
Religious formation will appear Auspicious to those, 
who take exclusive interest in the woi-ld and its con¬ 
cerns,—finding, as they imagine, a.firm hold and sup¬ 
port in material objects alone,—ndt only, because it 
appears to have no connexion with, or influence over 
those interests, but must, rather, interfere with them by 
occupying time and attention;—but also, because ex¬ 
perience has taught them, that iiteal notiiSns—such as 
are directly opposed to real, visible objects—produce 
various errors and disortlers in the imagination and 
feelings. They fear to be drawn into the* labyrinths 
of enthusiasm, nnslic'isrft, or.Jnctism, the cscilpe froip 
whjfh is, iiuleed, iliflicult. Rut religion and morality, 
which the ’Avisest of all ages have at linowledgwl to 
be the highest health the soul, must not be 
confounded Avith this perverted and unhealthy state of 
the moral poAvers. According to our vicAVS, and the 
opinion of all tridy nitional creatures,* religion and 
morality aj;e iiidispensabl<i to the stability of temporal 
life; and a cursory glanct^ at the wants and necessities 
of life, Avill convince thiJse, Avho have not hitherto con¬ 
sidered the subject, of the tnith of the assertion,—hoAv 
uncertain is, the attainment, and the continued posses¬ 
sion of wealth and fame, the; two grand objects of man's 
desire, and thtoSc which promise him the highest enjoy¬ 
ment ! Thousands strive in vain for both, while thou¬ 
sands again lose, what they have acquired with laliour 
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and difficulty. And even when obtaii ed, do they confer 
happines.s 

The most remarkable man of the age, and,—-before 
his catastrophe,—^in every respect, the greatest favourite 
of Fortune, confessed his life to have been an unbroken 
chain of troubles; ’ and, at the downfal of all his 
glory, declared, that no one can reckon on his own 
good fortune! And was not he a hero What power 
did he not possess over himself,—over others,—and 
over events, as far as human foresight and intellect can 
influence them! How quick and comprehensive were 
his perceptions,—how powerful and decided his resolu¬ 
tions! lie was master of himself, and bent only to 
necessity,—^yet he was overcome. What then must be 
the fate of those, Avho are not the masters, but the 
slaves of their desires ?' Like him, indeed, worldly 
men,'but, not like him, yielding only to necessity, but 
to chance,—not, like him, governed only by a power¬ 
ful will, and guided by a penctratirg intellect, but by 
their inclinations, passions, and humours. Here, there 
is no security,—^no firm hold, &ad what is more, there 
is no satisfaction, no content, ’mt continued iv'stlcssncss. 
uncertainly, pain,'and torment; for all slavery brings 
pain and torment, consciously or unconsciously, con¬ 
fessed or denied. They, who have entirely devoted 
themselves to the world, well know this, ard own that 
a life of trouble, and even /of one abounding in enjoy¬ 
ment; has become’ burdensome to them.' And are not 
all burdens painful "fo bear ^ But they are not aware 
that-their unhappiness springs from their thraldom,— 
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fioni \v]i<)lc*soiil Ijeing (inchainocl to their temj)oral 
<lcsiies; mul that it is those very letters which weigh 
tliem flown. * 

Slavery is misery to man ; freedom, alone, his salva¬ 
tion ; but Ktieh a freedom, as is only to be ob!aine(^ by 
means wbieh are suspicious to tliem; viz. Morality 
and Religion. This we will endeavour to make clear 
to those whom it nearly concerns. Thpy who are 
under the dominion of any 4'uling passion, are not 
dis])0S(!d to frc'e themselves from^ts swa;^, for they will 
not be undeceived in their expectation of deriving ndie f 
and satisfaction from the ])Ossession of the object of 
tlu'ir desire, anticipating more insupportable suffering 
fiojn its loss; which,indeed,,wmdd be the ct^e, while 
that state lasted. It is true, that possession pPo- 

(hftte transii'iit relief and satisfaction; but it soon causes 
• * . . • 
indilferenee, when new objects and attractions,—new 

c/itii/i.s, in sHiort, are reipiifed. Daily experience teaches 

ns this; and therefore, cannot be the path fVoni 

slavery to frec'dom, but from slavery ta wort’ slaver). 

But there are many cases, where passion—in ifiiel/ a 

state of siftlVring—never attains possession of its object ; 

when man is either overwhelmed antf disabled by grief, 

or, falling into despair, puts an end to his existence. 

Slavciy, then, is destructive; whence it follows, that 

salvation is'to be sought for in freedom akme; though 

this will seldom be unders'tood by the»iudividual him- 
* *. * * 
self, for passion and reason do not^exist together; but, 

when it is recognised, he will see that he stands in 

need of help, ^vdiich freedom alone can supply. * lie 
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must first endeavour to throw off his ifhalns through a 
power supeiior to that which enthrals him,—through a 
higher, spiritual power, which can he ne other than that 
of the will; whose strength has been shown in the 
preceding section. But the will is an emancipating—a 
conquering power only when it is pure and independent. 
A will, which is subject to another, is a slavish will. 
Now, it is the heart, which strongly attracts and fetters 
the will, even when it is itself enchained by inclination 
and passion, and thus we seem to be enclosed in a 
circle without an outlet; and yet there is one, which it 
is not difficidt to discover. In order that the will 
should act as a pure will, and place man in freedom, 
the heart must be purified, which can only be effected 
by^its tuiTiing to the pure -and holy God, to which it is 
impelled by a sense of want,—a desire, originally ixa- 
planteitl in the heart, and only repressed by its exclusive 
devotion to the world. This often prodvices such 
estrangement from God, that man, at last, doubts His 
existence, and demands proofs, which cannot be given 
to the doubting understanding, bdcause the Deity cannot 
be made comprehensible to .the intellect, said also, 
because the objects of the intellect lie out of itself, but 
the Creator is no external object,—He dwells within 
our inmost heart. The heart alone can 'perceive God, 
and experience in the perception, that “ He is, and 
that He is the Eewarder of them that seek him.’’ He 
cannot be perceived by the intellect, and by the heart 
only when it seeks him. By those who do seek him, 
he will be found, for “ God is near to every one of us ” 



and, " in him, live, and move, and have our being,” 
if wc wo’uld only recognise this truth. If we turn to 
him, hy direethfg our desires to what is pure, and good, 
and holy, wo shall find him in tte peace which rises 
within us,—-jn the serenity whieh beams upon us,—in 
the joy which fills us,—in the powfir which is awakened 
in us. This perception is a possession, which we enjoy 
when we apply ourselves to improvement, and endea¬ 
vour to resist the corruption of the heart. The doubts 
of the intellect arc sel aside; for^his,possession of God 
is an inward certainty, requiring no outward proof; it 
is, indeed, above all proof, inasmuch as it is inward, 
and direct; and this certain and direct conviction, not 
being derived by the^ intellect from proofs,’ has its own 
peculiar name of Faitk, responding to the essential 
character of the heart. Faith cannot doubt, for cer- 
tainty is its very essence; and, instead of following, or 
assisting linowledge, it ns its groundwork. All our 
certainty is built on faith. We believe that the world 

is, and that we ourselves exist. Doubt, as such, i. e. 
as far as it is intentibnal, and voluntary, can never 
obtain aertainty, but, oa the contrary, aims to destroy 

it. This kind of doubt—opposed fo that involuntary 
kind, which springs h'om the desire of not being de¬ 
ceived, and, therefore, arises from a love of truth— 
proceeds, -not from the intellect, but from the heart 
which is at variance withfitself; and ibis occurs, when 
the heart has lost its original failh and purily. A 
thoroughly imptire heart can no longer have faith, for 
the unconscious, involuntary belief, which we give to 
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the evidence of the .senses, does not ^'lescrve the niune. 
Such a heart denies the. iloly, hecause it is also the 
Pure, and the essence of dt)ubl is denial, as tliat of 
faith is agreement aivl allirmation. Now as from 
all this it appears, that purity of heart—to which, 
reason and conscience daily and hcurly exhort us—can 
alone lead us to God; uud a heart, in which he. dwells, 
can alone rouse the entire man to right action and 
freedom:—it follows, that the only way of I'scaping 
from a hurdensome slavery is hy^ religion, and its con- 
secpience, morality. 

The necessity, then, of those, for all who desire to 
attain the true end of life, — j)erfect hapj)iiu'ss, ui 
welfare, nuwt he evident, even to those, who maintain, 
that certainty and truth are, only to he found in thi^ 
world, and in the life of tlu‘ work! ; and ('very raticvcnl 
creature Avill acknowledge ii'.oral and religious forma¬ 
tion to he an essential pa if of formation generally. It 
U also evident, that religu.n and iporality essentially 
helong to each other,—^that one is the condition of the 
other,—and that neither can-ihe cxcJiatiri’hj pursued 
and accpiired. For if our wfiole merit—as,far as we 
may lay claim toaKy—consists in morality, i. c. spiritual 
freedom, hy which alone we ex^iect to attain to a spi¬ 
ritual kingdom,—it naturally follows, that rdigion 
merely,—the_ mere perception of G(xl, or, as scripture 
exjiresses it, “ faith without Avork.s,”—is only' half; 
and, on the other hand, that morality,—^.sjiiritual free¬ 
dom, i. e. works, oi‘ 'doing the will (if God—is im- 
[lossihle without faith, or religion; for faith in the 



Holiest must ])r^cedc a pure and holy life. We may 
also deriie a second consecpience, viz. that the moral 
and reiigious life of man must be his own woik. As 
we cannot have religion without God, so neither can 
we have Go(J, unless we seek him. The very endea¬ 
vour is, in itself, an act of love; anfl, like all love, being 
a free, unforced devotion of the heart, it must proceed 
from ourselves. All action, too, and the will, depend 
on a free self-determination ; apd a Higher Power, who 
guided our actions Tike the nujtiogs of a machine, 
would he no free Spirit drawing spiritual beings— i. e. 
beings capable of freedom — to communion with him¬ 
self. Lastly, we may deduce a third point, viz. the 
object of moral and religious self-formation.* Man must 
have an object in all his’ actions, and must be, as far«s 
pc.isible, distinctly conscious of it. Now, what is more 
distinctly apparent than the above-mentioned objCct,— 
the attainment of spiritual independence and freedom "I 
the fonner to be gained by a firm dependence on God. 
who will become the support of our Ijfe; the latter, 
by freeing ourselves frcWni the slavish fetters, which the 
world anil our own hearts haveJiirown around us. 

We Avill, first, endeavour to ilisJcover the means 
whereby spiritual independence and freedom are to be 
ob,taincd.’ As religion and morality, or, in other words, 
piety and virtue, though nccessaiily belonging to each 
other,*and forming one, are yet, in .some sense, two, 
bearing the same relation to each oflier, as feeling and 
acting, or, as the moral sentiment's and the will,—must 
each be maintained by its own approp’riate means. 
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Noav, the first indispensable means of aieqiiiniig.n'ligion, 
is, to think of God, llei who never ihinhs of God, 
ejm have no religion. How, then, nuist vve dq this, 
so that he may rise like the sun in the, soul, and bring 
it light, and not like a passing nreteor, to be (piickly 
extinguished*^ Thcd'c are various means; the first is, 
—Solitude. He, who —in the early morning, before 
the noise and labour of the day begin, or in the even¬ 
ing, after they are over—ei'lleets his thoughts in S(fli- 
tude, and casts a glance on himself and his situation, 
will find much to exhort him to attend to, and promote 
his own real welfare. He will discover many de¬ 
ficiencies, and many faults;—^much that is good and 
praiseworthy, wanting,—much that is evil and blame- 
able, existing. He feels, that it would be better foi 
him, were it otherwise; for reason and conscience' liii.vc 
a voisve at that quiet hour. If reason be the instniment. 
))y which man hears the V\or;l of life, consciemce is the 
voice, by which it speaks ; nor i.i it a mere censor to 
ton'nent the soul; it is the voice of life, or rather, of 
Him who is life, or happiness itself, and who will give 
life and happiness to those vyho turn to hiyiit is 
the voice of Goel.. We feel 'this in the respt'ct and 
reverence, which wo naturally pay to conscience; and 
conscience is given to us, to lead us to seckfoi' spiritual 
nourishment, as the instinct of self-preservation impels 
us to seek foi', bodily su])port, though not like that, 
imperfect and perishable, but perfect and eternal, which 
we mnst'derivt; from tlie source whence it flows,—from 
Go(L The ,'ou! is, therefore, in the hours of solitary 
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meditation, nutu^;ally led to think of God; and the 
more lively the thought,—tlic more we bring him, as 
it we^e, before our minds in prayer;—the nearer we 
advanee to his presence,—the»m()r(‘ do we commune 
with him as with a friend, and become quickened and 
animated by his Spirit. Thus dot's solitary meditation 
lead us to think of God, arul t*o hold communion 
w’ith him. 

The second means of doing this is—^Nature. The 
poet and the sage long ago called ]Sbiture a Temple; and 
to whom can it belong, but to God ? The Universe,— 
to which our earth is but as a grain oi dust, but from 
whose incalculable varieties of life and forms, we may 
form a faint idea of their infinite amount’in the innu- 
merable worlds, the suns, oi* centres of whose systevis, 
a’'‘i alone visible to us,—the wisdom and contrivance dis¬ 
played in 'every part and |)roduction ot our little filanet. 
—the care and forethought which provided for the pre¬ 
servation and perpetuation of each single tme, from the 
cedar to the minutest moss,—from tlui eh'phant to the 
insect, whose constru«tion is as worthy of admiration 
as that ^f man himsclf.T—and ^ven to the microscopic 
insect, which, though so apparently simple in its for¬ 
mation, lives, and moves, and rejoices in its brief exist¬ 
ence,—^the universe, in all these its j)arts, tells us that 
nature is a tmly holy temple of the ever-living God. 
who displays llis pow(!r, wisdom, and <jfoodness in every 
atom, and m raising llis creaturcij, in his bofindless 
love, to a nearer contemplation oY His glory. ' Nature, 
therefore, awakens thoughts of God in all who are not 
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totally thoughtless, and animates tho4e thoughts into 
feelings by the emotion,—'the enchantment pmluced hy 
the contemplation and enjoyment of the beautiful and 
glorious in nature;—iir the simple flower, or in the 
starry heavens,—in the rising and the settjng sun,—in 
the lovely vallics aild lofty mountains of earth, or in 
the vast and billow^ ocean. 

But there are other temples, besides that of nature, 
which may, and ought to awaken thoughts of God. 
Such are those, w,hicb man, in al'i ages, has erected to 
the Invisible Creator of all things, and the Giver of all 
life; and though almost all the nations of antiquity 
multiplied their deities, representing each attribute by 
a separate irfiage, to which they dedicated a temple,— 
yet it was the same desire-and impulse to honour the 
Supreme Being—the same devotion—the same acknew- 
ledgmt^nt of human dependence on the Divine Power, 
which erected them; and thoughts of the ‘Deity are 
inseparable ftom the temple. We, .too, have temples 
dedicated to the Creator and Lord of the universe, and 
the worship of Him there, is a tbfcd means of awakening 
thoughts of God. In our temples. He is ten be wor¬ 
shipped,—not in hnages, nor only outwardly, in rit(;s 
and ceremonies, but—inwardly, in spirit and in truth.” 
This is the object of what we, in a limited, indeed, and 
partial sense,, call, divine service; for our whole life 
ought to be dedicated to the service of God. 'Now, 
the thbught of God; which, when it is a living thought, 
is called devotion, should be awakened'in our temples 
by sacred music, prayer, and preaching, which should 
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all be caleulated '^.o attain their end. When this sacred 
duty is fulfilled,—though much is still wanting to its 
fulfilment,—thoughts of God will not only he awakened, 
but exalted into devotion, which warms and purifies the 
heart. 

A fourth means is,—the readitig of works, whose 
aim is, what is called, iEdification. ‘I’hese, if written in 
a truly religions—one might almost say—a divine 
spirit, will not fail to ob'lain their object. The source 
of all such writings ii? the holy StjripUires, which must 
ever remain the Book of books, and is hard to be uiuku- 
stood only to the ignorant, requiring for its perfect 
comprehension, both a poidion of the Divine Spirit 
itself, and extensive and varied knowledge. * I'he scrip¬ 
tures, too, have ever heen the comfort of truly*r(‘ligi(\jis 
luind.s, even when misunderstanding and folly have 
turned the divine nourishment into poison. What 
mischief and evil does hot* folly universally cause! 
And even malice and wickedness have b(?t'n employed 
in the same work. We are. indeed, so far indebted to 
them, that they have ciii?cited a desire for a belter com¬ 
prehension of the Bible,! and sti^Jiigthened the convic¬ 
tion that it is tmly the w'ord^of God,—the book of 
life. If we approach It with unprejudiced minds, and 
a pure love of truth, we shall clearly perceive that it 
treats throughout only of Good and lEvil,; that to do 
good, br tlie w'ill of God, is rcpresent{;d as the source 
of all happiness, and the contrary, tfs the source of all 
misery (the truth of which all experience confirms) ;— 
that it contains the conditions of eternal happinessj and 
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the cause of eternal misery, convc^ocl in a manner 
which a child might comprehend, and enigmatical only 
to the learned;—that the history of the Jewish•peojile 
in th(dr separation front all other nations, till the coming 
of Christ, was a continued miracle,—and that, lastly, 
the most glorious arid exalted idea of perfection which 
man could form, was realized in the manifestation of 
the Redeemer of the w’orld. The Evangelists give us 
the Image of the Divine Being in His human form, 
and as there is .a se^iise of the’beauty of .art, alone 
capable of appreciating the works of art, so there is 
likewise a sense of pure spiritual beauty, i. c. of the 
Holy and the Divine ; and he who possesses this sense, 
views in Jfesus, the friend of sinners,—God in man, 
— whose purity and holiness shed their beams upon 
human nature, like the s\m shining in darkness. 
Rightly, then, is He, called, in His exalted simplicity, 
“ the light of the worldand with equal' propriety, 
“ the. way, the truth, and the life.” • In short, the con¬ 
templation of Jesus, as he is represented by the Evan¬ 
gelists, must necessarily prodtfcc, in those who turn 
their attention to their nages, 'a train of thought, whose 
reigning idea is ftic Divine Image in Jesus Christ, in 
whom the Father was glorified and manifested to man¬ 
kind. The attentive, unprejudiced reader, therefore, 
who is in search of truth, must be led by the Scrip¬ 
tures to think of God in H^s Fulness and Glory, and 
will allow the thought to exercise an inrportant influ¬ 
ence over his heart. 

We will now consider the means of. acquiring Mo- 
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rality, or, what the same thing. Virtue; for virtue in 
man is capacity,—fitness for "his destination,—spiritual 
freedoiji, as the condition of his citizenship in the king¬ 
dom of spirits,—of truth,—and o*f life; in short, of 
eternal happiness. The first condition of obtaining 
this, is Religion. But we know that religion, or the 
love of God, is not, at first, ohedifince to the Divine 
Will, in which alone, not only spiritual freedom, but 
religion itself, is realized, and becomes elfective. Now 
whatever relates to action, must ])e the work of man 
himself; and all action must proceed from resolution, 
which is the office of the power of choosing, or deter¬ 
mining, which we all possess in the will. When, 
therefore, a religious foundation is once laid, resolution 
to right action is not *ditfi.culk but as the will*rcquir«s 
intelligence to give it a right direction, clearness of 
thought, ai'rahgement, and organization are, with divine 
assistance, mecessary to comfiiencing and carrying on 
the work of spiritup,! self-emancipation. And it is the 
same with a moral edifice, as with a material one,— 
where the ground musV*be first cleared of all rubbish 
and incuinbrances; and. all bajJ, habits and slavish 
inclinations must be got rid df^to make way for the 
Holy Spirit, who must Influence the thoughts, feelings, 
and actions of man, producing spiritual beauty; and 
this is Virtue—Morality. It is as if the first flash of 
the will were an act of creation, as i^ the words,— 
"Let there "be light!” And truly,‘at the first‘pure 
willing, light is - kindled in man,’ ‘and spreads wider 
and wider, giving form to the objects around, and is. the 
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first promoter of that change which ScHptim* calls "the 
new man, which after God is created in inghtcousness 
and triK' holiness.” Such is, or might'to be, \\w7mral 
man. and such he nlay be, by the nearest possible 
imitation of the holic,st Patlem exhibited, to mankind, 
if the original enemy of all action, and all life.—Pas- 
sivit\",—be overcome. 

We have thus shown the necessity, as well as the 
essence and object of Moral and Religious self-formation, 
and the best and .shortest ways of attaining it. It re¬ 
mains oidy to awaken an interest in it; Avithout which, 
there Avill be no zeal. What advantage then, or enjoy¬ 
ment, can we promise ourselvi'S from moral and religious 
self-formation"? Is the attainment of sell-independence 
and real freedom no advaitlage, and the feeling of it no 
gam"^ Is not '■ to have God,” the greatest })osse.ssion 
and tVie highest power AA'hich Ave can attain toV Hoav 
beautiful are the words of the Psalmist:^—“Whom 
have.! in WeaA-en but Thee; and there is none upon 
earth that 1 dosin' in comparison of Thee.” And an¬ 
other sacred Avriter says:—“ G'6\lliness is great riches, 
having the promise of the life that noAV is, and of that 
Avhich is to come.” These are no vain and empty 
Avords. but ('xpresslve of the convictions of those who 
knoAV by expeiicneo Avhither the path of godliness 
leads; and each may, daily and hourly, make this 
experience his''.;)Avn. In p/roportion as w'e seek, and 
find the support ol our life in God, and escape from the 
thraldom of self, shall avc feel oursidves safe and free, 
poAverful, cheerful, and rejoicing. And what can avc 
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(lesiiv more for ftur welfare “? And wluit do we seek 
through life more than happinessWhat is life, 
indeed, Avithout it'? Life is elc'rnal happiness, and IL; 
in Avhom is life, and who is Life* itself, promises us this 
life, if we wil,l tura to Him, and do llis will. 


BEIJTION XIV. 

Intellectual Self-formation. 

llowEVKR certain it is, that man, without moral and 
religious education, tvill go astray from th?; right j)ath 
of life, and fail to attain its tnie end; it is no Icxs 
certain, as we hat'e already hinted, that labyrinths and 
by-paths exist in moral and religipus life, as tveiras in 
temporal, dnd that man is* as liable to fall into spiritual 
slavery, as into tlx; slavery of the world'and of the 
senses. Not to mention the errors Ayi^h respect to 
religion, into which hefJihen nations fell, the history of 
ChristcndKim itself affords the m«st striking testimony 
to the tnith of our assertion, not merely as to theolo¬ 
gical views and opinions, hut as to religious conduct. 
Hpw often, in the course of centuries called Christian, 
have enthusiasm, fanaticism, mysticism, and idolatry, 
usui-ped the place of religion! And ‘hypocrisy and 
falsehood made their way to its very’heart! How dif- 
ferent from purfe, genuine piety, is the pietism of thi; 
present day, which—let it take the form of hypocrisy 
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or fonnality, coiulcmnin^ all avIio clilTer, aiv.l seltiiiif 
up itself as peculiarly fiivourocl—is a religious error, 
requiring, like all other ciTors, an especial power to 
combat and subdue ib that the sacred Palladium of 
pure, inward freedom—^without which, man becomes 
the sport of various'internal and external powers—be 
not endangered. ' This power is the Intellect, — a 
precious gift, wdicn rightly developed, and rightly em¬ 
ployed. It is the Wisdom, by which, scripture tells 
us, “ God made the .heavens and the earth.” It is the 
ruler and govemor of the universe. It is proportion, 
order, and unity itself. Where there is intellect, there 
Is unity ; Avhere there is no intellect, there is chaos and 
confusion. ' God has kindled a spark of this power— 
the source of all light and cleanie.ss—in the human 
soul, to enable man to regulate his own thoughts, 
feelings, and actions; and shall we neglect or bury 
this talent,—^this power committed to us by God, or 
bind .and fetter it by bigotry, rather, than cultivate it,— 
employ it,—qnd put it in action"? In spite of all 
mistaken views of the intelltet,—of all endeavours, 
w'hieh the despotisma false hierarchy and j)olicy has 
made to cramp afid render it ineffective,—^intellect has 
made its own way in the world. We owe to it all 
human institutions,—the foundation of all civilization, 
—the progress of all culture. We owe to it the for¬ 
mation of states,—the invention and perfectioii of all 
science and art,' and even the dominion which we 
have already acquired, and which is daily increasing, 
over nature and her powers. Intellect is the Prome- 
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thean spark which makes man a human being, and 
I'nables him to defend himself against all the internal 
and external dangers of life,—to avoid the hurtful, and to 
seek the useful, producing and promoting all that tends 
to welfare and success, so that no one can stand well in 
evtn-y respect, if he desj)ise, or be incapable of applying 
the power of the intellect to his owA, and others’ good. 
Through it, we uiidefutaud others and ourselves,— 
through it, we recognise and maintain our rights; and 
by it, we are taughc the wise gse of life generally. 
What blame and censure, then, do not’ they deserve, 
who woidd misemploy, — and still m6re, they who 
would ri'press and annihilate this gift of Gotl. To 
prevent this, each must labour in proportion to his 
power for intellectual culture, and where this* has iv)t 
already been done for him by others, he must do it 
himself,—^^by self-fonnation. The intellect, however, 
must not be left unguid(‘d,'* an<l reason, or the sense 
of right and truth, must be its constant guide and 
companion. 

Now it i.s perfectly*’true, that the development of 
the intellect does not entirely (]>'pend on the will, but 
naturally unfolds of itself. It Tmrsts forth at the proper 
lime, and grows and ripens; but as vegetation requires 
thp wannth and light of the sun, so must the intellect, 
as well as the rest of man, be I’oused ,and excited, 
guided and nourished, by education. There arc;, indeed, 
examples of men, who have attainAl a high dej^rec of 
intellectual culture — particularly ’ in the mechanical 
arts — without any guidance. But their number is 
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iiiconsidoral)lc!; ami (■ducatiou leads, t)r ought to lead, 
by the shortest way to that, which each, after many 
wanderings, and long experience, must-find for himself. 
Ihit even the most caiwful education—much more that 
Avhich is most general—^lias its defects and dcficiencii-s. 
How often we see um inclination to melancholy and 
eensoriousness, in 'the‘' early years of those, Avho are of 
an iurpiiring disposition, the consecpicnces of Avhich. 
in after life, are not to he overlooked. In lively dis- 
])Ositions, where _t!re. imaginatioii is more active, it is 
apt to outstri]) the intellect, and prevent its acquiring 
])roper activity. Volatility and frivolity take tlie place 
of refiection, and hinder all maturity of thought; for 
every attempt to think is interrupted by the intrusion 
of the iinagination ; and /«<//’ thoughts are no thoughts 
at all. Experience shows Avhat mischi(;f is producod in 
the Im’S of many, hy volatility on one side, and by 
gloomily brooding over subjects on the other. Ihit, 
that experience will leaA'e many deficiencies in intellec¬ 
tual culture (avIucIi is far from being completed when 
education is finished) is obvioutfcfrom the variety of ai'ts 
and sciences, knowle<lge and .-icquirements, A^ith Avhich 
tlie pu()il is, as ytt, unac-quainted. There is, therefore, 
in riper years, much to add, to'improve, to strengthen, 
to cultivate, and to comj)lete; and all this is the special 
business of Intellectual self-formation, of Avhich we shall 
now treat, v. * ‘ 

If the Intellect is to be—Avhat it is (lestined by the 
human constitution to become — the regulator (under 
the .guidance of Reason) of the entire life of man;—(by 
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the help, of the memovy) the collector and prescrv(!r ot 
all knowledge, skill, and intelligence; and, lastly, (hy 
virtue of its creative power) the creator and former of 
all the objects of life,—which objects it seeks by means 
suited to their ends,—it must first be cidtivated as the 
power of generally; and tifterwards—inasmuch 

as all thinking proceeds either ifoni knowing or creat¬ 
ing—partly, as the power of acquiring knowledge, and 
partly; as the power of inventing, or creating. These 
three divisions of inttllectual cultjUre we will now con- 
skier in succession. * 

The Intellect must first—if it he nOt already done, 
or only imperfectly and erroneously—he exercised to 
fonn right notions, judgments, and resolutions. This 
is accomplished hy the ’ science called Logic/which, is 
indispensable to those employed in the sciences. Man, 
however, haft within himself a natural logic, (w4ience 
the scientific is derived) .wlfich is naturally developed 
in every unpnjudi^ied mind that listens to* the voice of 
tnith and right within; for this voice also speaks to tin; 
intellect, and forms, a^»it were, its conscience. Man, 
however., is, and continues uniir^idiced, only when he 
preserves himself, as far as>*^possible, free from the 
affections and passions,* and maintains an inward peace, 
clearaess, and self-possession, without which right 
thinking is scarcely possible. For as smooth, bright 
waters* alone give correct .outlines of the surrounding 
objects, so must the soul he tranquil, pure, and free, 
in order to form right and correcftlioughts. And here, 
in passing, we cannot fail to observe the gteat influence 
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wl'.icli a moral and religious disposition, wlg’u it has 
once ac(piired prcdominal'ice, must exercise. * For the 
iinvard peace, obtained by imvard harmony and unity. 
[)roduces and maintdinfs the ckaritess of whicl) we are 
speahing, and which is, in itself, a mirror, receiving 
tire impressions of sinaterial and immaterial objects. 
At the same time,*it is not to be overlooked, that tlie 
whole business of thinking is in no inconsiderable 
degree; dependent on corporeal conditions. Tliinkanj 
is not only rendered almost impossible, by diseases 
which over-e>{cite the blood and nervous system, or in 
violent pain, especially in the head; but even in healtb, 
there are many hours, when it is found dilhcult tee 
think,—as after excessive eating or drinking, long 
feasting, }<r want of sleep- Mbdrhation, sobriety, regu¬ 
larity, and general attention to the health are, there¬ 
fore, •• principal conditions to the power of thinking. 
'I'his ])Owcr is, indeed, a' spiritual, light-giving spark, 
not only externally kindled by tluj senses, but which 
must- also be fanned and kept up by the hcaltby state Qf 
the noblest o/' all instrumenh^ the brain; and, like a 
visible flame, its ext^jinal noyrishment must |)e neither 
superabundant ner deficient, for either Avould extinguish 
it. Attention to the regulaticfn of our corporeal life, 
and a strict, though not despotic government of it, is, 
therefore, a principal condition of clear, powerful, and 
successful thinking. If the, head be clear, man is ready 
and disposed to think, when reepured to' do so; and he 
should never be entirely without thoughts. Want of 
eonsideratioli is inseparably connected with want of 
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thought; and there are few persons more unhappy 
tlian an inconsiderate, iir?i)nulent man. Whatever, 
therefore, may lead to it, should he most carefully 
and conscientiously avoided, ’Lively temperaments 
are the most inclined to inconsidcrateness; and every 
alTection, and still more, cverji passion easily leads' 
to it. And we may thus reilim to our position,— 
that the more the life of man is morally and reli¬ 
giously ordered, the firmer is his self-possession and 
presence of mind in* all external and internal circum¬ 
stances which may endanger it.’—Tims'much appeared 
necessary to state of the universal conditions of thinking 
generally; without which, it is either altogether im¬ 
possible, or only attainable in an ini perfect, weak, and 
unconnected manner." W«'may now procf*ed to^the 
prpper culture of the intellect as the power of tliuikitn/ ; 
leaving, foi' the present, the objects which it m&kes its 
own by knowledge, or \yhith it creates for itself. 

The intellect ,is cultivated by thinking alone; tin' 
rules of which lie in the intellect, and influence the 
conduct of man unconsciously to himself, as we may 
observe in many uncultivated persons, who think justly 
and to the point; though mrihy, again, do not. Inde¬ 
pendent of the obstacles to right thinking already men¬ 
tioned,—and to which the uncultivated are naturally 
more exposed than the cultivated who have acipiired 
mor« self-command,—'the*false thinking of the former 
proceeds, *p4rtly, from ignorance,* partly, from false 
teaching, and 'partly, from the v?ant of exercising the 
power of thinking; and even cultivated* persons, have. 
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not uiifrequently, exercised this power less tluin tho 
other faculties. This hap{)cns not only in Women,— 
w ho generally think less methodically and scientifically 
than men,—hut also in ijicn ; and not only in thos(! who 
devote themselves to science as a profession. Many 
good mathematicians, botanists, or anatomists, are no 
thinkers Ixwond their' own departments. There are, 
in short, learned men who are merely learned men, i. e. 
wdio have actpiired a mass of knowledge, l)ut not the 
power of free, independent thinking, which every 
cultivated man* ought 'to possess, and which is to he 
obtained by such exercises as shall render the intellect 
—not y('t accustomed to free and constant thinking, 
and consequently, incapable of long sustaining it, and 
inejined, either to pursue one side partially, or to judge 
superficially of the whole—capable of continued think¬ 
ing, and also to keep it within a prescribed path, from 
which it should not be allowed to wander. This path, 
however, mu»;t not, at least, in the Ijeginning, be very 
ditlicult. Writing—that is, writing Avith thought — 
must be first practiseil. This iRfy he done by keeping 
a journal, in which is^noted down what is daijy seen, 
heard, or experienced, tthr.t is w'orth tho trouble of re¬ 
cording, as well as the person’s o<vn daily employments, 
Avith further remarks, judgments, and reflections on 
himself, his plans, and resolutions, briefly, cleai ly, and 
connectedly expressed; to Avhich task he Avould ‘natu¬ 
rally go calmly, csllectedly, and Avith reflection; and 
he must, above all, b’e' free fi-om prejudice, in order to 
produce right* thoughts. Or a person may [)ractise 
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letter-writing, which concerns others as well as him¬ 
self; ancl here he must coi^sider tlu; peculiar disposi¬ 
tion, opinions, ike. of)the correspondent, imagining him 
to 1)0 present, and attending .to* what would interest 
him, and what woidd not. Care must also be taken, 
that what is written he well arimuged and connected, 
,and cleaily (expressed. The* style, too, must be 
attended to,—that of letter-writing being a pecidiar 
one bordering on conversation,—that it* be not too 
studied, abrupt, or bombastic ; .or on the other hand, 
too negligent and common, but naturaf, without being 
cold and s])iritless. A. judicious choice of words and ex¬ 
pressions is, of course, included, being indispensable to a 
sensible letter, such as every one would desire to write. 

The second kind of*intellectual exercise ^s reading 
such writings as arc really intellectual. Such are the 
('lassies," tlie productions of highly-ultivatetl fninds; 
and they* may be divided ’into—ancient and modern. 
They to whom the sources of the former*are closed,— 
although excellent translations of the ancient classics 
are not wanting, whiiili may be r('ad with equal advan¬ 
tage aiy:l pleasure,—must tuni^to the inodein, which 
every civilized nation posses^^f's in the w’orks of its best 
authors. The characteristics of the classical spiiit are 
—simple clearness of form, and intrinsic depth of 
matter; and all works which contain these, must^—in- 
depehdent of all other instruction and enjoyment which 
they may afi'ord—supply food fo! the intellect, and 
opportunities of thinking. To attain these ends, how¬ 
ever, it is not only ichat is read, but fiow it is- read. 
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that must be attended to ; and this is expressed in the 
apparently txivial express\on,—“ one should' read as 
oire Avalks.” He who takes a Avalk, does ixot run for 
miles without looking round him, merely to have been 
in the air; hut Avalks slowly and quietly, pausing from 
time to time to examine ohjocts whieh attract his 
notice. And it sliAuld' he the same Avith the reading, 
of Avhich Ave are treating, AYe should read slowly and 
attentively, for such reading Avill alone afford sco])e for 
thinking. Further, as he Avho titkes a walk, does not 
Avalk till he is exhausted Avith fatigue, so he Avho reads, 
should not read too much at onci‘, till the mind is 
over-fatigued, and becomes Avc.iry of the employment. 
Lastly, he does not choose a time Avhen business calls 
him, or htl feels bodily tired, hut an interval of leisure, 
and Avlien he feels the Avant of exercise; and this, too, 
applicAs to reading. 

A thirtl exercise of the intellect is conveVsation,— 
sensible, rational conversation ; intellect being given to 
men—among other Aviso purposes, that they might 
understand one another. For ’uen to dwell and act 
together, it is neccssri’y that they should understand 
each other. If they Avere unable to do this, the entire 
history of the Avorld wouhl rescihhle that of the build¬ 
ing of llahcl, Avhich, Avithout that, it is, at the first glance, 
not very unlike; for before the heart had acquired such 
influence over men, men Avere, at least, united by the 
intellect. An intdlectual man is, therefore, highly 
valuable,’ and it is a delight to conAd’se Avith such a 
one. IloAV (piickly are thoughts developed in coiiv’cr- 
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nation! , With fur greater facility than in writing. 
When conversation once heioraes animated, it is diffi¬ 
cult to arrest its course, thougli the art consists in 
curbing and mutually keeping it within Ijounds, giving 
order and decision, as well as greater clearness to the 
development of thought. One gr^tat advantage of con¬ 
versation is, that the attention *s constantly kept up, 
which is not always the case in reading, where we are 
left to, and arc d(!pendent on ourselves, while in conver¬ 
sation we are obligevl. to consider others, as well as to 
keep a watch over our own thoughts, t'ftat we may not 
expose ourselves. Thus, then, conversation keeps the 
intellect, both in regard to the attention and the judg¬ 
ment, in continual and appropriate activity, and suit¬ 
ableness to tbe end pro'[)OSed is a princij)al (^;scntial in 
intellectual activity. 

Lastly,' cdnduct is not only a suital ^e, but a highly 
necessary •exercise of the intellect. If our whole life 
be made up of cpnduct, and if foolish and senseless 
conduct causes mischief, and even, d('struction, it is 
evident that no actioyr even the most insignificant, 
should take place without the iiiiellect. The intellect 
should be man’s constant A'ompaaion through life, 
amidst all the occupations and pleasures of temporal 
life,—in the tcmjde of religion,—and in the inmost re¬ 
cesses, in which all our virtuous resolutions are formed. 
Wert! intellect always, anti in every respect, the com¬ 
panion of hdman conduct, we shcadd not heat of so 
many, whose life and happiness had been mined by 
excess, by vain and chimerical projects, lor by the con- 
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sequence's of a blind and bigoted faith, or the* mortifi¬ 
cations of an ascetic life. As Intellect, loo, is the 
guardian of the frontiers of right, moderation, and truth, 
it ought ever to watch m’er the smallest action, and we 
should habituate ourselves to reflection and considera¬ 
tion in all our unddrtabings, and not be hurried by 
mere pleasure, blintl impulses, or excited affections and 
passions to rash and hasty actions, which we soon, and 
often, too late, repent of; and to avoid, or repair the 
consequences of which is frequerilly beyond our power. 
The hours which we spend in calm unprejudiced exami¬ 
nation of our plans and resolutions,—the momc-nts which 
we d(!vole to considering our momentary actions, are 
not lost; while all unconsidered conduct is a constant 
losf; of time and life, for it is a wrong employment of 
both. The habit of thoughtful conduct may sooii’ be 
acquifed. 

Having thus considered intellectual sclf-foi'mation as 
it regards tht; power of thinking, and occupies itself on 
its own cultivation, w'o will now turn to the objects on 
which the intellect is employed^’i*and first, to that part 
of its activity, which relates to knowledge. All 
knowledge consists of tw'o elements—perception and 
thought, which rest on the activity of the intellect, and 
are effected by its means. It is commonly thought 
that the senses perceive; but that is an error; it is the 
intellect which perceives through the senses. Tlierc is 
no perception withbut attention, and no attention with¬ 
out directing the intellect to the objects of the senses, 
not merely the external ones, but also the internal. 
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the sens* of truth and right, or the reason. Hence, it 
is obvious that the immaterial, as well as the material 
world is the object of.the intellect, and that the entire 
s])iritual, as well as temporal* life, must ho compre¬ 
hended by the intellect before it becomes knowledge. 
Every thing, then, on both sides depends on right and 
p(!rfect perception. Right perceptiiAi will he ])romoted 
by freedom from prejudici !;—perfWt perception, by 
attention; and he, who would cultivate his intellect, 
must himself do bdth. A ri^ht ,aiul fundamental 
apprehension of objects goes a great* way towarils 
knowledge, and what is perceived, is an-aiigcd and 
united by the intellect, which recognises only what 
it aj^propriates and assimilates; or, in (tthei’ words, 
what it has brought into m-der aiul unity. * For this 
purpose, also, is knowledge, or intelligence given. 
The intellect'recoguiscs only what.it ccmprchcuds* and 
it cora])n!llends only the* objeets which it has, as it 
were, seen through in all their conditions ahd relations; 
to unite which into a whole, is the important busiiuss 
of the intellect. The| fundamental principles of tl.is 
proceeding are implanted in thc'intellect, and it acts 
upon them unconsciously aiuMiecessaVily. If it is active 
at all. it is in this way. It incessantly seeks for the 
Why, the How, and the Wherefore 'i And whenever 
it is capable of giving satisfactoiy i-eplies .to these and 
similar cpicstions. it has acquired knowledge. Think¬ 
ing is, therefore, absolutely necessai-Jr to the cemplelion 
of knowledge ; but such thinking only as receives, c.ud 
closely attaches itself to the conceptions ; ^it must be an 
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ohjectice thinking. He who is familiar with tljis, has 
found the key of all science'. 

Thei’e now only remains the las^ part of intellectual 
self-formation : the exercise of the intellect as a creating 
pow’er, w'hich all its productions show it to be, as w^ell 
as a mere recognising'-pow'cr. What is it wdiich forms, 
governs, and maintains’ States, and conducts all busi¬ 
ness and traffic in them ‘i What is it, whicli invents 
and perfects all instraments and machine's for the 
wants and comforts ,of man, and forms his social 
pleasures ? Intellect alone; at least, without intel¬ 
lect, none of all these things—^no human intercourse 
could exist. Intellect, how'cver, which is directed to 
action, is called practical understanding. Every em- 
l)loyment of life requires ife own, and who is there, 
who has no employment—^no calling Even the beggar 
and the thief, though their employment is no callinf], 
cannot dispense wdth practical understanding, how’ 
much less they who devote themseb’es to church or 
state, to art or science! How frequently do we hear 
the complaint, that persons, evciin regular men of busi¬ 
ness, want practical understamling; and this, arises 
from their being too idle«(or too stupid for objective 
thinking; wdiile others devote their thoughts too ex¬ 
clusively to abstract ideas, or such as are separate 
from objects. , AYithout objective thinking, however, 
there is no knowledge, or fcitelligence; and without 
this, there can be no real, successful creating. Hut 
Tinlcss real activity, i, e. activity directed to the objects 
themselves, be practised, knowledge will remain un- 
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fruitful, and the intellect will not declare itself as a 
creative-power, or, what is the same thing, as a power 
of inventing ajid attaining its end by appropriate and 
suitalde means; and no one,, ^o has any sphere of 
action in life, will fail to find ample opportunities for 
exercising this power. It dopejids on good Avill, cir¬ 
cumspection, and jn-ogressive iftteippts; for mastery is 
only to he acquired by repeated trials. iVnd who would 
not desire to be a master in the work of self-fonna- 
tion ■? But this tltey onJ^ can be, who pursue the 
cidturc of the intellect in the spliere»of creation, by 
which alone the image of the Creator will be realized 
in man. 


SECTION XV 


Fomiation of the Taste. 

We have declai-ed at* the commencement of this wmrk, 
that the fundamental impuls(! of man is the desire of 
happiness, or welfare; and this fundamental impulse 
has been carried on like a clue through its pages. 
Our present task, more particidaily, requires us not to 
let go our hold of it. Man—if his constitution and 
nature do m-ot deceive us, and if .there be a Ood—is 
destined to boundless and everlasting happiness, or 
bliss ; and this kind -of happiness can only be enjoyed 
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ill the kingdom of spirits, or free beings. NoAy man is 
placed^ in tliis world to be matured for this kingdom, 
called in scripture the kingdom of heaven, in order 
that be may free hunself from the slavery of the 
world, and of self; and endeavour, in short, to become 
a free man; for he i^j capable of freedom, being gifted 
with the power of freedom (the will) at his birth. He 
can, however, only become free by activity, in fact,—^liy 
the fulfilment of duty, or a conseiemtious pursuit of 
his calling—his Avorldly business—his daily labour. 
Such activity 'is not, however, possible without exer¬ 
tion, which must necessarily produce fatigue; whence 
the necessity of refreshment and renewal of power to 
animate and, strengthen him for fre.sh activity. The 
source ofhhis renewal of power is—enjoyment. We 
have not only a want and desire of enjoyment—neejes- 
sarily,included in the desire of happiness—but w'e are 
also so constituted as to be susceptible and capable of 
it in mon; than one Avay; for the organs whereby we 
become acquainted with the world in which we live— 
the senses—are, at the same time, the instruments of 

I 

enjoyuKuit. Now thcjre are enjoyments w'hich man 
shares in common ,with tb.<j animal, and even with the 
veg('table w’orld. Such are those which are combined 
Avith the necessities of existence, whose satisfaction is 
naturally connected with enjoyment, as otherwise the 
preservation of the living beipg would be endangered ; 
for the mere searchdbr the means of maintenance is an 
exertion, and every exertion destroys the repose to 
which all beings willingly yield. For it is a question 
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whetlier even eating and drinking woufd not appcctr to 
us a fatiguing labour, if it,wei’e not coiuhined witli 
enjoyment. Such enjoyment, however,—the satisfying 
of the wants of nature—is not that which gives refrcsli- 
ment to man as man—as a being capable of freedom. 
It rathcir—when it takes the place, as it frerpicntly 
docs, of true human enjoyment, and especially, when 
it is carried to excess—represses and cramps the spiri¬ 
tual power of action,—the will, instead of strengthening 
man as man, and Icn^liiig hinf fresh power for the ful¬ 
filment of duty ; while, at the same' tiyie, the mind is 
obscured and degraded into a mere faculty of desiring 
the gratifications of sense. There is, however, besides 
this, a s/ilritnal faculty of desiring; and as such only is 
our sentient faculty* scjitimeut, or a heart directeil to 
S])iritual happiness. And that the miiul may not sta'rve 
while the. body revels in abundance, not only must the 
enjoyments of the senses be kept within due bounds, 
but opportunities for spiritual enjoyments must also 
be sought. Now there are, indeed, various s[)iritua! 
enjoyments quite independent of the semses—intellei-- 
tual, moral, and rcligihus enjoyments, but man as man 
will u(ft forego those of the s'enscs, which elTect a 
spiritual communion .betwe'^n him and the external 
world, viz. the senses of seeing and hearing;—the one 
(Tiieniug to us in an especial manner, the world of 
pcrc^jptions; the other, the world of ideas. Hence, 
then, we may conclude, that a department for spiritual 
enjoyments'exists also in the material world, and this 
is also shown to be tlie case by experience. For tin* 
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operations of the nol)ler senses (as they are calleil) are 
not al)Solutely and merely material, or corporeal, hnt 
there are objects both of sight and hearing, in which 
spiritual is joined with maleriar form. Such objects 
are called beautiful, and their beauty consists in the 
union of spirit and matter. (Sec Sections iv. viii. and 
xii.) The question isj, how are we to recognise this 
spiritual form i By the same tokens whereby we 
recognise spirit itself. Spirit is free being, in opposi¬ 
tion to body, which is absolutely Ijound ; but spirit can 
only be, and ,coiitinue free, by being at unity with 
itself,—by being always unchangeably the same, if 
spirit ceased to be unity, it would fall to pieces, as it 
were, and each part, existing for itself, would act 
against tjie others, which would put an end to all 
I'reedom of spirit, and even to spirit itself. Spirit and 
unity are, therefore, identical, as are spirit and freedom. 
Thus we recognise s])irit in unity, and whprever we 
perceive unity, Ave perceive spirit. Unity is, as,it were, 
the .form of spirit ; and the re])ly, therefore, to the 
(piestion,—hov.' may we recognise spirit’^ is, — in 
unity. Where, therefore, unity' unites with matter— 
which is ever varied—so that variety ceases to be mere 
variety,—its separate parts becoming united,—there is 
beauty. In this sense, every organized body, even 
that of a fly or a gnat, is beautiful; for each, even the 
minutest particle of the iiisect—though invisible „to us 
—belongs and relates to the unity of thn whole, inas¬ 
much as it is a part of the animal, if, however, 
acco!'<,ling to_ this view, a beautiful object is one in 
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which spirituiil form is hleiidcd with matlcr, or, in 
other words, one which shows us unity in vurietv ; and 
if every beautiful oljject affords us this twof;)]d and 
truly human enjoyment,—does *not our eonc('})tion of 
beauty involve a contradiction And is not this con¬ 
tradiction most strikingly shown in the al)f)vc-cited 
examplesFor what enjoyment ^can we derive from 
a fly wdiich annoys, and a gnat which stings ns‘^ 
This very twofold enjoyment (of sense and spirit) is 
the touchstone of beauty ; aM to avoid this contradic¬ 
tion without giving up our c(/liceplio» of beauty, we 
must add something to our conception. It can lose 
nothing by the addition, (supposing that it does not 
alter the conception itself,) and m; may jierhaps gain 
l)y it. It must, therefore, be such an addi^ou as does 
not affect the object, but only its relation to us, wTiicb 
relation can be no other than that ah-f’ady mentioned— 
the twofgld enjoyment of sense and spirit. We do not, 
then, require merely beautiful objeet.s, or sueh as are 
beautiful in themselves, but such whose beauty affords 
Its the aforesaid enjoymeut; and to •effect this, they 
must be so formed iA reference to our constitution and 

9 

wants,*as to agree, or harmonize with them. Now our 
(;onstitution is itself foundca on hannony—tli'i harmony 
of life and spirit; and this can only exist when both 
{)arts have a common want, or interest; and if this be 
satif^ed, the result canimt fail to be hannony. The 
common iot^ircst of life and spiijt (our mortal and 
immortal nature) is no other than theij' consistency. 
Life and spirit, however, can only consist, by excitement. 
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Every l)eautiful object, therefore, which operates excit- 
inffly on our twofold nature, is one which harmonizes 
with our l)eing, and cannot fail to attain its end,—the 
awakening of enjoymeht of sense and spirit. Now such 
an enjoyment cannot, owing to its hannonious natuj-e, 
be called either spiritual, or sensual, but— heautiful. 
At tbe same time, however, we can only expect to 
obtain this enjoyment from such beautiful objects as 
harmonize with our being. The question, then, is, 
—do such objects exist,' and wl^ere are they to be 
found 'i ^ 

There are three sources whence the enjoyment of the 
beautiful may be derived, if we only understand how 
it is to be done. The first is Nature—those beauties 
of Nature iwhich harmoniously alftct our being. For 
though ^ve cannot but allow nature to be beautiful in 
herself ,—since Ave cannot fail to recognise unity in 
variety in the infinite' grandeur of the whole, as well 
as in the infinite minuteness of the parts,—yet to us 
she is only beautiful when she hai-monizes with our¬ 
selves. Wherefore, those objects only seem to 'us 
beautiful, winch agreeably affect the life and spirit 
within us, elevating the feelings of our Iwolbld 
existence, and favouring the free, play of our powers ; 
while such objects as insj)irc fear and terror, as tem¬ 
pests, cartb quakes, inundations, or wild beasts,—lions, 
tigers, or crocodiles,—or such as excite dislike, ave^-,sion, 
and disgust, as many reptiles and inscBts — those 
especially which annoy and injure us—produce a con¬ 
trary effect. 'I'he objects of (to. us) beautiful nature. 
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we may^cal] harmonious. Every season—every period 
of the day, which like a ‘golden frame encloses a 
larger, or smaller picture, is of this kind. Spring 
and autumn are more especiallj^ Vich in such pictures ; 
the one, with its tender green, and budding leaves 
and flowers ; — the other with, its variegated dress 
and abundant fruits and harvests,, But summer and 
winter also olfer us scenes, such as the other seasons 
cannot display. Such are—a bright sumn>ei’’s morning 
with the rising sun SAvakening all to cheerfulness and 
activity—a sweet summer’s evening A\«ith its setting 
sun inviting to repose—a cool summer’s night Avith its 
full moon, and its deep stillness, interrupted only by 
the nislling leaA'es or the murmuring streaan ;—no less 
heatitiful is a Avinter*s flay,,A’fith its crystal ornaments 
on tree and shrub, or a winter’s night, with its deep 
blue heaAtens and brilliant host of star.-'. We may add, 
too, the charms of lofty, mountains and loAvly vallies, 
rushing cataracts, and glassy lakes, and, the mighty 
ocean, either in storm or sunshine. What abundant 
stores of beauty there are in nature, in each single part, 
no less than in the wAole,—froiTj the smallest blade of 
grass Avith its insect, to the ^mble lia?e Avith its melodi¬ 
ous inhabitants, and Hhe herds of animals reposing in 
its shade—to mention only a fcAV tones of the uni¬ 
versal harmony, Avhich reach xis during a Avalk, a jour¬ 
ney, »or a residence in the country. Who can be a 
stranger to* the enjoyment of nature! who avouW deny 
that she is an inexhaustible s'ource of sensations, 
which excite both life hnd spirit to delighted admiration 
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or quiet contemplation, equally awakening a cheerful 
self-strengthening activitj’, and giving man in external 
harmony a glance at the secret of hjs life,—^his own 
internal harmony. 

The second source of enjoyment of the beautiful, is 
Art, 2 . e. the Fine o’lly > for there arc, avowedly, 
many arts which,are'highly advantageous and neces- 
saiy to life, hut which cannot be tenned hrautifid, as 
their object is not to represent beauty. Such arc the 
mechanical arts. The m'ost curiously constnictcd watch, 
for example, cannot 'ije called beautiful; for though 
it has, indeed, unity, i. e. agreement of all its parts to 
form a whole with a definite object, yet this unity 
does not exist in each single part, hut only in the 
union of ^hem. Automatons, 'svhi’ch imitate the motions 
of living creatures—birds, for example, are anything 
hut .beautiful; they are mere pieces of mechanism. 
Even an artificial flower is not to he called beautiful 
hi itself; for it is an artificial unity, hearing the same 
relation to the natural flower, as death to life. There 
is, therefore, sihnething quite .peculiar in the true fine 
arts, whose proper ^ and singlll aim is to represent 
Beauty; and if Biis l)e accomplished, the awakening 
of enjoyment of the beautiful is cbtained with certainty. 
l''or art does not, like nature, produce her works, 
regardless whether they obtain the applause of man 
requiring enjoyment, or not 5 i>ut it is her veiy object 
to gain his applause, and to produce such enjoy¬ 
ment, and therefore docs she represent in her produc¬ 
tions only such beauty as harmonizes with our two- 
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fold being and ils wants. This rule is not, however, 
always strictly observed, ’fhe Fine Arts, should, 
assuredly, accomplish, what we have just described; 
but they do not always do so ; they often operate jtre- 
dominantly either on spirit, or on sense. In both 
cases, they cease to be beautiful, iJecoming in the one. 
Gold and dry, and in the other, low find common. We 
will, however, leave these mistakes and failures of art, 
and. occupy ourselves only witl\ the truly beautiful arts, 
which, inasmuch as they contain .no, foreign mixture, 
we may call— imre. These really beautiful or pure 
arts, then, are, like all art, a human creation—a crea¬ 
tion of the fonning genius dwelling in man, and 
assuredly related to the creative spirit whifch presides 
over nature. Hut it is only related: for thS (Creator 
requires no materials. He creates all by His word: 
" He wills, and it is done; He coipmands, and it shinds 
fast.” Hiit it is quite otherwise with man. He can 
only give the impress of his spirit on the materials of 
the tAvofold element in which he lives; i. e. he can 
fonn only within the lijifits of time and space. Hence, 
the divisjon of the Arts into the Plastic, or the fonning 
of material sulistauce, and Vie Oratorical, displaying 
themselves in the element of emotion—language. 
The Plastic arts are three—Architecture, Sculpture, 
and Painting; and there are also three Oratorical 
arts — Music, Poetry, aad Oratory; to these ive 
may add a seventh, which is comjfosed (as we* have 
before remarked) of both, — tbe Dramatic Art. 
All these, so far as they represent theil objects in 



a truly heautiful manner, offer us abundant, sources 
of enjoyment. The aim' of Architecture in every 
age, has hecn to combine unity in 'such a manner 
with the variety neces'jarily belonging to an edifice 
which has a defined purpose, that the unity should 
penetrate the whole; and reflect itself, as it were, in 
the single parts, ami in the reference which they bear 
to the whole. If architecture lias not always accom¬ 
plished this,—less in ancient times than in the middle 
ages, but less still, in.modern times—it is partly owing 
to the incapacity of the architect; partly, to the in¬ 
trusion of objects foreign to the purpose; and partly, 
by yielding to the perverted sense of the beautiful, 
commonly c'alled the false Taste of the age. Where, 
hoY.'cvi'r. In any age architecture has obeyed the law’ of 
beauty, it has neviir failed to produce its effect, and it 
is ast6nishing how far the ancients have, in this point, 
outstripped the architects of the present diiy. For 
there is in art, as well as in science, a classiralness —it 
might 1)0 said, indeed, that all classicalness is Art—in 
which the ancients have ever e^xcelled, because they 
adhered more closely to simplicity—to unity; iu short 
—to spirit. And when oi';) considers how’ foreign the 
object of architecture—Euildingj’ is to life, it might 
well excite astonishment that the creations of this art 
are capable of producing such [)ow'crful effects, if the 
enigma were not explained bj the fact, that architecture 
is, in the first place* not confined within limits, but is 
at liberty to occupy as much space as its powers will 
admit of. by which, spirit shows itself in the form of 



Power ;^as, for example, in St. Peter’s at Home, or in 
the Cathedral at Strashurg* secondly, that bttikling 
has the advantage of standing in no relation to organic 
bodies, in the representation of which spirit is, as it 
were, lost, or at least, is not so apparent to the spec¬ 
tator ; whilst in architecture, on ‘the contrary, unity, 
i. e. spirit may appear, as it were, vwthout a veil in the 
material incapable itself of expressing form. This, 
too, renders the task of Sculpture far inol-e difficult; 
for in architecture, spirit speaks tlje language of mathe¬ 
matics, but in sculpture that of plastic nature; and if 
the imitation of organic fonns be, in itself, difficult, it 
must be still more so to represent the original image, 
or model; and this is the tine task of perfect sculptuic. 
But this problem &as* likewise, been solved in. a 
wonderful manner by the ancients, who were not only 
familiar with’ beautiful forms, bid thej bore the "mea¬ 
sure, or proportions of beautiful forms in their high 
sense of unity ; so .that a Connoisseur alone can enjoy 
pure delight at the contemplation of such works of 
art. • 

It is the same in Painting in a still higher degree, 
for if sculpture has but one^ materied—the rude stone 
—susceptible of the irtipression of form, or unity, and 
if this form is allowed to represent itself in all dimen 
sions of space, i. e. perfectly corporeally,—Painting, 
on th« contrary, has not only a variety of materials 
(colours) wKeihwith to work, but shh has also a’lnei’e 
surface to work upon, with the additional task of not 
merely pourtraying perfect corporeal fonns* on that sur- 
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face in their complete natural appearance of colopr, light, 
and shade, hut she must also represent the variations 
of distance,—or perspective. An,d this is a problem, 
the entire solution of v^hich is the triumph of plastic 
art; it places it on its highest elevation, and affords, 
as far as we know, Lhe highest enjoyment which this 
art is capable of imparting. 

The Oratorical arts operate in a different department, 
and in a different manner, without, however,—when 
pure—being infeipor. to the plastic in their power of 
producing the enjoyment of the beautiful. On the con¬ 
trary, in proportion as speech, whatever fom it takes, 
enters into man, and forms, as it were, one with him— 
which the plastic arts arc, in no tlegree, capable of 
doing—in the same proportion docs it excite, awaken, 
and nourish the full and entire life of man in both its 
elements, (sense and spirit) and thus prepare the highest 
enjoyment which can be obtained or expected from the 
fine arts. First, Music with its melodies and har¬ 
monies, vocal and instumental. Music, in whatever ex¬ 
ternal fonn it appears, whether alone, or united with 
other arts, touches and moves both the heart and spirit, 
and gives, as it v.ere, wings to the soul for its loftiest 
aspirations, even to the regioiis of the highest spirit 
and life itself; it not only carries us near, but it may be 
said to unite us to heaven and to bliss. For its language 
is not confined to the words- and conceptions of speech; 
it appears rather to be the free, uncontrolled language 
of spiiits themselves: a language understood by every 
heart and every spirit, not only of mankind but of the 



world of spirits, especially in the department lately 
discovered, and in which alF former fetters hav» been 
thrown aside—►the jlcpai-tment of Symphony. The 
Symphonies of Beethoven haye revealed to us the 
essence and form of spirit—freedom and independence 
—in all their fulness and glory .-—We would not, how¬ 
ever, insinuate that Poetry,—Ihe •original parent of 
all the arts, whose image is borne by each, so far as it 
is true art—possesses less power in her department. 
No! the magic art ^f Poetry is.universally acknow¬ 
ledged ; and if there be an art capable of embracing 
man on every side, and taking possession of his whole 
being, it is undoubtedly poetry. Lyric, epic, or dra¬ 
matic—^it embraces man in his inmost unity; and even 
the ideas which it must'employ, and in whoSe form, it 
movas, do not derogate from its powrer; it may rather 
be said, 'that it finds spiritual^ materials in kleas. 
For what* is spirit without ideas ? They are, as it 
were, the magic s^)ell by which spirit asserts its inde¬ 
pendence ; while the idea of the individual Being—the 
simplest of all ideas—^is the bearer of consciousness, 
wherein alone spirit jWmanently lives. Lyric, epic, 
and dramatic poetry equally get through ideas, and each 
kind gives us an insight into the inmost sanctuary of 
man, and with that insight the highest, ])urest enjoy- 
m*ent, of which the human being, related tp the Divine, 
can iJtirtake. For in lyrie poetry, from the tenderest 
sonnet to the ‘loftiest ode, we meet*with the ve'ry life 
of the moral sentiments—Love, the source of the purest 
bliss. In epic poetry, spirit appears to ifs’in its uniting 
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power, by which it hiiiigs the materials of great events 
before^ the mind’s eye ; while, in the Drama, the grand, 
and tndy holy nature of the will unfolds itself and its 
contpiering power in pure, free action. If, therefore, 
any art he capable of raising man above himself, and 
reflecting in him, as it were, the Divine Being, it is 
high, glorious poetry, if it he also pure.—But the art 
of Oratory is, likewise, capable of animating the senti¬ 
ments and rousing the spirit, and this in proportion as 
it is really a Fine 4rt; for which, nothing more is 
required, than that neither clearness nor animation 
should he wanting in the expression of the thoughts. 
Its connexion with unity, which must hear the character 
of truth, will ensure clearness; and the clothing of 
conccplioliS in a sensihle form, animation; and as it 
is the sense of sight, by means of which the greater 
numher of our conceptions are developed, and the traces 
of which they hear in themselves, nothing is more na¬ 
tural. than that as the living perceptions were originally 
translated into conceptions in order to he understood, 
so must the conceptions he^mtule again ohjeets of 
sense, in order to im])art life to them. This is pre¬ 
eminently necessavy in popular eloq\ience, which Pulpit 
eloquence is, or ought to be. It often, too, has a great 
effect in the eloquence of Parliament and of the Schools, 
impressing on the objects of both the character of 
beauty ; for the hare thought, however true, 1ms no 
essential beauty. "What is brought before the senses 
must, of course, fulfil the conditions of the beautiful 
harmoniously, or to us. The unity of the thought must 
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also contain the variety of the object of sense as the 
means of attaining the very aim of eloquence—the con¬ 
viction of the iatellecb and the conquest of the mind. 

Lastly, we must make a fyw obsei'vutions on the 
Dramatic Art. No evidence is required to prove the 
rich enjoyment of the beautiful Wiicb this art affords ; 
to effect which, however, two eSscutial conditions must 
be fulfilled. The first is,—that the beautiful alone be 
represented; the second,—that the representation itself 
be beautiful. The first condition does not depend on 
the dramatic Art, but is the business of dfamatic Poetry, 
whose servant, or interpreter, is the dramatic art; 
which is not, hoAvever, on that account, less an art 
even in itself. It is so in the fullest sense of the 
word, because the Draftia, however complete* in it.self, 
is only the vehicle of representation, though, iiidec'd, if 
wanting ill beauty, it cannot give a beautiful repri'sen- 
tation. Though that wliich is unpleasing, or ugly in 
itself may in produce the effect of beauty ; as 

we admire the art which faithfully and naturally pour- 
trays a ragged beggar, or the rude mhabitauts and 
furniture of a Dutch ♦peasant’s cottage; for in these 
there i5 harmony—^uiiity between ihe representation 
and the thing to be *eprescnted, which produces the 
effect of beauty. But the theatrical representation of 
aliad drama is a totally different thing. Poetry and 
repreaentation arc not, in tjiis case, separated, but form 
one; thus nnt»admitting of any comij[)arison with»refe^ 
ence to harmony, and therefore, wtintiug the epdeavour 
of the spectator to find and retain the lAwnony, which 
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can alone afford a fixed point for the enjoyment of the 
bcautifal; on the contrai^y, the representation stands 
in the place of the thing to be represented, and must 
be accountable for what it offers. The Actor, how¬ 
ever, shares the laurel with the Poet, if he rightly 
conceives and represents a beautiful fiction in a beau¬ 
tiful manner; and the 'means by which he effects this, 
form the essence of dramatic art. These are—^language, 
which may be viewed as belonging to the oratorical 
arts ; and personal appearance, deportment, and action, 
as belonging to the plastic arts. A manifold hamony 
may, and ought to exist here between life and spirit, 
as it is the foundation of the enjoyment which the 
dramatic art affords. First, the language of the actor 
should hrrmoniise, in every respect, with the spirit 
of the piece; it should express in an appropriate 
manner, the thoughts, feelings, and sentiments of the 
characters by variations of tone, loudncss> rate of 
speaking, &c. The personal appearance, deportment, 
and action must correspond to the language; in short, 
the player musFfully enter into,, and personify his part. 
And this he will effect by meanS of the aforesaid two¬ 
fold harmony, in ’•epresenting which the magid of the 
great player consists, and the effect of which consti¬ 
tutes the enjoyment of art to the spectator,—an enjoy¬ 
ment amounting, at the contemplation of masters in 
their art, almost to ecstasy. > 

The third source of enjoyment of the beautiful, is 
Man himself, either singly, or in company with others. 
The human foim, in either sex, and at every period 
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may be, if really beautiful, a source of enjoyment; and 
though it may be considered as belonging to tlai enjoy¬ 
ment of Natuiie, yet there is nothing in all nature that 
comes so near to man as Man; atid if the human figure 
gave us no other enjoyment than that which Schiller 
calls “the architectural,” there would be no question- 
of the peculiar enjoyment of beauty which We expect 
from man as Man. Man as such is only beautiful 
when spirit is united to form, i. e. when either grace or 
dignity—both being the impresg of spirit on external 
form—is joined with it. Grace is chfefiy the charac¬ 
teristic of the female sex, and during the period of 
youth,—dignity of the male, during manhood and old 
age. Man, however, is universally—when taken alone 
and in himself—an* iihpeirfcct object, and require^ his 
fellow-men, in order to enable him fully to know and 
compreh’end himself; and it is the same in reference to 
the enjoyment of beauty, afforded by the human species. 
As man is only Ijappy with his fellow-creatures, so is 
he amidst his fellows alone—supposing their mutual 
relation to be an hasmonious one—an object of the 
perfect enjoyment of*beauty. The key to this enigma 
is givdb l)y human life itself, whicK both in sentiment 
and action, is essentially social. Now the most inti¬ 
mate community is that in which we ourselves sym- 
Jiathize, co-operate, and take part. The mere spectacle 
of harmonious, social, hyman life is something cheer¬ 
ing and b«u»tiful; that of a united ffamily, for examjjlp, 
where the children are bound to their parents in 
love and confidence, ^nd the joy of tKi? heart appears 



on every countenance at social meetings and enter¬ 
tainments. Or the sight df a rural festival in merry 
spring-time, when young and old assemble on the 
green turf, amusing thenxselves in various ways, while 
each contributes to the pleasure and enjoyment of the 
rest. Hut the principal enjoyment of the l)eautifid 
in humaii life consists in our own hannony with other 
minds and spirits in the interchange of mutual 
rcsi)ect, friendship and love. Friendship and love 
have ever been considered by the- noblest minds the 
highest happiness and' best enjoyment, whicli man 
can attain in the society of, and union with his 
fellow-creatures. 

These are • the sources whence true human enjoy¬ 
ment of thcpbeautifid is to be deri\red. Eut as man has 
everything to leam, he can participate only in ^fhe 
enjoyment of the beautiful so far as he is forUied to it. 
Education can only lay the foundation of it, and even 
that is not always done. The greater })art is, there¬ 
fore, left to self-fonnation. Now the formation of the 
taste is formation for the enjoyment of the beautiful, or 
for the science of beauty, which science must establish 
the character, conditions, and different kinds of the 
beautiful in Nature, Art, and Man, clearly and funda¬ 
mentally teaching the manner in which man may foi-m 
himself for such enjoyment; and we have already 
shown how necessary this is 1,0 the entire formation of 
mgin, and to the cnalding him to attain his. destination, 

• These conditions are fortunately very simple, and are 
most closely oopnected with those of the different 
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kinds of self-formation before treated of; so that when 
the sources of this enjoyifient are once pointed out, 
the directions •how, it is to be obtained, or, what is 
the same thing, how man is,to be formed for it, will 
require but a few words. 

As the beautiful is an object*of enjoyment, and as 
a susceptibility, or faculty of feeiing is nedfessary to 
all enjoyment, the first condition required for fomation 
of the taste is, that we should have a feeling for the 
beautiful; and if w6 do not possess,it,—which is, how¬ 
ever, a very doubtful thing,—^that we s'hould endeavour 
to acquire it. All uncorrupted persons have general 
feeling, and consequently a feeling for the beautiful; 
which, belonging not to the senses, but’to the senti¬ 
ments, subsists only with»purity of heart. * The jnore 
the., heart is corrupted, the less sentiment generally, 
and therefoVe, the less feeling for the beautiful* it pos¬ 
sesses. ’Now as the heart, together with the senti¬ 
ments, can only,be kept pure by moral and religious 
cidture ; and as, when purity of heart has been lost, it 
can only be restored by a return to morality and reli¬ 
gion, it follows that* there can be no means either of 
acquiring or recovering a ^feeling f»r the beautiful, but 
by moral and religiofls culture. 

A second condition required for formation of the 
laste is a sense for the beautiful. As tbe beautiful, 
not^ritbstandiug its spirikial nature, or rather, its spiri¬ 
tual elemeniij can only be received through thfi seJises 
of sight and hearing, and as eadh sense must be exer- 
cised in order to perform its oftice,'u* must be the 
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same with the sense of beauty, or that which is 
directed,! to beauty. We know, indeed, that practice 
is required for the perception of objects, by the senses 
merely,—much more then for the perception of the 
beautiful which we meet with in the world of sense. 
We also know, too, that in reference to the senses of 
sight and hearing, that it is not the eye which sees, or 
the car which hears, but the mind, or spirit, which sees 
and hears by the instruments of seeing and hearing. 
The practice, therefore, of the sense of the beauti¬ 
ful is a spiritual practice; whence it is obvious, that 
though a feeling for the beautifid does exist, there 
will be no sense for it, if this spiritual practice has not 
taken place. The savage, for example, or the uncul¬ 
tivated man has a lively feeling 'for the beautiful, hut 
what does he call beautiful “? That only which excites 
his senses,—bright colours and lively sounds, in which 
we know that the essence of beauty does not consist. 
Now how is the sense for the beautiful to be exercised 
to the ■ advantage of formation of the taste ‘i It re¬ 
quires a culture of which we * have already treated, 
—that of the intellect. Every’'one, therefore, who 
engages in that, and in pro])ortion as he does so', may 
also cidtivate his sense of beauty, • for he will discover 
what is spiritual and intellectual in the objects which 
lay claim to beauty, or to which we look for beauty, 
and the enjoyment of it. 

,Nor are these all the conditions required for for¬ 
mation of the taste. ’ There is a third exercise of 
the feeling, as * \rell as of the sehse for the beautiful 
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necessary, and this exercise can be given only by 
beautiful objects themselve's. In reference to'the ob¬ 
jects of beautiful nature, they are set before us, more 
or less, in eveiy walk, but m»st profusely in travelling 
through a beautiful country, though most intimately and 
impressively, perhaps, during a •residence in one. It 
is, indeed, different with the plastit Fine Art?—Archi¬ 
tecture, Sculpture, and Painting. Few countries, and 
in those, but few large tow:\is possess such treasures; 
travelling, therefore* affords most Qxercise in the fine 
arts. Lively, populous towns are the most favourable 
for the enjoyment of music, and the exercise of the 
feeling and sense for it. Poetry is an art which accom¬ 
panies us everywhere, and is capable of cj^crcising both 
the feeling and the sens? of beauty. This^ is less* the 
casQwith the art of eloquence. Besides that the hearing 
of Parliainchtary and Academic speaking can be cfkijoyed 
only by’a few, we do .not find many opportunities of 
hearing eloquence from the Pulpit such as is really 
good and beautiful, from the want of talent and culti¬ 
vation in men who embrace this high calling; the fault 
of which, in a great measure, lies with those, who 
ought to take care that nomi but sucii as are spiritually 
gifted and disposed a*re placed in the profession. The 
State is also in some degree to blame, so far as it 
^akes too little part in this, one of its most important 
dutiJs. • 

It is betlci* with regard to the Theatre, where g9»d 
players are generally applauded,‘and bad ones hissed. 
As to the exercise o’f the feeling afld’ the sense of 



Human beauty, we arc always in human society, and 
howeve-T corrupted a greett part may be, there are 
everywhere to be found, even amongst the lowest 
classes, many noble hearts—^many fine souls capable 
of affording abundant nourishment to our minds and 
spirits; and who is there, who has not found some¬ 
thing to 'love in a- fellow-creature'?—We have not, 
however, yet mentioned all the conditions necessary 
to formation of the taste. There is much—Ave will 
not say in nature, but—^in art, and in human life, 
claiming to be' beautiful, which is not so. Painting 
may be adduced as an example of this. Hoav many 
bad pictures are there in the world! and what is still 
more, how many bad ones which are thought good, and 
praised—mt by true connoisseufs—^but by those who 
pretend to be such. In a word, there is a false, or 
corrupted taste; and this demands criticism. Practice 
in criticism is, therefore, an essential part of formation 
of the taste; and it is here chiefly, that we require 
models and masters, who must be sought for in the great 
writers of each country. If criticism be necessary in 
that which is declared sacred,—according to the wise 
counsel of a tndy -holy man, “ Prove all things, and 
hold fast that which is good,”—it cannot possibly be 
blamed, but must rather be regarded as an essential 
requisite in the formation of the taste. It is also requirea 
to prove the heai-t and spirP; and this can only be 
tpdy and advantageously undertaken by to pure heart 
and a free spirit. In conclusion, we must again call 
to remembrance>that the enjoyinent of the beautiful is 



twofold^—one arising from objects and causes out of 
self—^tlie otlier, self-depen?lent. All that wfi have 
hitherto advanced op the subject relates to the first 
division. Independent enjoyment, however, is a crea¬ 
tive, or at least, an imitative enjoyment; the former 
belonging to the artist,—^the latter to the dilettante, 
.directions to cither of whom, cannst he given'^jy one 
who is neither. They must he received partly from 
genius, and partly from study.. It is, however, certain 
that self-fonnation for both creative apd imitative power 
in matters of taste, in proportion to his talents, affords 
man a far higher degree of enjoyment than can he 
derived from sources not arising from self. 


SECTION XVI. 

» 

Sc'il-fonnation for Social lafe. 

In the foregoing sections we have slightly touched 
on a sxd)joct, Avhich we must now resume, hut in a 
diffei>,*nt view, and a more ^;xtended*compass. When 
treating of self-forma\ion for the enjoyment of the 
beautiful, besides Nature and Art, as sources of this 
enjoyment, we mentiom'd INIan, and that*not solely in 
regar(\ to beauty—even w^ilh the addition of grace and 
dignity—^Imt. in reference to social life, as havirtl? 
arisen, not merely from the wants and. necessities of 
man, hut as being his free choice, for tlie advantage of 
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the enjoyment of freedom. The principal condition of 
this eitjoyment is agreement, or harmony; with the 
vanishing of wliich, the soul of social Kfe departs, and 
the enjoyment of the beauty of it is lost; as occasion¬ 
ally ha])pens in social circles, which begin in harmony 
and terminate in discord. For as social life depends 
on the fcoiiduct of those who unite for the pur])ose, it 
inevitably follows that, when they do not behave in an 
harmonious manner amopgst themselvi's, all good un- 
di'i’standing is difjtuihed and des'troyed, to the great 
injury and vexation of all, and consecpiently, of each 
individual. This happens chiefly in Avhaf is called 
gay society, but not unfrecpiently in general social 
lifl*, where the injury and vexation are so much greater 
to each individual, the less Social life is, in cither of its 
l)ranches—as a community or a family—a matt^'r of 
free c'hoice, rather than the result of his Avanls and 
necessities. And though gay circles may be, without 
detriment to human existence, occas,ionally lUsturbed, 
or even tlestroyed, they are, in consequence of man’s 
inbom desire for society, again' renewed; but it is not 
so in social life, whose very existence is endangered by 
the occurrence of "contrarieties and disturbances; and 
the individual incurs the same danger in his relations as 
the community in theirs. On Avhich account, an atten¬ 
tive and careful education has already habituated its 
pupils to behave towards others, children as well as 
adddts, in such a manner as in no Avay th wound, vex, 
or give offence. Civil and polite behaviour has been 
taught; but it riiiist not be merely the maimers Avhich 
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arc thjis forini!(l, for though something is gaiiiwl 
outwardly in I’cfcrence to others, by civilKy and 
politeness, yet,* on Ijie other hand, in reference to the 
inner man, much harm is don® if the mimiier.s only are 
cultivated and formed for social life ; for the appear¬ 
ance of goodness without its rcctlity is an actual false¬ 
hood. In order to mahe the matiners a tril6 index, 
they must be an impress and expression of morality, 
which requires a sense of r<;ligion for its excitement, 
animation, and support. It is ^necessary to keep this 
ill view for the solution of our present problem, because 
this problem, on account of its complicated relations, 
requires a simple, but all-comprebensive principle. 
Thus much we may assume as certain—that the rela¬ 
tions of social life—^intiTcourse with mefl of »very 
degree — attain their full maturity after man has 
acquired his, and entered upon social life, b(? it in 
a larger or smaller sphere. INI an is constantly con¬ 
cerned with his Mlow-crcatures, and it depends on his 
behaviour towards them, whether he experiences encou¬ 
ragement and assistane'e to action, and the gratification 
—so fiir as it depends on others—of his desire for hap- 
pin<?ss, or whether he meetjS with cRecks and obstacles 
of various kinds to effective action, and the troubling 
and imbittering of his enjoymemt of life. There have 
not been wanting well-meaning and experienced men, 
who have given many v&luable directions and instruc- 
tions for conduct in reference to social life; but trlivy 
are, in general, too complicated, requiriqg the' considcra- 
tioii of the age, rank, circumstances, temper, opinions, 
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&c.—of the diversities, in short, of every m(,lividnal 
with wiiom we have to d6 ; whereas oiir aim w'ill he, 
rather, to discover the point at >vhich all the diver¬ 
sities of mankind meet, n The question, which we shall 
endeavour to answer, will not, therefore, be—^liow arc 
(lilTcrent men in different relations to he differmtly 
treated‘V’but—^how^ are men in all their different rela¬ 
tions to be treated in the same manner*? And if we 
can find a standard foi\ the unity of our behavioiir 
under every variety .of situation' all ditfieultics are 
removed, and vve may safely enter into life and society 
secure of ourselves, and confident of not committing 
errors and mistakes in our behaviour towards any man, 
in any relation or circumstance. Such a standard for 
our .behavif!)ur to our fellow-Creatures is, therefore, well 
W’orth the trouble of seeking; but care must be taken, 
that it“be such a one as is easily available. To this 
end, we must take a passing view of the peculiar 
characteristics which constitute man a Human Heing; 
and for this purpose a somewhat deeper research is 
indispensable. ' 

. Amidst all the diversities of men, it is, at tlm same 
time, sulliciently evident t^at they are in one point 
lapiaL and, as it were, one ; and that this Equality and 
Ibiity amidst so much variety, are not casual, but, by a 
natural, and necessary connexion, exert the most essen¬ 
tial inlluence; so that whoever keeps this Unity and 
Equality in sight, and works upon them, also acts on men 
in their manifold diversities. This unity and equality 
are, however, liofuing else than human PEitsoNALiTY. 
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Every man, as snch, is a person, i. e. a s})irilual, or 
moral nEiNft. We cannot i‘vcn conceive otherwise of 
the HIGHEST I^eing— the Deity Himself; and here 
we see the superiority of man qver every other known 
living creature, that is incapable of exprcssitig this 
individual being ; and in this lii,'S our entire dignity 
.and destination, as well as the unity ^and ecpialhywhicli 
exist between each being, or person, and every other. 
Our dignitj/ lies therein: for we are as reings related 
to the Supreme Bdng. Our destination, too, lies 
therein: for a spiritual, or moral being—one Avho bears 
the law of freedom within himself—can only be 
destini'd for a life beyond the dependent, perishable*, 
natural life, and, eonseepiently, for an impenshable and 
ctenial one. There liVs,<-too, in this rein,g,— wliieh 
is comn\oii to all men, and is, therefore, a universal 
possession.—a si)iritual ])ond of intimate unimi—a 
bond of'brotherhood; which, from its being inward 
and essential, cannot be torn asunder by any accident 
or change of circumstances, even if we voluntarily en¬ 
deavour ourselves to l)reak it. This \\(i‘ouyht not to 
do: we should ratluJ place every other human Being 
on an'ccpiality with ourselves. And this is evidently 
just, from the fact that we desire every other Being, 
or Person to do the same to us. And this relation 
represents the proper essence of our Personality. We 
desire that our personality should be recognised,— 
that we snoiild be considered fi'ee heinys, ahd yur 
freedom left uninvaded by every’man. Whoever does 
not regard our personality, wounds it, and inflicts an 
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injury which w'c call a ivroiiff. Wc thus declare our 
claims, upon others to be a riffht, and we ground 
this right on an inward, secure feeling, or conscious¬ 
ness of what is riglit ^generally, or amongst persons ; 
for between things, the relation of right and wrong 
cannot exist. Now,, what does our feeling or con- 
scious’ixv's of riglit tell us? That which we have, 
already pronounced,—that all right is grounded on 
inviolable personal equality. We possess, therefore, in 

this idea of inviolable equality, thu idea justice; and 

• * 0 

though this equality may he violated, it can only be 
violated by other free beings. But justice requires 
that it should not be violated; and thus arises thc^ 
relation between one person and another, which we 
call (luty^i It is the duty of every person to respect 
the personality of others, while they, in their .tuni, 
have .the right to claim the observance 'of this duty 
towards themselves. The pioverb .says: “ what is 
one man’s right, is another’s duej' As certainly, 
therefore, as 1 have the right to demand the regard of 
my personal icy'ironi other persons, so certainly is it my 
duty to regard theirs. And thus<alonc can we .arrive at 
the full and distiimt idea of per.'ton —a spiritua) Being 
capable of/i'ccrfom, W^/rt.s', and duties. The freedom, 
which is lent for the purpose of self-determination to 
action—e.ither in accordance with, or in opposition to 
reason—is the essential cltaracteristic of qu'rsoU, to 
maintain which, all human rights and duties are set 
in action.. Without ibis freedom, man wmuld not be 
a person, but r> thing — a machine, or, at most, a 
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natural — not a spiritual being. Through this 
freedom jflonc is he capifhle of raising hiinsvlf to the 
kingdom of freedom, or of spirit, and of acquiring the 
right of citizenship tlu're. '|’h*e entire destiny of man 
rests on this spiritual power, to maintain and promote 
which, according to duty, is, tberefore, of the highest 
interest to mankind. Each experts' this aS^r.ttance and 
promotion from others, because each has the same, 
interest; and thus w'e see^ what proceeded from the* 
depths of human niature, andj-elated to those depths, 
when the Divine Redeemer of maR pronounced the 
words:—“ What thou wonkiest not that men should 
do unto thee, that do tliou not unto them.” This com¬ 
mand also involves—though not expres'Sed- -the oppo¬ 
site position:—“Wliatflio’u woiddcst tliai \wn should 
thninto tliee, that do thou unto them.” lie, u ho knows 
the hea*rt, * openly builds heu’e on tl e feeling and con¬ 
sciousness of justice,-T-which wu; have just developed 
and shown to be implanted in man,—knowing that he 
shoidd receive the unreserved agreement of all, in 
whom the feeling still exists; jfnd liere, too, wm may 
find desired sltindard for our behaviour towards 
otlyjfs. We banyiever be in diflicalty to know how we 
ought to behave to‘others,—whether they are near or 
distant in rank,—whether they are dei)endcnt on us, or 
' we on them—whether we stand on a .pQrfuct equality 
(s(?cially as well as personally) with them—whether 
they are duesiqwriorsin gifts or itbwers of any kind,* or 
the contrary ;—whatever, in short, may be their cha-; 
racter, temperament’ disposition, on^ degree of moral. 
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religious, or iutelleclual culture. Nolliiug can exo¬ 
nerate us from the duty of rt'gardiiig their personality, 
and promoting its welfare and advantage.» But what, it 
may he said, are we to (fo, ^f others do not act so towards 
us When they abuse and injure us, or in any way 
wound our personality V Have W'C not t/teu a full 
right to'^lecaliate'i ,We have certainly the right of 
demanding from those who have encroached upon o?tr 
'personality, the just limitation of their otru in an 
equal proportion. This right w-c f/uii/ make use of; 
and if we do, no bne can blame us for it, for no one bas 
any c/trbM upon us, cxcei)t so far as he fulfils //is duty 
towards tfs. The oidy thing required is, that we our¬ 
selves strictly observe justice in our conduct. This con¬ 
dition howover, is not so easily fulfilled; and with the 
reasons of this, it is highly important that w e sho,uld 
make (rai'selves more intimately accpiainted,' as it may 
easily happen that we either act without regard to 
justice—as in the heat of passion—or 7ve imagine our¬ 
selves J/tsf when we are only severe. Wc should, in 
short, accurately' examine the matter, and see, in the 
first place, wherein the injury of'bur personality con¬ 
sists. Nothing can be wounded in tbe person—as a 
spiritual being—^l)ut its peculiar * j)ropcrty—freedom, 
the unlimited sphere of action, which is its right. For 
the spirit is ^in active being, and is injured, wdienever 
limits are set to its activity. As persons, therefore,'we 
can.only be injured ipiritiudlj/; and this may be done 
, either, directly, or indirectly. It is done directly by 
unjust limitations; when, for example, obstacles— 
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commands either to do, or to forbear—are laid in the 
way of our free thinking* and acting. It ts done 
indirectly by txnjusit checks on, or deprivation of the 
means of our activity; for cifamplc, unjust imprison¬ 
ment, depriving us of our good name or property, the 
infliction of bodily injuries, &c? Whatever does not 
affect man in these respects, does mol affect 
but only his individual self, which is, indeed, fre¬ 
quently confounded xvith the, personality, 'and the more 
so, in proportion as self-love hp.s gained dominion over 
us; and it is in this very respect that the first case of 
our acting unjustly towards others, occurs. We are 
apt erroneously to imagine, that whatever wounds our 
self-love, our pride, our vanity, our ambition, our 
selfish propensities and desires, affects our person. • But 
our .self-love has nothing 1o do with our personality. 
All* resentment, therefore, of disaj probaf ion, ‘blame, 
warnings, or even the •correction of oxir selfish faiflts 
is unjust. Thisfis one case. The other is, when we 
takc’*as an injury to our personalij^ what was not 
regarded as such by of hers—where there was no inten¬ 
tion ofijl^ving offence*; for in the intention consists the 
nat’/l’c of a deed, f If any^one act.s*in a xvay to injure 
us, without the intention of doing so, we act unjustly 
if we treat him as having intended it; we revenge a 
treatment of our person, which was not directed towards 
our person; such a ckse is, likewise, of frequent 
occurrence. *Now if we review our life, and obseive 
all the cases wherein we imagine ouy personality to 
have been injured, we shall find, thfft, in the greater 
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portion, we have mistaken onr self-love for our person¬ 
ality. in every instance, therefore, great precaution is 
required in asserting our right, and abOve all things, 
self-love must he put out of the question. Eesides, as 
the administration of justice belongs to the slate, it is 
there that we ought to apply for redress of any real 
injui-y 'ioToiir pei’somlity, while the endeavour to obtain 
it indii'idudUg is forbidden. This should he espiicially 
remembered in what are Qalled affairs of honour ; and 
duels, therefore, ought ,not to be allowed in any well- 
ordered state; and the less, because every intentional 
injury to a person, and attemjU on his life, has ever 
been accounted a crime. Suelr ilecds either i)elong to 
a state of rudeness and barbarity, or show a contempt 
of morality' and religious obligations, still more repre¬ 
hensible. In short, however extended may be- the 
sphere'of our loght, the sphere of our duties is co¬ 
extensive with it. Nothing can exonerate us from 
the duty of respecting the personality of others, and 
promoting its welfare and advantage; and because 
others violate this duty, we have no right to do the 
same. ^ ^ • 

\ 

Right and justice do not, consist In retaliation ;vand 
if what we have before said may have appeared to 
justify it, it was only with the view, by further exposi¬ 
tion, of cctb’ng the matter in a right light. For we 
arc far from possessing the r^ght of retaliation—feast 
of V-ll, that of retaliating evil for evil. "For as evil 
is always‘wrong, we can never be justified in doing 
wrong. Therefore, however hard the refraining from 



rcluliation may be to Imman nature—in so far as it is 
merely natiire, and like the animal, exercises self- 
protection—stUl there proceeds from this duty of man, 
as a spiritual, or rational hc^ng, and from the tndy 
divine principle of justice itself, the command of our 
Saviour,—“ Love your enemies ;* bless them that curse 
you ; do good to them that h;*ite jdi; pra^ ib? them 
that despitcfidly use and persecTitc youa command, 
which we know He Himself to have cxscuted in the 
fullest and most exftnded signification; and by which, 
in his teaching and conduct. He gave jJVoofs to all ages 
that God was with him, and spoke and acted in him. 
We, rooted and grounded on self, I’ccoil from this com¬ 
mand, and believe ourselves justified in Considering it 
inconsistent with tlie principle of justice. 'J.'he feeding 
of s^lf, and the impulse of self-presi;rvatiou and self- 
deftipcc rel/el against it. We hold Ihat notliing can 
be mor(fr just than thk maintenance of self; and we 
are right, so fa» as our personality is united to our 
individuality. But our personality extei^ far beyond 
our individuality. It tinites us Afitli the' Kingdom of 
spiritu^ beings, whAe the highest unity, and the un- 
cha|^ably existii^—the eternally Kving Spirit dwells. 
If we would maintifin our place in the kingdom of 
spirit, we must ^et limits to—or, as scripture says, 
deny —ourselvesby doing which, wq §ai« as spiri¬ 
tual* beings what we lose? as individuals. We do not. 
however, fpsft our individual bein*g, because Ihis^as 
we have said, is united to our general being, or per¬ 
sonality. We merely lose our partktl,* limited, finite 
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claims, and receive in their stead, universal, unlimited, 
infinite ‘ones, whereby the promise is fulfilled,—" He 
who loses his life for my sake, sl\all gTiin it everlast¬ 
ingly.” Which may be interpreted,—he Avho renounces 
selfish gratifications Avith the view of promoting his 
spiritual concerns, shal.1 enjoy a far higlier satisfaction, 
—that*Tv’Kich lies iiv the feeling and consciousness of a 
pure, spiritual existence and action, and which is no 
other than that of ctenuj.1 happiness, or bliss.—We 
have only to make Jlie trial in any one case, in order to 
find this confirmed. If Ave, for example,—having con¬ 
quered selfi and suppressed the impulse to retaliate— 
trrdy, and from our hearts forgive any one who has 
injured us, tnis \ictory over, or denial of self Avill be 
immodiatelj/ rewarded by the i>Iessed feeling of having 
performed a pure, spiritual act; and so in all instances 
of self-denial. We stand, thei'cfore, as spiritual bei’vgs, 
or persons, much higher tlian as mere individuals, or 
creatures of self, and we reap the greatest advantage 
if Avc, as spiritual beings, give up the right Avhicli 
we claim as natui-al ones. Justice and its claims 
are not destroyed by doing this ; for the higheSv truest 
justice is “ the equalisation of equals^” Herein lies^Jhe 
secret of divine love. We love ourselves : the love of self 
is bom in us. Now if Ave place others—according to 
the princiideipf pure or perfect justice—on an equality 
Avith ourselves, this equalisation must consist in loving 
thorn as ourselves, Avhich is incompatible Avith all 
revengeful retaliation, all aversion, all enmity, all 
hatred. True lov'b and true justice fonn o)xe in spiritual 
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beings: theji cannot hate. And here, again, we behold 
the glorious divinity of out great Teacher; fdl* it was 
He who shed ,*08 were, new light on the old com¬ 
mand to love our neighbour,|and made it a principal 
command for all mankind; a command which appears 
impracticable to observe in thoi sphere of social life, 
where man acts on that right whift^ is flfuMed on 
the maintenance of self. The observation, however, 
of this command is forbiddep by no law of the State. 
If we desire to bear ])atiently^varipus social offences 
and injuries, no one hinders us from*doiug so. We 
may be ridiculed, pitied, and regarded as absurd; but 
we are not withheld from pui’suing our fancy,—if a 
divine command may be so called. EacH must know 
best for himself, wlietli^^t be belter for him to ssktisfy 
his selfish desires and propensities, or to renounce their 
gratification, because it is a greater advantage ft) him 
to maintain his rank and dignity as a spiritual being. 
It is certain, that "if the practice of this heavenly justice 
and love were universal, heaven woidd appear on earth. 
There would then be nd disputed possessions, no hatred 
and rev^^fige, no war Snd shedding of blood, no injuries 
and^Jrcrsecutions, fto cruelty and hardness of heart; 
and, we might add—no tears, but those of joy and 
gratitude. Each fvould be kind and helpfid to others, 
ftnowing no higher happiness than that pj^rcjoicing in 
the welfare of others. All that is called humaji*^powcr 
would deve.l(f{) itself in general co-operation in cwj.i'y 
s^dicre of action, and the divine words, “ Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God and His rightwij’usncss, and all 
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other tilings shall be added unto you,” would he literally 
fulfilled. We are, however, very far from having 
arrived at such a state of things, ^andt shall he yet a 
long time before w’^e' attain to it. Hut this cannot 
hinder us from considering the execution of this com¬ 
mand as our private d/ity—if that, which couccms all 
■who oatl'ihemselUt^ Christians, may he called so—as 
soon as we are once convinced of its great influence on 
our real good. And this conviction we may not only 
obtain in the way here j^iointcd out;—from the develop¬ 
ment of the cSscnce of our spiritual nature, or Per¬ 
sonality, and from the capacity for rights and duties 
which it involves with all that necessarily ensues—^liut 
w'e may also obtain it from the experience of ourselves 
and,others. We are directeu,.^ this by the words of 
our great Guide in life itself: ‘"Prove my doctrine, 
whether it he from God,” And, “ if yc'continn'j in 
my word,—ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free.” 

It is scarcely necessary to intimate, that all we have 
here said, bears thl;' closest rdation to our subject,— 
our self-formation for social intercourse with o«t;’ fellow- 
creatures. This intercourse is not ||onceivable ■vVi^hout 
a personal relation; and to corisicler this from the 
l ight point of view, and to learn its\proper treatment, 
is calleiU?r:\f-fpnnation for social life. ’ 

It li, however, suflicicntly evident, that Moral* and 
lU'hgious formatioti, and its influence ofi social inter¬ 
course is not the sole, though it is the first and most 
important ingVdJicnt of the kind of self-fonnation of 
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which w’c arc now treating. No one can doubt, that 
Iniellectual cultivation iS likewise necessary, for the 
intellect is the irjpans—the bridge, as it were—of all 
human intercourse ; and th(| entire business of life,— 
which should be animated by a spirit of lore, not 
neljishness —must be conducted by the intellect. Lastly, 
we daily see how advantageous fomiatidli of the 
Taste is to social intercourse generally, and in refined 
society especially, where tfic man of cultivated taste 
is the least likely to commit .blunders and mistakes. 
But, in order that formation of the taste should be 
not merely a beautiful mask, and its appearance in 
society mere hypocrisy, it must rest on a moral and 
religious foundation, for the truly moral' and religious 
man is also—in a’spiNt'^al sense—the truly bcaatifid ; 
aiw] spiritual beauty cannot manifest itself otherwise 
tlwm in cxtenial grace and dignity. Now, all tfliis con- 
firm^tiie truth of our former assertion, and the justness 
of the path w hich we have pointed out,—that to treat 
men rightlv, we must treat them as men ; but this 
W'e cannot do, if w5 do not possess the requisite, 
quali^s. Hence, • therefore, the demand for self- 
for^ation for soc^l intercourse, the art of which—if 
its rales even amounted to thousands—could never be 
acquired withouf the fulfilment of this condition, for in 
that very fulfilment it consists; and .tbusamumerous 
iuH's, which it would he impossible to applypnay be 
dispensed* v^ith. Shoxdd it be th'ought, that we duSve 
made more of the subject than it d^erves, and that* 
nothing more than a certain tact-*-acquired by ex- 
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perience and habit—is necessary for social intercourse, 
we .reply,‘that with all due honour to such tact, it may 
not only consist with ])erfcct heartj^ssnoss, but even 
usually proceeds from it, .. Now, our hearts should be 
accessible to every one because he is a human being— 
our fellow creature — oiu- brother, however much a 
strangef'’to us. '1^, ^his, however, it may he objected, 
that Philanthropy is a suspicious thing, and has done 
formerly, as it is doing at <^hc present day, more hann 
than good; for, should it he exercised in its fullest 
sense, not only the frivolous, the wild, aiul the irregular, 
but the wicked, anti the vicious would be unimproved, 
and even the thief, the robber, and the murderer, in 
short, every cnrainal would go unpunished, because we 
should behold in each the broJier, whose faults we 
should forgive. But the love which our heavenly 
Teacher inculcates—though it knows neither hoiiied 
nor revenge, for it “sufifercth long, and is k:rid; it 
envieth not, doth not behave itself unseemly, secketh 
not its own”—is not blind, but is guided by Pmdence, 
which always chooses means suited to the end, 
and by Wisdom, which constantly pursues wfjat is 
best in the best maimer. And th,p-efore, the v^ll 
understood love of our neighbour — far from being 
weakness or etfeminacy, but rather-,,a tndy divine 
j)ower, rc.puL’ug the greatest purity of heart and 
strength^of will—does not interfere with the correction 
and punishment of tlie guilty. Where the individual, 
as well as ’ the "eneral good is only to be effected by 
such mcan.s, love will be even more actively shown. 



dad— without prejudice, passion, or pthliality, as nidi 
as without fe^r or timidity—will go directly to the 
point, for liovc, like Wisdom, desires only wfiat is. 
good. It is the samc^here as in .];eal education, where 
true love often dwells most perfectly, where it spares 
least and punishes most. Thus have we entleavoured 
to meet every objection, and will, therefore, bring our 
discussions on Education and Self-foi?nelion to a close, 
with the recommendation of the principle^ whence they 
have proceeded—the^ divine mid exalted princijde of 
Love. 
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